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EDITOR’S  NOTE 


In  the  present  as  in  the  original  edition  this  book  may  fairly 
be  said  to  take  first  place  as  an  objective,  balanced  treatment 
of  the  so-called  Negro  problem  in  America.  The  origins  of  the 
problem,  its  context  in  contemporary  conditions,  and  probable 
limits  to  its  solution  are  presented.  The  analysis  constitutes  a 
destructive  critique  of  the  many  superficial  and  romantic  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  been  advocated,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates 
the  ways  in  which  a  better  adjustment  of  inter-racial  relations 
might  be  attained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  is 
indispensable  for  all  who  would  deepen  their  understanding  of 
this  most  difficult  problem. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


In  this  edition  of  The  American  Race  Problem,  the  chapters 
stating  the  problem  and  developing  the  point  of  view  have  not 
been  materially  altered.  The  same  general  arrangement  of 
chapters  has  been  retained  and  the  same  order  of  factual  in¬ 
formation  has  been  included.  As  in  the  earlier  edition,  the 
presentation  of  factual  material  is  subordinated  to  clarity  of 
exposition;  concrete  factual  material  is  used  in  the  main  to 
indicate  trends,  developments,  and  changes  in  accommodations 
and  other  relations  rather  than  being  presented  for  its  own 
sake.  Information  is  always  kept  secondary  to  understanding. 

The  material  has  been  expanded  in  some  parts.  A  new  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  background  of  the  present  day  race  relations  has  been 
added;  the  previous  chapter  on  the  accommodation  and  as¬ 
similation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  American  situation  has  been 
expanded  into  separate  chapters  on  accommodation  and  as¬ 
similation.  Various  minor  verbal  changes  designed  to  clarify 
the  presentation  have  been  made  throughout  the  volume.  But 
there  have  been  no  developments  in  racial  research  in  the  re¬ 
cent  years  that  necessitate  any  major  shift  in  the  position  oc¬ 
cupied. 

The  chapters  presenting  concrete  numerical  data  have  been 
completely  revised  and  the  statistical  material  brought  down 
to  date. 


E.  B.  Reuter 

The  University  of  Iowa 
August  1938 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


The  Negroes  have  at  all  times  been  a  source  of  friction  in 
American  social  life  and  the  various  political,  economic,  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  problems  that  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  their  presence  in  numbers  have  been  endlessly  discussed. 
All  manner  of  men,  wise  and  stupid,  Northern  and  Southern, 
black  and  white,  have  been  moved  to  express  opinions  and  the 
literature  is  singularly  rich  in  sociological  material.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  problems  that  come  in  for  popular  discussion,  the 
opinions  that  gain  currency  are  in  major  part  simple  rational¬ 
izations.  For  certain  purposes  these  opinions  may  have  inde¬ 
pendent  value  but  the  sociologist  is  not  concerned  to  debate 
their  validity.  But  he  is  interested  in  analyzing  and  describing 
them,  in  defining  the  situations  to  which  they  are  inevitable  re¬ 
sponses,  in  tracing  their  mutations  in  a  changing  social  order, 
and  in  defining  the  role  they  play  in  social  life. 

The  rich  variety  of  naive  material  makes  racial  life  and 
opinion  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  scientific  study  of  concrete  social  reality.  But  the  absence 
of  any  convenient  organization  of  the  material  has  been  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  use.  The  very  wealth  of  concrete 
data,  in  the  absence  of  expert  guidance,  is  sometimes  a  source 
of  embarrassment.  Discussion  groups  do  not  always  distinguish 
between  the  formulation  of  opinion  and  the  analysis  of  opin¬ 
ion.  In  this  connection  the  present  volume  should  be  found  use¬ 
ful.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  outline  and  as  a  point  of 
reference  as  well  as  to  provide  an  organization  and  a  point  of 
view.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  study  of  the 
concrete  material. 

The  bibliographical  material  appended  to  the  separate  chap¬ 
ters  is  not  a  source  of  reference  to  authoritative  statements.  It 
will  introduce  the  student  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  frequently 
unsound  and  often  contradictory,  which  he  must  learn  to  an¬ 
alyze  if  his  time  is  not  to  be  misspent.  If  he  cannot  learn  to 
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deal  with  sentiments  and  opinions,  his  own  included,  as  ob¬ 
jectively  and  dispassionately  as  the  biologist  deals  with  the 
simpler  organisms,  he  should  be  directed  into  some  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity  where  his  talents  will  have  an  opportunity  to  function 
productively. 


The  University  of  Iowa 


E.  B.  R. 
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THE 

AMERICAN  RACE  PROBLEM 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  racial  situation  resulting  from  the  presence  of  twelve 
million  Negroes  in  a  population  preponderantly  and  increas¬ 
ingly  white  is  commonly  accepted  as  America’s  greatest  social 
problem.  Whether  or  not  it  be  given  first  position,  it  certainly 
occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  serious  problems  of  the 
national  life.  It  touches  the  social  organization  at  all  points 
and  directly  or  indirectly  exercises  an  influence  in  determining 
the  present  order  and  the  future  development.  The  quality 
average  of  the  population  is  modified  by  the  presence  of  this 
divergent  stock ;  the  health  and  living  standards  of  the  country 
are  profoundly  affected  by  its  presence;  the  economic  structure 
of  the  society  is  changed  and  its  evolution  in  part  determined 
by  the  fact  of  its  presence;  the  processes  of  political  life,  at  least 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  so  perverted  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  Negroes  that  political  democracy  has  be¬ 
come  little  more  than  an  empty  form.  In  every  phase  of  life, 
political,  economic,  intellectual,  moral,  and  social,  the  Negro 
enters  either  directly  as  a  factor  or  indirectly  as  a  condition  de¬ 
termining  personal  and  group  behavior.  The  direction  and  the 
degree  of  development  of  American  life  has  been  in  part  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  presence  of  the  Negro  people,  and  their  significance 
for  the  future  is  no  less  important  than  their  significance  in  the 
past. 

The  Negro  people  and  the  problems  that  center  in  or  revolve 
about  their  presence  and  place  in  American  life  have  been  the 
theme  of  much  discussion.  The  literature  bearing  upon  the  so- 
called  race  problem  is  voluminous  and  continually  increasing. 
Various  phases  of  the  problem  aa  ve  been  made  the  subject  of 
official  and  unofficial  investigate  and  report.  It  is  a  theme  for 
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poetry  and  fiction  as  well  as  a  subject  for  popular  and  scholarly 
books.  Few  subjects  have  claimed  a  larger  amount  of  space  in 
the  magazines  of  general  circulation.  Above  a  dozen  periodicals 
and  several  hundred  newspapers  are  devoted  exclusively  or  in 
larger  part  to  problems  of  race  and  race  relations.  The  problem  is 
a  periodic  subject  for  debate  in  legislative  halls.  It  is  a  favorite 
topic  for  lectures  and  for  discussion  before  church  audiences, 
women’s  clubs,  and  other  semi-intellectual  groups.  Hundreds  of 
organizations  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  in¬ 
dividuals  opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  and  advocate 
their  solutions.  The  interest  in  the  problem  is  general  and  people 
derive  great  satisfaction  from  its  discussion. 

The  discussion  discloses  a  wide  diversity  of  points  of  view. 
To  the  Negro,  the  problem  normally  presents  itself  as  the  prac¬ 
tical  one  of  finding  a  way  by  which  life  may  be  made  tolerable 
in  a  community  the  major  part  of  which  is  neither  friendly  nor 
sympathetic.  To  the  white  man  the  problem  is  likely  to  appear 
as  one  of  finding  means  to  prevent  the  cultural  advance  of  a 
traditionally  servile  group,  or  to  prevent  a  culturally  backward 
racial  minority  from  corrupting  the  population  stock  and  debas¬ 
ing  the  social  and  institutional  standards.  Whether  the  particu¬ 
lar  angle  of  approach  be  political,  economic,  educational,  eu¬ 
genic,  sentimental,  or  whatever,  and  whether  the  discussion  be 
by  white  man  or  Negro,  the  point  of  view  is  prevailingly  doc¬ 
trinaire  and  the  discussion  impressionistic.  Aside  from  the  value 
that  always  inheres  in  discussion  in  a  democracy,  the  writing 
on  the  Negro  problem,  in  spite  of  its  volume  and  the  numerous 
points  of  view  presented,  has  resulted  in  remarkably  little  of 
practical  significance  or  scientific  value. 

The  popular  attitudes  of  and  toward  the  Negro  people  are  a 
function  of  their  past  and  present  social  status.  Consequently, 
the  problem  has  a  natural  history  in  the  light  of  which  the  pre¬ 
vailing  attitudes  must  be  interpreted  and  understood.  And  the 
social  status  and  mental  attitudes  of  the  Negro  people  them¬ 
selves  may  be  understood  only  in  the  light  of  their  history  as 
a  racial  minority  and  as  a  culturally  excluded  group.  The  basic 
conditions  of  American  life  have  undergone  great  and  rapid 
changes,  the  character  of  the  population  has  undergone  changes 
perhaps  equally  as  great,  and  the  culture  of  the  Negro  element 
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of  the  population  has  been  different  at  different  periods.  The 
problem  has  always  existed  but  the  form  it  has  taken  has  changed 
with  the  changing  conditions  of  life  and  the  changing  nature 
of  the  people  and  their  stage  of  development.  The  social  atti¬ 
tudes  that  come  to  prevail  reflect  the  present  conditions  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  pre-existing  attitudes.  In  the  situation  a  racial  philos¬ 
ophy  changes  with  changes  in  the  attitudes  growing  out  of  the 
practical  situation. 


The  Negro  in  America 

The  status  of  slavery  lies  well  within  the  mores  of  the  Negro 
races.  In  the  ancient  world  they  appear  to  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery  by  every  people  with  whom  they  came  into  contact, 
and  the  institution  was  usual  in  many  of  the  African  tribes.  At 
the  time  of  the  African  exploration  it  was  generally  prevalent 
except  among  the  hunting  tribes,  and  there  was  a  general  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  slave  status.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  varied  with  different  regions  but  the  demand  for  slaves  was 
active  and  the  native  economy  and  social  order  were  kept  more  or 
less  chronically  deranged  by  the  trading  in  captives  and  the  raid¬ 
ing  expeditions  incident  thereto.  From  the  eighth  century,  the 
Arabs,  incident  to  their  trade  relations  with  Africa,  engaged  in 
the  capture,  purchase,  and  distribution  of  African  slaves. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  merchants  developed  an  active  trade  in  African 
slaves.  The  first  shipload,  225  Negroes  captured  on  the  African 
West  Coast,  was  taken  to  Portugal  in  1444.  There  proved  to  be 
a  demand  for  them  as  domestic  servants  in  the  towns  and  as 
laborers  on  the  estates  from  which  the  Moors  had  been  recently 
expelled.  Others  were  sold  into  Spain  where  they  were  similarly 
employed.  The  Spanish  merchants  also  engaged  in  the  traffic  and 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  there  was  a  considerable 
Negro  population  in  the  peninsula  and  the  system  of  Negro 
slavery  was  well  established  in  both  Spain  and  Portugal. 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  slavery  existed  from  the 
beginning.  The  Island  Indians  were  converted  and  presently 
put  to  work  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mines  on  the  mainland. 
But  they  proved  ill-adapted  to  servile  labor;  under  the  rigors 
of  a  slave  regime  the  native  population  rapidly  declined.  Small- 
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pox  and  other  European  diseases  with  which  the  native  peoples 
had  had  no  previous  racial  experience  farther  decimated  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  In  a  very  few  years  after  the  settlement,  Cuba  and  the 
neighboring  islands  were  almost  without  a  labor  supply.  Chris¬ 
tianized  Negroes  were  shipped  from  Europe  to  take  the  place  of 
the  disappearing  natives.  Direct  traffic  with  Africa  was  at  first 
prohibited  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  colonies  free  from  non-catho¬ 
lic  influences  but  the  demand  for  Negro  slaves  soon  exceeded 
the  available  supply  of  Christianized  blacks.  Consequently  the 
pagan  blacks  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  no  religion  and 
after  1510  their  importation  direct  from  Africa  was  allowed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  all  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  slave  trade  bulked  large  and 
all  the  important  maritime  powers  sought  an  active  share  in  it. 
The  Dutch  engaged  extensively  in  the  traffic  particularly  after 
about  1600.  England  chartered  the  Royal  African  Company  in 
1672  though  English  merchants  had  been  engaged  in  the  traffic 
a  hundred  years  earlier.  During  the  period  of  the  settlement  of 
the  North  American  colonies  the  traffic  in  African  slaves  was 
carried  on  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  chief 
European  nations. 

For  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  Negroes  into  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Colony  in  1619  the  growth  in  numbers  was  very  slow.  The 
importations  were  inconsiderable.  Probably  not  above  25,000 
were  imported  prior  to  1700  and  it  was  the  middle  of  the  century 
before  the  slave  trade  to  the  North  American  Colonies  became 
sufficiently  large  to  attract  attention.  Subsequently,  the  numbers 
grew  more  rapidly.  The  natural  increase  was  high,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  ever  increasing  importations.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  importations  numbered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000,  perhaps  four  times  the  total  of  all 
previous  importations.  In  the  following  decade,  1751-1760,  the 
number  imported  is  estimated  at  35,000.  An  additional  100,000 
had  been  imported  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1790  the  slave 
population  numbered  697,624. 

As  slavery  became  an  established  and  a  socially  and  legally 
sanctioned  institution  there  grew  up  and  flourished  an  active 
domestic  trade  in  Negroes.  Thi  trade  became  particularly  im¬ 
portant  after  the  system  becai  e  characteristically  Southern. 
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The  rise  in  the  market  price  of  slaves  furnished  an  incentive  to 
Northern  owners  to  dispose  of  their  relatively  unprofitable  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Southern  market.  The  tendency  was  accentuated  by 
the  later  action  of  the  Northern  states  in  abolishing  slavery. 

The  abduction  and  sale  of  free  Negroes  was  an  element  of 
some  importance  in  the  domestic  trade.  Kidnapping  gangs  flour¬ 
ished.  Free  Negro  children  were  frequently  kidnapped  and  sold 
into  slavery.  In  some  cases  whole  families  were  carried  away. 
White  children  were  sometimes  stolen  and  sold.  There  is  very 
little  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  legally  free  persons  thus 
sold  into  slavery  but  the  number  was  considerable;  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  equal  to  and  possibly  exceeded  the  number  of  Negroes  who 
escaped  from  bondage. 

Another  element  of  some  importance  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
institution  was  slave  breeding.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  car¬ 
ried  on  as  a  stock  breeding  business  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
other  border  states  has  probably  been  at  times  exaggerated ;  but 
that  certain  owners  did  encourage  the  multiplication  of  their 
slaves  in  order  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  children  there  is  no 
reason  to  question.  In  general  the  numbers  increased  rapidly 
without  regard  for  the  master’s  wishes.  In  the  border  states  the 
plantations  were  frequently  overstocked  by  the  natural  increase 
and  the  surplus  sold  South  where  the  system  was  more  profitable, 
the  demand  active,  and  the  prices  high. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  came  as  an  emergency  war 
measure  and  without  provision  having  been  made  to  mediate  the 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom.  The  result  was  an  unneces¬ 
sarily  large  amount  of  social  and  economic  disorganization  and 
personal  demoralization.  The  haste  with  which  the  franchise  was 
thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  freedmen  added  political  to  social 
and  economic  disorganization  and  intensified  Southern  feeling 
against  the  advance  of  the  Negroes.  The  effort  to  resolve  the 
sectional  differences  by  the  resort  to  major  force,  without  an 
adequately  ruthless  exercise  of  force,  created  problems  more 
delicate  and  difficult  than  those  it  undertook  to  solve. 

The  Formation  of  Racial  Attitudes 

The  Negroes  brought  into  the  New  World  situation  and  pres¬ 
ently  reduced  to  a  perpetual  servitude  became  very  rapidly 
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accommodated  to  the  environment  and  the  status.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which  this  was  brought  about 
may  lie,  in  some  part,  in  the  peculiar  racial  traits  of  the  Negro 
people  themselves.  They  are  strong  and  robust  in  physique  and 
so  everywhere  sought  after  as  laborers.  In  disposition,  whether 
by  nature  or  experience,  they  are  cheerful,  kindly,  and  sociable; 
in  temperament  they  are  characteristically  extrovert,  so  readily 
obedient  and  easily  contented.  More  than  most  other  racial 
groups  they  have  remained  patiently  tolerant  under  abuse  and 
oppression  and  been  little  inclined  to  struggle  against  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties.  These  facts,  apparently  determined  by  racial 
temperament  and  disposition,  have  made  the  Negroes  more 
amenable  to  the  discipline  of  slavery  than  perhaps  any  other 
racial  group. 

There  was  also  some  degree  of  domestication  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  group.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  how  far  the  slave 
system  operated  as  a  selective  force,  but  that  there  was  a  selec¬ 
tive  tendency  is  certain.  It  has  been  claimed,  for  example,  that 
the  slave  trade  itself  was  in  a  measure  selective  in  that  the  more 
vigorous  and  intelligent  of  the  Africans  escaped  the  slavers,  were 
themselves  slavers,  and  that  the  more  stupid  were  captured  and 
sold  into  servitude.  The  frightful  death  rate  in  the  ocean  voyage 
probably  operated  selectively  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
physically  vigorous  and  the  mentally  placid.  In  the  American 
situation  it  is  probable  that  the  slaves  who  escaped  into  free 
territory  or  joined  the  Indian  tribes  were  active  types  in  larger 
measure  than  the  average  of  the  slave  population.  In  the  later 
slavery  days  the  custom  of  selling  the  unruly  and  vicious  Ne¬ 
groes  to  the  far  South,  where  the  term  of  life  was  short  and  the 
opportunity  to  reproduce  less  than  in  the  easier  conditions  far¬ 
ther  North,  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the  temperamen¬ 
tal  type  of  the  American  Negro  people.  But  certainly  no  great 
change  could  have  been  wrought  in  the  relatively  short  period 
of  American  slavery. 

Aside  from  any  process  of  domestication,  selection  operating 
through  the  biological  processes  to  preserve  certain  types  rather 
than  others,  the  Negroes  became  easily  and  rapidly  habituated 
to  the  American  life.  They  assimilated  the  culture  facts  of  the 
white  group  with  ease  and  rapidity.  The  tribal  dispersion  made 
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the  perpetuation  of  the  native  dialects  impossible  and  the  Ne¬ 
groes  everywhere  acquired  some  command  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  native  religious  ideas  rapidly  took  on  the  forms  and 
symbols  of  Christianity.  As  rapidly  as  opportunity  and  example 
offered,  the  Negroes  learned  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
master  class.  And  so  in  regard  to  other  elements  of  the  culture: 
the  slaves  lost  their  own  social  heritage  and  adopted  that  of  the 
whites  at  a  stroke.  This  cultural  transformation  was  the  more 
easily  accomplished  because  of  the  absence  of  any  spirit  of 
nationality  among  the  captives,  and  because  of  the  deliberate 
or  accidental  mixture  of  types  in  America. 

In  the  process  of  assimilating  American  culture  they  were 
coincidentally  habituated  to  the  slave  regime.  The  second  and 
subsequent  generations  were  born  into  and  lived  among  a  group 
of  white  superiors.  Their  habits  of  thought  and  action  were 
molded  by  this  fact.  They  accepted  the  white  as  the  superior  and 
and  the  master;  they  came  to  expect  mastery  and  superiority 
from  the  white.  They  developed  the  type  of  behavior  that  en¬ 
abled  them  to  live  in  the  inferior  status,  the  type  of  behavior 
expected  from  them  in  the  situation.  They  accepted  their  own  in¬ 
ferior  status  as  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature  and  developed  the 
whole  body  of  sentiments,  attitudes,  loyalties,  and  beliefs  that 
follow  inevitably  from  the  inferior  status.  The  Negro  was  thus 
not  alone  a  slave  in  body;  he  came  to  be  a  slave  in  mind  as  well. 
Without  the  appropriate  mental  attitudes  no  people  could  be 
kept  in  such  servitude  as  characterized  the  American  situation; 
no  slave  system  can  rest  alone  on  the  basis  of  physical  force. 

The  accommodation  of  the  white  to  the  slave  status  was  no 
less  marked  than  that  of  the  Negro.  The  existence  of  the  slave  im¬ 
plied  the  existence  of  the  master.  The  exercise  of  control  de¬ 
veloped  the  attitudes  of  mind  essential  to  and  characteristic  of 
a  ruling  caste.  Thus  a  slave-owning  aristocracy  developed  as  a 
physical  reality  and  as  a  state  of  mind.  The  existence  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  implied  and  made  necessary  the  existence  of  the  superior. 

The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole 
economic  and  legal  system.  The  Negroes  became  legally  free 
with  formal  rights  and  privileges  identical  with  those  of  other 
persons  in  the  society.  But  they  became  freedmen  rather  than 
free  men.  The  fundamental  realities,  developed  through  gen- 
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erations  of  master-slave  contacts,  were  not  modified  by  the 
political  proclamation. 

The  reciprocal  attitudes  of  the  Negroes  and  the  whites,  the 
sentimental  body  of  reality  on  which  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  reality  rested,  did  not  and  could  not  suddenly  change  to  make 
possible  a  realization  of  the  new  political  order.  Habituated  to 
an  inferior  status  the  Negro  retained  the  mental  attitudes  and 
behavior  responses  appropriate  to  that  status.  He  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  dependence  of  the  man  upon  the  master.  The  white  man  had 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  survive  in  America  and  the  Negro 
largely  thought  of  himself  and  his  development  as  for  the  white 
man’s  use.  He  was  subservient  in  his  attitudes  as  he  was  inferior 
in  his  economic  and  social  status.  He  looked  upon  the  white  man 
as  superior  by  nature  as  he  had  in  reality  been  by  law  and 
custom.  Nor  did  the  legal  edict  change  in  any  way  the  attitude 
of  the  white  man.  The  type  of  mentality  appropriate  to  an 
aristocratic  and  dominating  group  remained.  To  him  the  f reed- 
man  as  the  slave  was  a  being  somewhat  between  a  child  and  an 
animal.  He  considered  and  treated  the  Negro  as  an  inferior,  never 
as  an  equal.  The  reciprocal  attitudes  of  the  former  master  and 
of  the  former  slave  persisted  and  controlled  the  mutual  behavior; 
the  legal  status  existed  as  a  potential  rather  than  as  an  actual 
status. 

It  was  only  gradually  and  with  the  passing  of  time  and  the 
change  of  generations  that  the  Negroes  developed  attitudes  ap¬ 
propriate  to  their  legal  status.  In  the  transition  they  conducted 
themselves  with  surprising  moderation.  The  older  generation, 
schooled  in  the  restraints  of  slavery,  retained  the  sentiments 
and  attitudes  determined  by  the  past  relation.  But  as  the  Negroes 
became  habituated  to  freedom  and  responsibility  for  their  own 
support,  there  developed  gradually  new  types  of  mental  and 
social  attitudes.  Gradually  they  acquired  a  sense  of  group 
separateness  and  the  beginnings  of  a  racial  consciousness.  Es¬ 
pecially  as  a  new  generation  which  had  never  known  the  re¬ 
straints  enforced  by  a  slave  regime  appeared,  the  attitude  of 
loyalty  to  and  acquiescence  in  any  and  all  desires  and  wishes  of 
the  whites  changed  to  one  of  restlessness  under  oppression  and 
sometimes  to  one  of  secret  and  bitter  hatred  for  the  dominant 
whites. 
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The  changing  social,  economic,  and  educational  status  of  the 
Negroes  tended  to  bring  new  contacts  between  the  races.  With 
the  existing  racial  attitudes  of  the  whites,  these  new  contacts 
and  relations  were  galling.  They  wTere  in  a  way  a  challenge  to 
white  superiority  and  frequently  resulted  in  friction  and  con¬ 
flict.  The  Negro,  in  the  Southern  phrase,  was  acceptable  “in  his 
place,”  that  is,  in  the  position  of  an  inferior  and  a  subordinate. 
As  a  man,  he  was,  in  the  attitude  of  the  whites,  intolerable,  and 
association  with  him,  on  a  plane  of  equality,  was  unbearable. 
This  emotional  reaction,  not  to  the  Negro  but  to  the  Negro  in  a 
new  relation,  presently  came  to  dominate  the  thinking  of  large 
groups.  In  the  thinking  of  the  wThite  man,  the  attitude  was  not 
recognized  as  a  narrow  prejudice;  it  was  conceived  as  a  vital 
necessity  if  the  white  race  and  its  culture  wrere  to  be  preserved. 
Having  accepted  the  doctrine  that  the  white  is  superior  by  nature, 
the  conclusion  followed  that  to  give  the  Negro  of  any  social  class 
any  sort  of  social  equality  was  to  doom  the  whites.  To  the  sup¬ 
port  of  this  doctrine  racial  prejudice  was  a  necessary  attitude, 
the  enforcement  of  racial  exclusion  a  necessary  practice.  Thus 
the  white  man  was  always  ready  to  push  the  ambitious  Negro 
back  among  the  masses  from  which  he  attempted  to  rise.  This 
was  particularly  true  as  the  lower  classes— descendants  of  the 
non-slave-holding  “poor  whites” — came  to  exercise  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  economic  life  and  industrial  occupations  and  to  have 
a  larger  voice  in  civic  and  political  matters. 

The  opposition  to  the  Negro  in  the  new  relation,  in  a  relation 
that  accepted  him  as  a  man  and  an  equal  rather  than  as  a  Negro 
and  an  inferior,  found  expression  in  various  and  diverse  efforts 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  race.  The  whites  desired  to  keep 
the  Negroes  “in  their  place”  as  laborers  and  inferiors;  and  to 
this  end  there  grew  up  various  legal  and  extra-legal,  various  leg¬ 
islative,  administrative,  and  mob  devices,  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  Negro  and  to  maintain  the  cultural  distance  between  the 
groups.  Laws  were  passed  designed  to  abridge  in  various  ways  the 
liberties  of  the  Freedman,  to  control  his  contacts,  and  fix  his 
status  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  servitude.  There  grew  up  the 
habit  of  dealing  by  repression  and  terrorism  with  friction  and 
disorder  resulting  from  the  increased  individual  competition  of 
the  races  and  the  conflict  of  interest  whenever  the  behavior  or 
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interests  of  the  Negroes  ran  counter  to  the  white  man’s  desires. 
By  intimidation  and  physical  force  the  Negroes  were  compelled 
to  modify  their  behavior  to  please  the  dominant  caste.  The  re¬ 
pressive  measures  used  by  the  whites  operated  to  retard  the 
cultural  advance  of  the  Negroes  and  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
the  traditional  racial  inequality. 

The  racial  sentiments  and  attitudes  of  the  whites  in  the 
presence  of  the  rapidly  changing  economic,  educational,  and 
industrial  conditions  of  the  Negroes  gradually  crystallized  into 
an  intolerant  racial  creed.  In  practice  this  creed  operated  to 
guarantee  the  economic  and  political  domination  of  the  whites 
and  to  maintain  a  strict  social  color  line.  The  system  in  theory 
and  practice  was  a  caste  separation  on  the  basis  of  race,  a  white 
aristocracy  and  a  Negro  peasantry.  The  idea  of  race  integrity 
became  an  obsession  of  a  large  segment  of  the  white  population; 
the  supposed  aspirations  of  the  Negroes  were  used  by  the  social 
and  political  demagogues  and  economic  exploiters  to  stimulate 
the  fears  of  the  whites.  To  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place  assumed 
an  importance  transcending  all  other  things  and  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  Negro  and  the  white. 

Meanwhile,  the  Negroes  continued  to  progress,  gaining  in 
education  and  wealth  and  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
factor  in  the  political  and  cultural  life  of  the  nation.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  advanced,  the  fear  of  Negro  domination  increased 
and  with  their  increase  there  came  a  more  bitter  and  determined 
effort  to  retard  their  progress.  And  the  Negroes  in  proportion 
to  their  advance  became  restless  under  restriction,  limitation, 
and  racial  discrimination;  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  injustice  and 
mistreatment  developed  among  all  classes  of  the  race.  The  races 
tended  to  draw  apart,  to  form  separate  communities,  and  to 
have  no  contacts  except  the  secondary  and  impersonal  relations 
of  business  and  industry.  The  sympathetic  attitudes  that  often 
characterized  the  earlier  relations  tended  to  disappear  and  the 
races  came  to  know  each  other  only  in  the  impersonal  relations 
of  life. 


A  Statement  of  the  Race  Problem 

It  is  out  of  this  situation  that  the  race  problem  of  the  present 
day  arises.  Both  racial  groups  live  and  of  necessity  must  con- 
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tinue  to  live  within  the  same  political  and  industrial  areas.  It  is 
inevitable,  therefore,  that  they  come  and  will  continue  to  come 
into  competition,  either  as  individuals  or  as  racial  groups.  But 
the  races  in  general  do  not  know  each  other.  The  behavior  of  the 
white  man  is  determined  by  a  complex  of  deep-seated  prejudices 
toward  the  Negro  and  by  a  fixed  conception  of  the  proper  place 
of  the  Negro  in  the  social  and  industrial  order.  In  the  meanwhile, 
as  the  Negroes  advance  in  culture  and  become  racially  self-con¬ 
scious,  they  become  more  and  more  prone  to  challenge  the  white 
man’s  assumption  of  a  social  superiority  and  his  racial  dogmas 
in  regard  to  the  fixity  and  natural  basis  of  the  existing  caste 
order  of  society.  The  race  problem  as  a  practical  problem  of  the 
social  order  is  thus  an  heritage  from  an  earlier  social  order.  It 
is  the  problem  of  maintaining  some  sort  of  harmonious  and  mu¬ 
tually  satisfactory  working  relations  between  the  two  racial 
groups  in  the  population. 

The  situation  also  involves  certain  important  questions  of  the 
social  heritage.  To  the  extent  that  the  Negro  people  differ  from 
the  white  people  in  their  temperamental  characteristics,  the 
differences  will  express  themselves  in  a  modification  of  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  the  society  to  the  extent  that  the 
members  of  the  divergent  group  are  permitted  to  participate 
freely  in  the  group  life.  The  social  values  and  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements  will  undergo  evolutionary  change  fitting  them  more 
adequately  to  serve  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  Negro  people. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  existing  culture  complex,  many  persons 
believe,  depends  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  Negro  peoples  from 
full  cultural  participation.  They  oppose  such  participation  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  inevitably  mean  an  Africanization  of 
American  culture. 

The  political  situation  involves  a  similar  question.  The  es¬ 
sential  meaning  of  political  democracy  is  a  political  order  in 
which  all  members  of  the  group  participate.  To  the  extent  that 
such  participation  is  restricted,  to  that  extent  the  order  fails  to  be 
a  democratic  one.  But  participation  in  political  affairs  is  assumed 
to  involve  an  intelligent  appreciation  if  not  an  understanding 
of  the  questions  involved.  If  such  understanding  does  not  exist, 
an  effective  political  order  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  democratic 
basis.  It  is  said  that  the  Negroes  are  wholly  without  compre- 
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hension  of  a  democratic  political  order;  they  are  a  culturally 
backward,  educationally  retarded,  and  socially  excluded  group, 
only  a  few  decades  removed  from  slavery.  To  permit  their  full 
participation  in  the  political  life  would  be  to  put  a  strain  on  the 
social  order  which  it  would  be  unable  to  bear.  To  exclude  them 
from  full  participation  is  to  that  extent  to  discard  democracy 
for  some  type  of  political  control  that  does  not  require  the  con¬ 
sent  or  participation  of  the  governed. 

Any  acceptable  solution  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  racial 
problem  must  necessarily  be  an  arrangement  that  will  insure 
the  Negroes  justice  before  the  law.  They  are  and  in  all  probability 
will  remain  a  minority  group  in  the  population.  It  is  necessary 
that  means  be  found  that  will  permit  the  Negroes  to  be  men  and 
to  be  Americans.  If  they  are  to  be  men  and  take  their  place  as 
citizens  in  American  life  and  advance  with  the  advancing  cul¬ 
ture,  they  must  participate  in  that  culture.  But  the  habits  and 
attitudes  of  a  large  part  of  the  white  world  are  antagonistic  to 
the  cultural  progress  of  Negroes.  As  a  numerically  weaker  group 
in  the  population  they  must  be  guaranteed  certain  essential 
economic,  educational,  political  and  social  rights.  The  problem 
of  securing  opportunity  and  social  justice  for  the  minority  group 
is  an  important  phase  of  the  Negro  problem. 

If  the  Negroes  are  to  be  an  efficient  and  socially  productive 
element  in  the  population,  their  educational  status  must  be  made 
to  conform  more  nearly  to  that  of  the  modern  peoples.  The 
problem  involves,  therefore,  the  task  of  enlightening  the  masses 
to  a  point  where  they  can  participate  in  the  American  culture  and 
make  to  it  such  contributions  as  their  latent  genius  is  capable 
of  making.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  raising  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  group  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  a  handicap  to 
the  economic  evolution.  The  social  status  of  the  race  must  be 
raised.  The  health  standards  must  be  improved.  The  home  life 
must  be  purified.  The  moral  standards  must  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  prevailing  standards  of  the  time.  All  these 
are  elements  of  the  Negro  problem,  not  because  the  Negro  is 
black  and  of  a  different  race  but  because  the  group  is  culturally 
backward  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  culture. 

The  existence  of  a  policy  of  exclusion  and  segregation  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  the  development  of  a  racially  self-conscious 
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group.  The  existence  of  a  nationalistic  sentiment,  in  turn,  leads 
to  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  racially  conscious  individuals. 
Such  segregated  groups  must,  as  the  result  of  the  cultural  isola¬ 
tion,  become  or  remain  culturally  retarded.  Such  groups  inevita¬ 
bly  come  into  competition  with  other  groups  in  society.  When 
such  competition  becomes  keen  it  becomes  conscious  and  results 
on  slight  provocation  in  racial  conflict.  If  such  segregated,  self- 
conscious  groups  are  to  be  created  in  the  community,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  some  machinery  be  developed  to  mediate  the  relations 
with  other  groups  in  order  to  avoid  open  hostilities.  The  existence 
of  such  groups  means  the  restriction  of  individual  competition 
with  all  that  such  restriction  means  in  the  limitation  of  individual 
success  and  development. 

The  problem  also  involves  questions  as  to  the  future  status 
of  this  element  in  the  population.  Are  the  Negroes  to  remain  a 
retarded  and  excluded  group — a  black  peasantry  and  a  labor 
proletariat — or  are  they  to  be  raised  or  be  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
cultural  and  educational  level  of  the  white  population?  Is  it 
possible  that  they  can  receive  education,  acquire  wealth,  and 
otherwise  advance  and  white  America  still  maintain  her  cherished 
prejudices?  Can  this  element  of  the  population  be  kept  ignorant 
and  backward  without  retarding  the  cultural  advance  of  the 
society?  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  racial  conflict  if  the  Negroes  are 
allowed  to  advance  in  wealth  and  education?  To  what  extent  may 
tolerance,  good  will,  and  mutual  understanding  replace  the  spirit 
of  hatred,  suspicion,  intolerance,  and  misunderstanding  that  now 
so  largely  prevails?  Will  discussion  or  brute  force  determine  the 
racial  policies? 

Finally,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  race  problem  in 
America  is  not  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  affairs  of  men.  A 
similar  problem  seems  to  have  arisen  wherever  races  of  divergent 
appearance  and  different  culture  have  come  into  contact  in  the 
modern  world.  The  racial  problems  of  South  Africa,  Brazil, 
Hawaii,  and  elsewhere  differ  in  details  but  involve  the  same 
essential  elements  and  raise  the  same  type  of  questions. 

The  Practical  Importance  of  the  Race  Problem 

Something  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  created  by  the  presence 
of  the  Negroes  in  the  American  situation  has  been  suggested. 
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From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  importance  of  the  problem  is 
not  easy  to  exaggerate.  The  group  includes  practically  one-tenth 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country  and  anything  that  concerns 
so  large  a  segment  of  a  country’s  population  is  a  matter  of  general 
social  interest.  A  backward  group  of  smaller  dimensions  might 
perhaps  be  ignored  without  serious  notable  harm  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  But  to  neglect  the  welfare  of  a  group  comprising  ten 
per  cent  of  the  population  and  to  ignore  the  problems  that  their 
presence  creates  is  neither  a  wise  nor  practical  public  policy. 
The  cultural  status  of  the  Negro  people  is  a  matter  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  the  entire  country. 

But  the  Negro  group  and  the  race  problem  have  a  special 
interest  and  social  importance.  The  group  is  not  only  a  numeri¬ 
cally  important  part  of  the  population;  it  has  particular  sig¬ 
nificance  because  of  its  conspicuous  cultural  retardation.  The 
masses  of  the  Negroes  are  uneducated  and  a  high  percentage  en¬ 
tirely  illiterate.  The  sickness  and  death  rates  are  high  and  the 
health  standards  are  low.  The  standards  of  family  life  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  group  are  low.  The  percentage  of  economic 
inefficiency  is  high.  The  planes  and  standards  of  living  are  in¬ 
ferior.  They  are  prone  to  a  varied  assortment  of  vices  character¬ 
istic  of  a  poor  and  ignorant  people.  It  is  part  of  a  wise  public 
policy  to  advance  the  cultural  status  of  the  backward  groups  and 
otherwise  provide  for  their  welfare. 

But  the  welfare  of  other  elements  of  the  population  is  equally 
at  stake;  the  condition  of  the  Negroes  is  of  no  less  importance 
to  the  whites  than  it  is  to  the  Negroes  themselves.  The  welfare 
of  every  group  in  a  population  is  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
by  the  social  condition  of  other  groups;  there  can  be  no  move¬ 
ment  or  change  in  one  race  that  will  not  have  an  effect  upon  the 
other.  The  whites  are  and  will  continue  to  be  retarded  where  the 
Negro  element  of  the  population  is  retarded.  In  the  present 
situation  the  white  South  is  the  most  direct  and  immediate 
sufferer.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  population  handicapped  by  a 
large  backward  and  inefficient  group  to  make  the  same  cultural 
advance  as  could  be  made  by  the  same  group  without  such  handi¬ 
cap.  The  general  social,  economic,  educational,  and  political 
backwardness  of  the  Southern  sections  of  the  country  is,  in  large 
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part,  the  outcome  of  policies  that  have  not  only  failed  to  utilize 
the  creative  power  of  the  colored  element  but  have  also  diverted 
much  of  the  energy  of  other  elements  of  the  section  into  negative 
and  futile  endeavor.  And  the  entire  nation  suffers  from  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  a  section  and  of  a  racial  group. 

The  problem  takes  on  an  added  importance  because  it  is  one 
of  the  relatively  permanent  facts  of  American  life.  There  is  no 
present  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  problem  will  pass  or  be¬ 
come  of  less  importance  in  the  near  future.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  become  a  more  acute  and 
more  important  problem.  As  people  become  increasingly  con¬ 
scious  of  population  welfare  and  more  desirous  to  control  the 
factors  that  accelerate  or  retard  social  advance,  more  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  population  stock  and  to  the  Negro  element 
as  the  important  group  lying  on  the  outside  and  acting  as  a  drag 
on  the  social  and  cultural  welfare  of  the  group. 

Race  and  Social  Science 

Aside  from  any  political  or  reform  interest,  the  Negroes  in 
America  offer  one  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  most  neglected  op¬ 
portunities  for  scientific  study  of  any  group  in  the  modern  world. 
The  reformer  and  the  administrator  are  interested  in  the  Negro 
people  because  of  the  problem  which  they  introduce  into  the 
social  and  political  life.  But  the  student  of  social  life  is  little 
concerned  with  the  problem  in  the  form  in  which  it  interests  the 
reformer  and  the  administrator  except  as  this  form  of  the  problem 
throws  light  upon  the  facts  and  processes  of  the  human  social 
order  which  he  is  concerned  to  understand.  His  interest  is  the 
scientific  and  only  ultimately  practical  one,  the  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  mechanisms,  the  causal  relations,  in  social  phenomena 
and  so  provide  a  basis  for  social  and  administrative  technique. 

For  this  scientific  study  the  Negroes  in  America  are  valuable 
above  most  other  social  groups.  They  represent  various  stages 
of  culture  development.  In  the  group  are  men  and  women  highly 
and  fully  educated  and  refined,  persons  who  have  thoroughly 
assimilated  the  European  culture  heritage  and  have  in  some 
respects  added  to  it.  At  the  opposite  extreme  are  persons  but 
slightly  removed  from  the  African  culture  level.  There  are  other 
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groups  of  longer  time  in  America  but  whose  residence  in  the 
isolated  regions  of  the  hinterland  has  so  retarded  the  assimilative 
process  that  they  are  still,  in  many  respects,  outside  the  modern 
culture.  There  are  Negroes  in  America  who  speak  dialects  hardly 
intelligible  to  outsiders. 

There  is  no  better  laboratory  than  that  provided  by  the 
Negroes  for  the  study  of  personality  development.  The  processes 
of  accommodation  and  assimilation,  the  growth  of  nationality 
sentiments,  the  fluctuation  in  racial  attitudes,  and  the  other 
phenomena  of  racial  and  cultural  contacts  are  present  and  open 
to  observation. 

In  the  group  it  is  possible  to  study  the  evolution  of  human 
and  social  institutions  in  process.  Almost  every  stage  in  culture 
evolution  may  be  seen  in  coincident  process  of  becoming.  What 
must  usually  be  studied  by  an  historic  method  may  here  be 
studied  by  an  observational  and  scientific  procedure. 

On  the  physical  side  the  race  includes  every  variation  of 
amalgamated  stock  from  the  Negroes  of  unmixed  African  an¬ 
cestry  to  those  with  the  merest  trace  of  Negro  blood.  Between 
these  extremes  are  to  be  found  every  degree  and  type  of  racial 
intermixture.  In  this  mixed  population  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  effects  of  race  crossing  in  a  way  not  possible  elsewhere.  The 
race  offers  a  laboratory  for  the  student  interested  in  human 
biology  as  it  does  to  the  sociologist  interested  in  the  social  and 
cultural  and  human  facts. 

The  Present  Volume 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  volume  to  state  in  a  simple  way 
the  problem  created  by  the  presence  in  the  population  of  this 
racially  divergent  minority.  It  is  no  part  of  the  task  to  seek 
a  solution  for  the  problem;  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there 
is  no  solution.  The  intention  here  is,  rather,  briefly  to  present 
the  minimum  body  of  information  essential  to  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  and  understanding  of  the  racial  problems.  To  this  end 
the  present  situation  and  condition  of  the  Negro  people  will  be 
presented  from  different  important  angles,  attention  will  be 
given  to  answering  the  question  as  to  why  the  present  situation 
is  what  it  is,  and  the  present  tendencies  in  race  development  and 
racial  relations  will  be  indicated. 
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READINGS 

The  body  of  literature  concerned  with  the  Negro  in  America 
is  very  large  but  its  quality  is  not  high:  in  large  measure  it  is 
polemic,  and  for  the  most  part  it  proceeds  from  unanalyzed 
assumptions.  It  has  value  chiefly  as  an  exemplification  of  the 
historic  and  current  attitudes.  For  the  purposes  immediately  in 
hand,  this  controversial  writing  may  be  ignored;  the  attention 
of  the  students  is  directed  to  a  limited  number  of  pertinent  titles. 
For  an  extensive  and  classified  list  of  references  to  the  litera¬ 
ture,  the  student  should  consult  A  Bibliography  oj  the  Negro  in 
Africa  and  America  by  Monroe  N.  W  ork.  The  volume  by  \\  .  D. 
Weatherford  and  Charles  S.  Johnson  on  Race  Relations  contains 
a  brief  list  of  titles,  pages  556-576.  The  Monthly  Labor  Review , 
22  (1926),  216-244  has  a  selected  annotated  bibliography. 
There  is  a  brief  classified  bibliography  in  Alain  Locke,  editor, 
The  New  Negro,  pp.  421-446. 

The  references  given  here  and  at  the  close  of  the  following 
chapters  are  selected  in  the  interests  of  profitable  class  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  lists  contain  some  of  the  better  titles  but  they  are 
not  inclusive;  they  are  designed  to  introduce  various  points  of 
view7  rather  than  to  support  a  particular  position.  The  beginning 
student  wall  do  well  to  consult  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences  on  the  various  points  of  discussion  and  to  continue 
his  reading  in  the  titles  cited  in  the  reference  lists. 

Boas,  Franz,  “Race,”  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Bogardus,  E.  S.,  “A  Race-Relation  Cycle,”  American  Journal  of  Soci¬ 
ology,  35(1930),  612-617. 

Brown,  F.  J.,  and  Roucek,  J.  S.,  Our  Racial  and  National  Minorities, 
pp. 56-66. 

Buell,  R.  L.,  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa. 

Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relations,  The  Negro  in  Chicago:  A 
Study  of  Race  Relations  and  a  Race  Riot. 

Embree,  E.  R.,  Brown  America,  “The  New  Race,”  pp.  3-24. 
Herskovits,  M.  J.,  “The  Negro  in  the  New  World:  The  Statement  of  a 
Problem,”  American  Anthropologist,  32(1930),  145-155. 

House,  F.  M.,  “Viewpoints  and  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Race  Rela¬ 
tions,”  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  40(1935),  440-452. 
Johnson,  C.  S.,  The  Negro  in  American  Civilization,  “The  Seven 
Labors  in  the  World,”  pp.  3-15. 
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Keyserling,  H.,  “What  the  Negro  Means  to  America,”  Atlantic, 
144(1929),  444-447. 

Locke,  Alain,  The  New  Negro,  “The  New  Negro,”  pp.  3-16. 

Reuter,  E.  B.,  Editor,  Race  and  Culture  Contacts . 

Schrieke,  B.,  Alien  Americans,  “The  South  and  the  Negro,”  pp.  104- 
157. 

Weatherford,  W.  D.,  and  Johnson,  C.  S.,  Race  Relations,  “The  Ori¬ 
gins  of  Race  and  Theories  of  Race,”  pp.  3-20. 

Woofter,  T.  J.,  Races  and  Ethnic  Groups  in  American  Life,  “The 
Ethnic  Pattern,”  pp.  1-11. 

Young,  Donald,  Editor,  The  American  Negro. 

Young,  Donald,  American  Minority  Peoples,  “Racial  Prejudices,” 

pp.  1-20. 
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RACE  AS  A  SOCIOLOGICAL  CONCEPT 

In  strict  anthropological  usage,  race  is  a  species  subdivision, 
or  possibly  a  division  of  a  sub-species.  It  has  the  same  general 
connotation  as  the  term  breed  which  is  used  to  designate  a 
species  subdivision  of  cultivated  plants  or  domestic  animals. 
Applied  to  human  beings,  the  term  race  implies  a  blood  related 
group  with  characteristic  and  common  hereditary  traits.  In  the 
strict  use  of  this  terminology  human  beings  constitute  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species  division  of  the  genus  homo,  the  various  existing 
and  extinct  types  of  mankind  being  varieties  or  races.  In  a 
slightly  different  usage  the  human  animal  is  treated  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  species  with  three  or  more  sub-species — Caucasian,  Mon¬ 
goloid,  and  Negroid — the  divisions  of  which  are  races.  Thus  the 
Caucasian  is  a  sub-species  while  the  divisions  of  the  Caucasian — 
the  Nordic,  the  Alpine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Hindu — are 
races. 

A  race  in  this  sense  ordinarily  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that 
a  biological  mutation  or  series  of  mutations  produced  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  series  of  individuals  possessed  of  distinctive  characters, 
and  to  the  fact  that  a  physical  isolation  of  these  divergent  types 
resulted  in  their  inbreeding  and,  consequently,  in  the  fixation  of 
the  distinctive  characters  by  environmental  selection.  The  con¬ 
ditions  that  give  rise  to  mutant  types  are  not  yet  established,  but 
once  the  mutant  form  has  appeared  the  subsequent  process  is 
clear.  The  new  character  may  be  swamped  by  a  crossing  with 
non-mutant  types  or,  if  unfitted  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
life,  it  may  disappear  in  the  competitive  process  of  natural 
selection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  divergent  type,  by  some  happy 
chance  or  because  of  some  peculiar  fitness  in  the  existing  sit¬ 
uation,  may  survive  and  transmit  its  divergent  characters.  In 
succeeding  generations,  assuming  a  superior  survival  value  to 

inhere  in  the  mutant  form,  the  race  may  be  changed  by  the  se- 
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lective  process  and  come  to  be  characterized  by  what  in  its 
origin  was  a  divergent  character.  In  this  case  the  race  undergoes 
an  evolutionary  change  better  fitting  it  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life.  It  may  happen  that,  through  accident  or  choice  or  be¬ 
cause  of  expulsion  from  the  normal  group,  the  mutant  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  offspring  carrying  the  germinal  determinants  for  the 
divergent  characters,  may  become  segregated  and  interbred.  In 
such  case  the  mutant  characters  become  fixed  and  characterize 
a  new  race  or  variety  of  the  species.  It  is,  perhaps,  also  possible 
for  new  types  to  appear  and  become  fixed  as  races  in  the  absence 
of  mutational  change.  Crossbreeding  may  produce  hybrid  types 
with  intermediate  characters  and  these  hybrids  may  by  in- 
breeding  establish  a  type  which  will  breed  true  to  the  hybrid 
character.  It  seems  to  be  genetically  possible,  for  example,  for  a 
human  race  characterized  by  a  brown  skin  to  be  produced,  with¬ 
out  mutation,  through  the  crossing  of  Negroid  and  Caucasian 
individuals,  followed  by  a  selective  breeding  of  the  hybrid 
types. 

The  problem  of  racial  classification  is  beset  with  very  great, 
possibly  unsurmountable,  difficulties.  Existing  racial  types  are 
not  distinct  and  clear  cut  and  there  is  no  single  criterion  nor  any 
group  of  criteria  by  means  of  which  definite  and  logical  lines  of 
division  may  be  drawn.  Stature,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all 
human  traits,  is  of  relatively  slight  value  since  racial  differences 
are  generally  slight  and  individual  variations  relatively  large, 
and  because  it  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  through  en¬ 
vironmental  influence.  Skin  color,  another  conspicuous  racial 
mark,  is  by  itself  of  little  value  for  purposes  of  race  identification 
or  classification:  skin  color  is  a  question  of  degree,  all  races 
being  colored  and  the  pigment  being  the  same  in  all.  It  varies 
almost  continuously  through  all  the  shades  from  pink  to  black, 
shows  great  individual  variation  among  members  of  the  same 
race,  and  is  markedly  influenced  by  environmental  conditions, 
particularly  by  exposure  to  light.  Hair  color  is  a  character  ap¬ 
parently  without  adaptive  significance  and  consequently  more 
stable  and  so  more  important  for  purposes  of  racial  classification 
but  it  shows  a  relatively  small  range  of  variation.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  single  racial  stock  all  peoples  have  “black”  hair. 
Eye  color  has  the  same  limitation  on  its  value  as  a  criterion  of 
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classification.  Skull  capacity  is  dependent  among  other  things 
upon  body  stature  and  the  cephalic  index,  and  shows  two  or 
three  times  more  individual  than  average  racial  variation.  The 
cephalic  index  itself,  the  color  of  the  eye,  the  nasal  index,  prog¬ 
nathism,  hairiness  of  body,  texture  of  the  hair,  and  other  criteria 
have  some  diagnostic  value.  The  results  of  attempts  to  classify 
races  differ  according  to  the  criteria  selected.  The  effort  to  take 
into  account  all  criteria  and  to  weight  them  according  to  their 
importance  for  classificatory  purposes  results  in  the  concept  of  a 
race  as  a  sort  of  average  of  a  group  of  individuals  showing  a 
rather  wide  range  of  individual  variation.  Race  ceases  to  be  an 
empirical  reality;  it  becomes  a  statistical  concept.  Between  the 
Chinese  and  the  North  European  or  between  other  extreme  types 
there  is  no  confusion.  But  the  degree  of  variation  among  the 
type  forms  is  generally  less  than  the  individual  variations  within 
the  types  so  there  is  a  consequent  overlapping  which,  in  the  less 
divergent  racial  types,  tends  to  be  continuous. 

The  minute  study  and  comparison  of  the  different  racial 
types  has  led  to  a  pretty  general  acceptance  of  a  threefold  major 
classification  as  capable  of  including  all  but  a  fraction  of  the 
world’s  people.  But  these  primary  races  or  sub-species — the 
Caucasian,  the  Mongoloid,  and  the  Negroid — are  generalized 
racial  types,  hypothetical  stocks,  rather  than  living  races. 

Races  and  Peoples 

After  the  original  human  form  had  become  differentiated  into 
the  three  or  four  primary  stocks  the  sub-species  underwent 
farther  evolutionary  change.  New  types  appeared  and  gradually 
established  themselves  as  independent  racial  divisions  beside 
the  parent  stock  or  perhaps  displaced  the  parent  group.  The 
original  Caucasian  stock  split  up  into  three  or  four  distinct 
sub-types.  To  the  North  appeared  a  tall,  light-skinned,  blue¬ 
eyed  type  with  dolichocephalic  head,  narrow  nose,  and  straight 
face.  This  Nordic  type  survived  and  presently  established  itself 
as  the  sole  possessor  of  the  region,  possibly  because  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  fitness  to  the  climatic  conditions,  possibly  because  its 
divergent  appearance  gave  an  advantage  in  the  process  of  sexual 
selection.  Farther  to  the  South  the  broad-headed,  brown-haired, 
Alpine  race  became  differentiated  from  the  parent  stock.  Else- 
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where  and  under  appropriate  conditions  for  survival  appeared 
the  Mediterranean  and  Hindu  racial  branches  of  this  primary 
stock.  Thus  the  hypothetical  Caucasian  stock  came  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  European  continent  by  the  Nordic,  the  Alpine, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  other  divisions.  The  other 
primary  stocks  underwent  similar  differentiation  as  the  result 
of  peculiar  selective  forces  operating  on  the  basis  of  mutational 
changes.  The  process  of  racial  differentiation,  resulting  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  minor  races  and  racial  types,  is  still  in  active  opera¬ 
tion;  every  isolated  human  group  comes  to  be  characterized  by 
physical  traits  that  are  in  reality  racial. 

But  the  opposite  type  of  influence  was  also  active.  Migration 
has  been  one  of  the  most  universal  of  human  tendencies.  When¬ 
ever  the  isolating  barriers  were  broken  down,  the  races  met  and 
intermixed  with  the  consequent  production  of  hybrid  types. 
The  mating  of  these  hybrid  stocks  as  well  as  their  intermixture 
with  the  parent  stocks  led  to  the  blending  of  characters  as  well 
as  to  the  mixture  of  segregating  characters  and  so  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  mixed  types  intermediate  between  the  various 
parent  races. 

The  whole  series  of  related  questions  concerning  the  origin 
of  man,  his  place  in  the  animal  series,  the  evolutionary  steps  in 
the  appearance  of  the  man  form,  the  fossil  and  extinct  human  and 
prehuman  types  and  their  relationship  to  present  or  past  anthro¬ 
poid  types  and  to  the  living  forms  of  man,  the  classification  of 
present  and  earlier  forms,  and  various  other  questions  of  man’s 
origin  and  place  in  nature  fall  outside  the  sociological  field  of  re¬ 
search.  The  questions  are  physical  and  biological;  they  are  not 
sociological  in  any  accurate  usage  and  generally  are  not  even  so¬ 
cial  questions.  They  engage  the  attention  of  specialized  groups 
of  scholars  who  have  developed  and  perfected  a  methodological 
procedure  for  their  study.  The  sociological  problem  of  race  is  in 
a  way  related  but  is  at  the  same  time  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
anthropology  or  human  biology.  It  involves  a  distinct  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  has  a  different  scientific  objective.  The  racial  problems 
that  concern  the  anthropologist  come  within  the  sociologist’s 
sphere  of  interest  only  when  and  to  the  extent  that  they  condition 
or  determine  social  contacts  and  so  determine  or  condition  human 
and  social  behavior. 
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Peoples  as  a  Social  Concept 

The  age  long  process  of  racial  differentiation  and  blending  of 
racial  stocks  bears  little  relation  to  the  modern  aggregations  of 
peoples.  The  modern  and  existing  nationalistic  groupings  are 
historic  products;  the  world  populations  are  not  homogeneous 
racial  groups.  Political  boundaries  are  run  with  little  or  no  at¬ 
tention  to  the  ethnic  character  of  the  groups  included  or  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  modern  nationalistic  unity  is  one  of  culture  and  not 
of  race.  The  older  form  of  tribal  unity,  based  upon  kinship,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  unity  dependent  upon  language,  religion, 
political  memories,  and  other  facts  of  a  common  social  heritage. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  is  Nordic  but 
modified  and  intermixed  with  Alpine,  Iberian,  Mediterranean, 
and  other  racial  types.  The  population  of  France  is  Nordic  in 
the  North  and  Alpine  in  the  South  and  this  is  also  true  of  Ger¬ 
many.  A  greater  racial  affinity  exists  between  the  Nordic  stock 
in  the  northern  parts  of  these  countries  or  between  the  Alpine 
stocks  in  the  southern  parts  than  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  either  country.  Italy,  Alpine  in  the  North  and 
Mediterranean  in  the  South,  is  bi-racial.  Spain  is  a  medley  of 
racial  stocks,  a  mixture  of  races  resulting  from  the  various  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  region  within  historic  times.  The  peninsula  was 
overrun  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  intermixed  with  the  previously 
hybridized  Iberians  and  Scots,  and  later  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  Arabs,  and  Moors.  Other  divergent 
racial  types  were  introduced  by  the  immigration  of  the  Jews  and 
by  the  introduction  of  black  slaves  from  the  continent  of  Africa. 
Every  European  nation  is  a  mosaic  of  mixed  and  imperfectly 
blended  racial  types.  The  United  States,  with  its  original  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mongolian  racial  stock,  was  settled  by  the  mixed  Cau¬ 
casian  racial  stock  of  the  British  Isles.  Additional  Nordic  stock 
was  introduced  by  immigration  from  Scandinavia  and  North 
Germany;  Alpine  strains  were  introduced  by  the  immigration 
from  South  Germany,  Austria,  Hungaria,  and  Russia;  Mediter¬ 
ranean  stocks  came  with  the  Italian  and  other  South  European 
immigration;  Jewish  types  came  from  various  European  na¬ 
tions;  and  non-Caucasian  racial  stocks  came  with  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  Negroes  and  the  immigration  of  the  Orientals. 
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Nationality  is  thus  not  an  ethnic  concept.  The  unity  of  politi¬ 
cal  groups  is  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  racial  homogeneity  and 
may  exist  in  spite  of  the  greatest  ethnic  diversity.  The  unity  of 
nationality  is  political,  cultural,  and  historical.  It  is  based  upon 
a  common  language,  on  customs,  memories,  and  political  tradi¬ 
tions,  not  upon  the  biological  fact  of  common  racial  origin. 

The  Negroes  as  a  Race 

The  African  Negro  of  which  the  American  Negro  population 
is  an  offshoot,  is  one  of  the  three  fairly  well-marked  divisions 
of  the  Negroid  stock. 

The  origin  of  this  racial  group  is  unknown.  The  first  evidence 
of  a  Negroid  stock  is  certain  skeletal  remains  of  the  so-called 
Grimaldi  race  which  date  from  the  Aurignacian  period  of  the 
Old  Stone  Age.  Neither  the  ancestors  nor  the  descendants  of 
this  form  have  been  traced  but  the  discovery  of  the  remains  indi¬ 
cates  a  differentiation  of  the  type  at  a  period  antedating  the  birth 
of  Christ  by  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  so  far  as  known,  of  very  recent  origin.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  this  form  to  the  other  races  has  not  been  made  out.  It 
w^as  possibly  the  ancestral  type  from  which  the  modern  Negro 
races  are  descended  but  if  so  the  connecting  links  are  not  known. 

The  African  branch  of  the  Negroid  races  with  which  we  are 
alone  concerned  does  not  present  a  single  type.  The  African 
Negroes  are  typically  tall  of  stature,  with  narrow  head,  dark 
skin,  broad  nose,  prognathous  jaw,  woolly  hair,  and  slight  hairi¬ 
ness  of  face  and  body.  But  in  the  rich  variety  of  their  native 
environment  the  type  has  undergone  disintegration  into  partially 
differentiated  stocks  and  races  differing  widely  in  characteristics. 
It  is  also  probable  that  there  was  a  considerable  intermixture  of 
racial  stocks  in  Africa  in  periods  antedating  historic  records; 
some  of  the  divergence  between  the  historic  types  seems  to  be  an 
expression  of  these  prehistoric  contacts.  Certainly  all  through 
the  historic  period  there  have  been  numerous  contacts  with  the 
African  peoples  and  other  racial  groups.  From  the  earliest  his¬ 
toric  periods  Negroes  from  Central  Africa  and  from  the  East 
Coast  were  used  as  slaves  by  the  Egyptians  and  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  into  the  Egyptian  population.  The  admixture  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  blood  also  modified  the  Negro  type  in  all  regions  where  the 
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races  came  into  contact.  On  the  North  the  contact  of  the  Arabs 
modified  the  Negro  type,  and  the  various  tribal  stocks  through¬ 
out  the  continent  have  been  modified  through  the  immigration 
and  mixing  of  peoples  incident  to  the  domestic  African  slave 
trade. 

The  modern  Negroes  are  consequently  mixed  races.  They 
represent  a  large  number  of  tribes  and  tribal  stocks  partly  segre¬ 
gated  and  so  partly  individualized  racially.  But  these  tribal 
stocks  are  racially  impure;  perhaps  only  the  Congo-Pigmies,  the 
Bushmen,  and  a  few  tribes  of  forest  Negroes  are  without  more 
or  less  trace  of  an  ancient  white  intermixture.  The  population 
divisions  of  Africa,  like  the  population  divisions  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  are  political  and  lingual  as  well  as  geographic  and  ethnic. 

The  Importance  of  Racial  Traits 

The  various  biological  marks  of  race  such  as  stature,  skin 
color,  cephalic  index,  and  the  like  have  a  meaning  and  a  value 
for  purposes  of  classification  and  for  attacking  the  problems  of 
racial  origins  and  relationships,  for  problems  of  evolutionary 
change  and  development,  and  for  other  problems  of  interest  from 
an  anthropological  point  of  view. 

These  racial  characteristics  seem  in  some  cases  to  have  adap¬ 
tive  significance.  Individuals  with  characters  of  value  in  a  given 
environment  would  survive  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  than 
would  other  individuals  not  so  marked  and  would,  therefore, 
tend  to  exclude  by  selection  all  other  types.  Such  survival  value 
may  inhere,  for  example,  in  skin  color.  It  appears  that  a  dark 
skin,  being  an  excellent  protection  against  injurious  light  rays, 
has  a  survival  value  in  the  tropics  and  in  other  regions  of  intense 
light.  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  white  race  is  ill-adapted 
to  the  climatic  conditions  in  America  and  that  the  operation  of 
natural  selective  processes  will  ultimately  change  the  skin  color 
of  the  population  to  a  darker  shade. 

In  other  cases  the  racial  marks  appear  to  have  no  adaptive 
significance.  It  has  not  been  shown  for  example  that  the  texture 
of  the  hair,  the  facial  angle,  or  the  nasal  index  have  any  survival 
value.  These  and  other  marks  of  race  appear  to  persist  because 
they  are  selectively  indifferent— -they  are  neither  valuable  nor 
injurious  to  the  individual.  Some  of  these  biologically  indifferent 
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traits  may,  however,  have  a  significance  and  survival  value  in 
the  processes  of  sexual  selection.  It  is  possible,  for  example,  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Nordic  race  in  the  Baltic  regions  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  striking  appearance  of  the  blond  type 
gave  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  mates.  At  any  rate  it  does 
not  appear  that  blondness  has  any  climatically  adaptive  value. 

Whatever  value  may  inhere  in  these  race  characters  as  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological  determinants  of  survival,  they  appear  to  be 
without  direct  cultural  significance.  Racial  stocks  are  mixed  in 
all  nationalistic  groups,  and  groups  of  similar  ethnic  composition 
have  made  very  different  degrees  of  advancement.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  possible  to  interpret  culture  racially.  Race  is  a  physi¬ 
cal  concept;  the  problems  involved  are  physical  and  biological. 
This  fact  must  be  clearly  understood  and  definitely  recognized 
in  order  to  avoid  the  endless  confusion  that  has  characterized 
discussions  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  problems  of  race 
and  culture. 

The  Sociological  Significance  of  Race  Marks 

The  recognition  of  race  as  a  biological  concept  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lessen  its  significance  for  problems  of  social  reality.  It 
changes  the  statement  of  the  problem  and  makes  it  possible  to 
understand  certain  types  of  social  reality  in  a  way  that  is  not 
possible  so  long  as  such  distinctions  are  not  made.  There  are 
problems  of  race  that  are  distinctly  and  exclusively  sociological 
just  as  there  are  others  that  are  definitely  and  exclusively  bio¬ 
logical.  A  first  step  in  clear  thinking  is  the  rigid  separation  of 
the  two,  and  the  establishment  of  the  relation  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  them. 

In  the  contacts  of  peoples  the  external  marks  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role.  They  are  the  visible  and  obvious  signs  of  group 
membership.  In  the  primitive  situation  they  are  the  danger 
signals  that  distinguish  friend  from  enemy.  So  important  are 
they  that,  in  the  absence  of  natural  marks  that  readily  distin¬ 
guish  tribal  groups,  primitive  peoples  and  others  have  found  it 
advantageous  to  provide  artificial  signs  for  purposes  of  easy 
identification.  A  scarified  skin,  a  painted  body,  a  distinctive 
dress,  and  the  like  serve,  especially  in  times  of  war  and  group 
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danger,  other  than  ornamental  purposes;  they  are  the  visible 
symbols  of  the  friend  and  tribal  member. 

In  the  slave  type  of  social  organization,  obvious  advantages 
inhere  in  the  fact  of  racial  differences.  As  a  rational  and  social 
being,  man  is  obliged  to  justify  his  behavior  before  the  social 
consciousness  of  his  age,  and  justification  of  slavery  is  easy  in 
proportion  as  race  or  other  difference  makes  possible  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  slave  from  the  human  category.  In  primitive 
morality,  the  man  of  alien  blood  has  no  rights.  Any  native  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  system  of  human  exploitation  is  more  easily  over¬ 
come  when  the  members  of  the  servile  group  are  a  physically 
divergent  type;  they  seem  less  human,  and  sympathetic  feel¬ 
ings  that  would  interfere  with  the  effective  working  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  less  easily  and  less  frequently  aroused  by  the  sufferings 
of  racially  contrasted  persons.  Discipline  is  easier.  Escape  is 
more  difficult.  The  dangers  of  insurrection  are  less.  The  racial 
marks,  if  not  sufficiently  striking,  may  be  supplemented  by 
branding  or  by  other  forms  of  mutilation  and  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  distinctive  dress. 

When  an  invading  horde  has  conquered  a  foreign  group  and 
imposed  itself  as  a  ruling  class,  a  difference  in  racial  appear¬ 
ance  is  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  resulting  political  and  social 
organization.  The  external  marks  of  the  conquered  group  be¬ 
come  a  convenient  badge  of  servitude,  or  determine  the  indi¬ 
vidual  social  status.  They  serve  also  to  justify  the  exploitation 
of  the  subject  group,  the  conquered  group  being  always  looked 
upon  as  of  inferior  race.  The  lower  and  more  miserable  the  sub¬ 
ject  group  becomes  as  a  result  of  the  political  order,  the  greater 
becomes  the  difference  between  the  ruling  and  subject  classes, 
and  the  clearer  becomes  the  justification  of  the  system.  In  every 
order  of  society,  the  ruling  groups  and  classes  justify  the  order 
by  the  same  type  of  reasoning — by  an  inverted  logic.  The  ex¬ 
ploited  classes  or  subject  races  are  thought  to  be  inherently  in¬ 
ferior — the  status  being  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  an  essential 
inferiority.  If  race  differences  exist  in  such  a  political  order  they 
reinforce  the  plausibility  of  the  theory  on  which  the  political 
oppression  rests.  These  class  and  race  discriminations  remain 
as  a  part  of  the  social  order  until  the  fusion  of  the  contrasted 
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cultures  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  conquerors 
blur  and  finally  obliterate  the  distinguishing  marks  of  race  and 
culture. 

In  the  contact  of  peoples  of  different  cultures  or  on  different 
culture  levels,  racial  differences  are  immediately  important.  Skin 
color  or  other  obvious  mark  becomes  a  symbol  to  designate  cul¬ 
tural  as  well  as  racial  and  nationalistic  differences.  The  concept 
of  race  is  associated  with  the  type  of  culture  and  the  latter  inter¬ 
preted  in  terms  of  race.  In  virtually  every  country  of  the  modern 
colonial  world,  slavery  of  the  natives  is  more  or  less  openly  at 
the  basis  of  the  economic  order  and  is  justified  in  terms  of 
an  anthropological  doctrine  which  colonial  administration  has 
everywhere  endorsed.  The  racial  inferiority  of  the  culturally 
retarded  natives  is  assumed;  slavery  under  white  domination  is 
asserted  to  operate  to  their  welfare,  to  be  preferable  to  the  alter¬ 
native  and  prior  social  conditions. 

In  any  such  bi-racial  situation  the  physical  and  racial  marks 
of  the  individual  determine  the  type  of  treatment.  One  racial 
group  is  characterized  by  a  backward  culture,  and  the  status  of 
the  individual  is  determined  by  the  fact  of  race.  The  character¬ 
istics  of  the  individuals  of  the  race  are  assumed  to  be  those 
common  to  the  racial  group  to  which  they  belong.  The  external 
marks  serve  to  classify  the  individuals,  to  put  them  in  a  certain 
category.  Their  place  and  role  in  the  society  are  determined  not 
by  their  personal  worth,  intelligence,  or  other  individual  or  per¬ 
sonal  traits  but  by  the  fact  that  the  external  signs  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  easy  classification. 

The  individual  in  the  situation  is  thus  an  unfree  person.  The 
external  racial  marks  serve  as  a  basis  for  social  distinctions; 
consequently  they  determine  the  type  and  number  of  social  con¬ 
tacts.  The  individual  of  the  exploited  race  is  restricted  in  his 
educational  and  industrial  opportunities,  in  his  associations, 
and  in  his  place  and  manner  of  life.  By  virtue  of  a  distinctive 
appearance,  he  is  more  or  less  completely  isolated  from  cultural 
contacts  and  a  certain,  usually  a  profound,  cultural  retardation 
is  inevitable. 

Race  thus  has  a  profound  sociological  significance.  Aside  from 
all  questions  of  a  biological  nature,  it  is  made  the  symbol  of 
cultural  status  and  thus  serves  to  justify  the  exploitation  of  the 
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weaker  group  with  the  inevitable  political  and  cultural  conse¬ 
quences.  Being  a  symbol  of  cultural  status  it  serves  automati¬ 
cally  to  classify  individuals,  so  to  retard  their  advance  by  limit¬ 
ing  their  freedom  and  determining  the  cultural  values  to  which 
they  have  access.  In  this  sense  the  facts  of  culture  may  depend 
upon  the  facts  of  race. 

The  sociological  problems  exist  apart  from  the  questions  of 
racial  origins,  racial  classifications,  the  biological  effects  of 
amalgamation,  and  other  problems  of  importance  and  of  interest 
to  biological  and  anthropological  students.  The  social  and  so¬ 
ciological  problems  that  arise  in  consequence  of  racial  differ¬ 
ences — educational  and  cultural  retardation,  personality,  race 
consciousness,  nationality,  and  the  like — are  problems  which 
concern  the  students  of  social  phenomena.  They  do  not  fall 
within  the  orbit  of  interest  of  the  biological  student  and  the 
biologist  has  no  methodological  technique  by  means  of  which 
he  may  approach  them. 

The  Sociological  Nature  of  the  Present  Study 

In  the  present  volume  we  are  not  concerned  with  race  as  a 
physical  and  biological  fact.  These  facts  are  of  interest  and  re¬ 
ceive  attention  only  when  and  to  the  extent  that  they  condition 
or  determine  social  contacts  and  so  determine  the  status  of  the 
individual  and  the  role  that  he  plays  in  the  social  situation. 
We  are  thus  concerned  with  race  as  a  sociological  and  as  a  social 
problem,  with  the  results  of  racial  differences  as  they  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  culture,  and  with  the  personal  and  cultural  effects 
of  the  peculiar  contacts  determined  by  the  fact  of  race. 

The  American  Negroes  are  not  a  race  in  the  anthropological 
sense;  they  are  a  population  group,  highly  mixed  in  racial  stock 
and  ancestry.  But  by  virtue  of  a  distinctive  appearance  they 
tend  to  occupy  a  definite  and  restricted  social  status.  As  a  result 
of  this  status  they  possess  certain  characteristic  mental  atti¬ 
tudes  and  social  traits.  Because  of  their  status  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  social  characteristics,  they  create  in  the  American  situa¬ 
tion  a  group  of  social  problems  that  are  subject  to  independent 
study.  These  problems  and  characteristics  are  social,  not  bio¬ 
logical.  It  is  with  these  social  and  sociological  race  problems 
that  we  are  here  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  NEGRO  POPULATION 

As  enumerated  at  the  Fifteenth  Census,  the  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States — including  persons  of  mixed  white  and 
Negro  parentage  as  well  as  persons  of  unmixed  Negro  blood — 
numbered  nearly  twelve  million  persons.  This  number  was  some¬ 
what  less  than  double  the  number  of  such  persons  enumerated 
fifty  years  previously,  over  five  times  the  number  enumerated 
in  1830,  and  nearly  sixteen  times  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
at  the  time  of  the  first  enumeration  in  1790.  Previous  to  1790 
the  numbers  are  known  only  for  certain  regions  and  then  chiefly 
from  estimates  made  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  early 
census  periods  was  in  part  attributable  to  the  continued  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves.  Since  about  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  the  net  immigration  or  emigration  of  Negroes 
has  been  inconsiderable.  The  population  has  grown  by  natural 
increase — that  is,  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths — and  con¬ 
sequently  the  rate  of  growth  has  not  been  subject  to  violent 
fluctuations.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
enumerations  to  discover  and  discount  certain  inaccuracies  in 
the  earlier  enumerations. 

When  such  revisions  have  been  made  the  increase  is  seen  to 
have  been  a  regular  and  consistent  growth.  The  additions  each 
decade  have  been  greater  than  in  the  preceding.  Where  such  ap¬ 
pears  not  to  be  the  case,  the  explanation  is  in  the  enumeration 
inaccuracies.  The  growth  in  numbers  is  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  last  decade;  from  1920  to  1930  the  natural  increase  of  the 
Negroes  was  almost  twice  the  total  Negro  population  at  the 
time  of  the  first  enumeration.  The  table  on  page  32  gives  the 
total  number  of  Negroes,  according  to  the  revised  figures,  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States  at  each  of  the  fifteen  decen¬ 
nial  censuses,  and  the  net  increase  each  decade. 
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Negro  Population  of  the  United  States  and  the  Net  Decennial 

Increase:  1790-1930 


Year 

Number 

Increase 

1790 

757,208 

1800 

1,002,037 

244,829 

1810 

1,377,808 

375,771 

1820 

1,771,656 

393,848 

1830 

2,328,642 

556,986 

1840 

2,873,648 

545,006 

1850 

3,638,808 

765,160 

1860 

4,441,830 

803,022 

cl 

O 

OO 

rH 

5,392,172 

950,342  c 

1880 

6,580,793 

1,188,621  c 

1890  b 

7,760,000 

1,179,207  c 

1900 

8,833,994 

1,073,994  c 

1910 

9,827,763 

993,769 

1920 

10,463,131 

635,368 

1930 

11,891,143 

1,428,012 

a  Estimated.  Enumeration  figure  4,880,009. 
b  Estimated.  Enumeration  figure  7,488,676. 
c  Revised  figure. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  table,  the  growth  of  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  continuous  and,  for  the  entire  period,  very  rapid 
but  the  rate  of  increase  has  declined  with  much  consistency  since 
the  first  enumeration.  The  rate  of  increase  was  particularly 
high  in  the  earlier  decades.  The  numbers  approximately  doubled 
in  the  first  25-year  period  and  quadrupled  in  a  little  over  half 
a  century.  Following  1840  the  numbers  doubled  in  the  space  of 
approximately  35  years.  In  the  half  century  between  1880  and 
1930,  the  numbers  less  than  doubled. 

Relative  Negro  and  White  Increase 

Rapid  as  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Negro  population  it  has 
at  all  times  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  the  earlier 
decades  the  native  white  stock  had  a  very  high  rate  of  natural 
increase.  There  has,  however,  been  a  rapid  decline  in  the  white 
rate  of  increase  and  in  the  later  decades  it  has  possibly  fallen  be¬ 
low  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  Negro  people.1  But  the  natural  in- 

1  The  most  competent  statistical  work  on  this  point  is  the  unpublished  study  by 
B.  D.  Karpinos.  He  shows  the  standardized  rate  of  increase  of  the  Negroes  to  be 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  white. 
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crease  of  the  white  population  has  been  supplemented  by  an 
immigration  that  has  at  times  been  very  large.  It  is  this  influx 
of  foreign  stocks  and  their  natural  increase  in  America  that  ac¬ 
counts  in  major  part  for  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  white 
population.  But  the  total  rate  of  increase  of  the  whites  has  at  all 
times  exceeded  that  of  the  Negroes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  Negro 
and  the  white  racial  elements  of  the  population  and  the  relative 
numerical  importance  of  the  Negro  as  compared  with  the  white 
at  each  enumeration  period. 

Relative  Increase  oe  the  Negro  and  White  Population;  Revised 

Figures:  1790-1930 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Increase  of 

Increase  of 

of 

Negroes 

White 

Negro 

Population 

per  1,000 

Year 

Population 

Population 

Negro 

Whites 

1790  . 

•  •  • 

19.3 

239 

1800  . 

.  34.0 

31.7 

18.9 

233 

1810 . 

.  34.9 

32.9 

19.0 

235 

1820  . 

.  34.2 

28.6 

18.4 

225 

1830  . 

.  33.7 

30.5 

18.1 

221 

1840  . 

.  34.3 

23.4 

16.8 

202 

1850  . 

.  35.4 

24.5 

15.7 

186 

1860  . 

.  36.8 

22.0 

14.1 

165 

1870  . 

.  27.5 

21.4 

13.5 

157 

1880  . 

.  26.4 

22.0 

13.1 

152 

1890  . 

.  26.7 

17.6 

12.3 

142 

1900  . 

.  21.2 

13.8 

11.6 

132 

1910 . 

.  22.3 

11.2 

10.7 

120 

1920  . 

.  15.7 

6.5 

9.9 

111 

1930  . 

.  15.7 

13.6 

9.7 

109 

It  is  evident  from  these  percentages  that  while  the  number 
of  Negroes  in  the  population  has  increased,  their  relative  numeri¬ 
cal  importance  has  declined.  At  the  first  enumeration  they  com¬ 
prised  19.3  per  cent  of  the  population;  at  the  last  enumeration 
this  per  cent  had  fallen  to  9.7.  While  the  rate  of  increase  of 
each  race  has  declined,  the  decline  of  the  Negro  peoples  has 
been  the  more  rapid.  The  facts  as  to  number  and  increase  of  the 
two  races  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  which 
gives,  absolutely  and  relatively,  the  facts  for  each. 
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The  future  growth  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  United 
States  has  been  a  favorite  field  of  speculation.  Certain  persons, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Negroes  were  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  the  whites,  have  foretold  a  time  when  the  whites 
would  be  outnumbered  and  displaced.  Others  with  equal  con¬ 
fidence  have  declared  the  Negro  group  to  be  declining  and  have 
predicted  its  present  extinction  or  absorption.  Such  predictions 
are  seldom  more  than  the  expression  of  a  fear  or  the  voicing  of 
a  hope.  In  the  present  absence  of  fundamental  analysis  of  the 
factors  controlling  population  growth,  there  is  no  basis  for  pre¬ 
diction.  The  statistical  data  are  not  adequate  for  the  usual 
type  of  population  forecast  on  the  basis  of  age  distribution  and 
the  birth  rate  and  death  rate  trends.  If  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  first  decades  of  the  century  be  continued  through  the  cen¬ 
tury  it  will  give  over  twenty  million  Negroes  in  the  year  2000. 
The  rate  will  probably  not  be  maintained — the  Negro  birth  rate 
has  shown  a  downward  trend  during  the  past  fifty  years — and 
the  number  at  the  end  of  the  century  will  probably  be  far  be¬ 
low  the  number  arrived  at  by  projecting  the  past  and  present 
rates  of  increase. 

The  Geographic  Distribution  of  the  Negroes 

The  geographic  distribution  of  the  Negro  element  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  and  has  been  at  all  times  extremely  irregular.  The  origi¬ 
nal  centers  of  the  population  within  the  United  States  were  the 
states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  At  the  time  of  the  first  census  enumeration  approximately 
83  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  population  was  in  these  four  states. 
Subsequently  the  slave  population  of  the  Lower  South  increased 
and  by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the  South  Atlantic,  the  East 
South  Central,  and  the  West  South  Central  divisions  contained 
92  per  cent  of  all  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States. 

The  Civil  War  which  freed  the  Negroes  from  the  necessity 
of  remaining  in  any  particular  section  of  the  country  had  no 
appreciable  influence  on  their  geographic  distribution.  Indeed, 
the  tendency  was  toward  a  greater  concentration  in  the  South. 
The  center  of  the  Negro  population  in  1790 — the  point  through 
which  a  north-south  line  would  divide  the  population  equally 
east  and  west,  and  through  which  an  east-west  line  would  divide 
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the  population  equally  north  and  south — was  near  Petersburg, 
Virginia.  For  120  years  it  moved  south  and  west,  at  first  rapidly 
and  in  the  later  decades  slowly,  until  in  1910  it  was  located 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Alabama  478  miles  southwest  of 
the  original  location.  At  that  time,  fifty  years  after  the  Emanci¬ 
pation,  89  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  resided  in  the  South. 

The  demand  for  unskilled  labor  in  the  industrial  centers  of 
the  North  during  the  European  War  gave  rise  to  a  considerable 
long-distance  migration  and  to  some  redistribution  of  the  Negro 
population.  The  center  of  population  for  the  first  time  moved 
north  and  east.  In  1920  it  was  located  nine  and  one-half  miles 
east  and  nineteen  and  one-half  miles  north  of  its  location  in 
1910.  But  even  after  this  migration  85.2  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population  was  still  in  the  Southern  states.  In  1920,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  center  of  Negro  population  was  34°  46'  52"  North 
Latitude  and  85°  30'  48"  West  Longitude,  approximately  1.8 
miles  north-northeast  of  Rising  Fawn,  Georgia.  The  Bureau  of 
the  Census  has  not  computed  the  location  of  the  center  of  Negro 
poulation  for  1930. 

In  the  recent  decades,  the  Negro  population  has  increased  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  except  the  mountain  areas  of  the 
West.  The  greatest  increases,  during  the  past  decade,  in  total 
numbers  and  in  percentages  were  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the 
East  North  Central  areas.  The  distribution  of  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  by  geographic  divisions  for  the  1920  and  1930  enumera¬ 
tions  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Distribution  of  the  Negro  Population  of 

1920  and  1930 

the  United  States 

Division 

1920 

1930 

New  England 

79,051 

94,086 

Middle  Atlantic 

600,183 

1,052,899 

East  North  Central 

514,554 

930,450 

West  North  Central 

278,521 

331,784 

South  Atlantic 

4,325,120 

4,421,388 

East  South  Central 

2,523,532 

2,658,238 

West  South  Central 

2,063,579 

2,281,951 

Mountain 

30,801 

30,225 

Pacific 

47,790 

90,122 
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Well  over  three-fourths  of  the  Negroes  are  resident  in  the 
three  southern  divisions.  But  the  concentration  of  the  Negro 
population  is  not  adequately  appreciated  until  it  is  examined 
in  terms  of  smaller  geographic  units  and  in  terms  of  the  per¬ 
centages  of  Negroes  in  these  areas.  In  sixteen  of  the  states  the 
Negroes  constitute  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
in  fourteen  other  states  they  comprise  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Of  the  remaining  states,  nine  have  from 
five  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  population  Negro;  eight 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  between  twenty-five  and 
fifty  per  cent  Negro;  and  in  one  state,  Mississippi,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  Negroes  is  over  fifty.  The  percentage  distribution  of  the 
Negroes  is  shown  graphically  on  the  map  (page  38)  from  the 
Census  volume  on  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  1920-1932. 

The  states  with  high  percentages  of  Negroes  in  the  popula¬ 
tions  and  the  per  cent  the  Negroes  constituted  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lations  of  these  states  at  the  more  recent  enumerations  are  given 
in  the  following  table. 


States  with  Large  Negro  Populations  : 
Percentages  for  1910,  1920,  1930 


States 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Alabama 

42.5 

38.4 

35.7 

Arkansas 

28.1 

27.0 

25.8 

Delaware 

15.4 

13.6 

13.7 

District  of  Columbia 

28.5 

25.1 

27.1 

Florida 

41.0 

34.0 

29.4 

Georgia 

45.1 

41.7 

36.8 

Louisiana 

43.1 

38.9 

36.9 

Maryland 

17.9 

16.9 

16.9 

Mississippi 

56.2 

52.2 

50.2 

North  Carolina 

31.6 

29.8 

29.0 

South  Carolina 

55.2 

51.4 

45.6 

Tennessee 

21.7 

19.3 

18.3 

Texas 

17.7 

15.9 

14.7 

Virginia 

32.6 

29.9 

26.8 

In  certain  counties  of  these  states  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
is  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  states  as  a  whole.  The  so-called 
Black  Belt,  the  area  with  over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population 
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Negro,  consists  of  a  belt  of  counties  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
through  South  Carolina,  central  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  a 
portion  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1930  there  were  191 
counties  with  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  their  population  Negro. 
These  counties  had  a  Negro  population  of  2,738,432  which  was 
29.3  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  population  of  the  South.  The 
number  of  the  Black  Belt  counties  has  decreased  in  the  recent 
decades;  in  1920  there  were  221  such  counties  and  in  1910 
there  were  264.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Negro 
population  of  the  Black  Belt  has  decreased  1,319,187  or  32.4 
per  cent.  Some  part  of  this  decline,  however,  has  been  due  to  a 
decrease  in  the  area  included  in  the  Black  Belt.  There  has  been 
a  somewhat  comparable  decline  in  the  white  population  of  these 
counties. 

The  Black  Belt  counties,  in  1930,  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Georgia  48,  Mississippi  35,  South  Carolina  25,  Virginia  21, 
Alabama  18,  Louisiana  16,  Arkansas  9,  North  Carolina  9,  Flor¬ 
ida  4,  Texas  4,  Tennessee  2. 

In  1930  there  were  19  counties  where  the  Negroes  comprised 
75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  population.  Eight  of  these  counties 
were  in  Mississippi,  six  in  Alabama,  two  in  Georgia,  and  one 
each  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  In  Lowndes  County, 
Alabama  and  Tunica  County,  Mississippi,  the  Negroes  consti¬ 
tuted  85.8  per  cent  of  the  populations.  In  the  former  there  were 
6,048  Negroes  per  1,000  whites;  in  the  latter  there  were  6,103 
Negroes  per  1,000  whites. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  Negro  population  has  at  all 
periods  been  concentrated  in  a  relatively  limited  area.  In  each 
of  the  enumerations  before  1870  between  91  and  93  per  cent 
of  the  Negroes  resided  in  the  Southern  states.  Owing  chiefly  to 
migration  the  percentage  fell  to  89.0  per  cent  in  1910,  to  85.2 
per  cent  in  1920,  and  to  78.7  in  1930. 

The  migration  of  the  Negroes,  however,  has  been  somewhat 
larger  than  the  statistical  summaries  usually  indicate.  There 
has  been  a  migration  of  Negroes  into  as  well  as  out  of  the  South 
and  the  two  movements  have  in  large  part  counteracted  each 
other.  But  in  the  period  of  the  World  War  and  again  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decade,  the  movement  of  Negroes  out  of  the  South  was 
not  only  large  but  it  was  in  large  part  a  long-distance  migration 
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and  for  this  reason  had  a  pronounced  effect  upon  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  Negro  population.  The  migrants  came  from 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida  and  in  smaller  num¬ 
bers  from  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina.  They  went  in  largest  numbers  to  the  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  North  and  East. 

But  in  spite  of  the  large  migration  of  this  period,  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Negroes  continued  to  live  in  the  state  of  their  birth. 
The  percentages  living  in  states  other  than  those  of  their  birth 
has  changed  only  slightly  in  the  recent  enumerations.  In  1900, 
some  15.6  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  were  living  in  other  states 
than  those  in  which  they  were  born;  in  1910  the  per  cent  was 
16.4;  in  1920  it  was  19.6;  and  in  1930  it  was  24.9. 

The  Negroes  born  in  the  North  and  West  have  shown  a  greater 
tendency  to  change  their  place  of  residence  than  have  the 
Negroes  born  in  the  South.  In  1930  more  than  58  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  living  in  the  North  and  West  were  born  in  the 
South;  of  those  living  in  the  South,  less  than  one  per  cent  were 
born  in  other  sections. 

The  exodus  of  Negroes  from  the  South  during  and  following 
the  War  period  took  on  the  form  of  a  somewhat  spectacular  mass 
movement  and  so  attracted  a  widespread  popular  interest.  The 
significance  of  the  movement  has  aroused  much  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  rather  em¬ 
phatically  asserted  that  the  movement  is  merely  a  temporary 
dislocation  and  indicative  of  no  general  redistribution  of  the 
Negro  peoples.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  asserted  with  per¬ 
haps  equal  dogmatism  to  be  symptomatic,  to  foretell  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Negroes  that  will  tend  to  equalize  their  numbers 
in  various  states.  The  factors  involved  are  such  as  to  make  pre¬ 
diction  hazardous.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  as  the  Negroes 
become  more  literate  they  will  become  more  mobile.  The  mi¬ 
gration  itself  will  in  general  operate  to  attract  or  repel  more 
migrants  to  the  extent  of  the  success  of  the  migrants  in  the  new 
situations.  In  turn,  the  success  of  these  migrants,  for  the  most 
part  unskilled  laborers,  will  turn  in  large  part  upon  the  immi¬ 
gration  policy  of  the  national  government.  In  any  long  time  view 
of  the  case,  the  development  of  the  South  must  be  included  as 
a  factor.  This  region  is  still  one  of  relatively  undeveloped  re- 
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sources  and  of  almost  limitless  agricultural  possibilities.  A  rela¬ 
tively  slight  modification  of  conditions  would  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  world  to  a  peasant  people. 

The  Urbanization  of  the  Negro  People 

Of  more  significance  than  the  interstate  migration  is  the  move¬ 
ment  to  cities.  This,  like  the  interstate  movement,  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  recent  decades.  The  Negroes  and  particularly  the  South¬ 
ern  Negroes  have  been  essentially  a  rural  population.  But  the 
demand  for  unskilled  laborers  in  industry  in  the  last  decade, 
reinforced  by  the  general  restlessness  characteristic  of  the  times, 
attracted  large  numbers  of  Negroes  to  the  cities.  In  consequence, 
the  Negro  population  of  urban  communities  increased  rapidly 
while  the  rural  Negro  population  declined.  During  the  past  two 
decades  the  urban  Negro  population  increased  at  a  greater  rate 
than  the  white  population.  If  the  movement  continues,  the  Negro 
population,  like  the  white  population,  will  be  predominantly  ur¬ 
ban  by  the  end  of  the  present  decade. 

The  degree  to  which  urbanization  has  progressed  varies  with 
the  section  of  the  country  and  with  the  racial  elements  in  the 
population.  The  distribution  in  1930  is  shown  in  the  following 
tabulation. 


Percentage  of  Populations,  Urban  and  Rural, 
By  Sections  and  Racial  Classes:  1930 


Class 

United  States 

South 

North 

West 

Urban 

All  Classes 

56.2 

34.1 

67.2 

58.8 

Negro 

43.7 

31.7 

88.3 

82.5 

White 

57.7 

34.7 

66.5 

59.6 

Rural 

All  Classes 

43.8 

65.9 

32.8 

41.2 

Negro 

56.3 

68.3 

11.7 

17.5 

White 

42.3 

65.3 

33.5 

40.4 

The  urbanization  movement  has  progressed  less  rapidly  in 
the  South  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  true  of 
both  the  white  and  the  Negro  elements.  Inasmuch  as  the  Negroes 
are  in  major  part  a  southern  population,  they  have  been  in- 
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fluenced  by  the  regional  trend.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Negro  element  of  the  population  is  becoming  urbanized  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table  which  shows,  separately  for  the 
United  States  and  the  southern  regions,  the  percentages  of  urban 
and  rural  Negroes  at  the  different  enumerations  from  1890. 


Urban 

and  Rural 
States  and 

Distribution 
in  the  South 

of  Negroes  in 
:  1890  to  1930 

the  United 

United  States 

The  South 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Year 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1890 

19.4 

80.6 

15.3 

84.7 

1900 

22.7 

77.3 

17.2 

82.8 

1910 

27.3 

72.7 

21.2 

78.8 

1920 

34.0 

66.0 

25.3 

74.7 

1930 

43.7 

56.3 

31.7 

68.3 

The  white  population  of  the  United  States  has  for  some 
decades  been  predominantly  urban;  the  Negro  population  has 
been  chiefly  rural.  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  two  popu¬ 
lation  elements  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Rural  and  Urban  Population 
of  the  United  States,  by  Race:  1910,  1920,  1930 


Total  White  Negro 


Year 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1910 

45.8 

54.2 

48.2 

51.8 

27.3 

72.7 

1920 

51.4 

48.6 

53.4 

46.6 

34.0 

66.0 

1930 

56.2 

43.8 

57.7 

42.3 

43.7 

56.3 

It  is  here  obvious  that  the  urbanization  movement  includes 
both  whites  and  Negroes.  The  chief  difference  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  time ;  the  urban  growth  began  earlier  in  the  case  of 
the  whites  than  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes. 

The  relative  increase  of  the  two  types  of  communities  in  the 
recent  decades  is  striking.  The  increase  of  the  urban  population 
has  been  constant  and  rapid;  the  rate  of  rural  increase  in  the 
past  two  decades  has  become  negative  not  only  in  the  South  but 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  percentage  increases  and  de¬ 
creases  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  last  four  decades  are 
shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Percentage  Increases  and  Decreases  of  the  Urban  and  Rural 

Negro  Population  :  1890  to  1930 

Decades  Per  Cent  Urban  Per  Cent  Rural 

1890-1900  35.4  13.6 

1900-1910  34.0  4.5 

1910-1920  32.6  -3.4 

1920-1930  45.9  -3.0 


In  1920  the  Negroes  constituted  9.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  country;  in  1930,  they  constituted  9.7  per 
cent.  Of  the  urban  population  they  constituted  6.6  per  cent  in 
1920  and  7.5  per  cent  in  1930;  of  the  rural  population  they  con¬ 
stituted  13.4  per  cent  in  1920  and  12.4  per  cent  in  1930.  The 
per  cent  they  comprised  of  the  urban  population  in  1920  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  enumerations.  But 
their  per  cent  of  the  total  population  as  well  as  of  the  rural 
population  declined  from  one  decade  to  the  next.  The  following 
tabulation  gives  the  total  numbers  in  the  United  States  and 
the  numbers,  urban  and  rural,  together  with  the  percentages 
they  constituted  of  the  total  population  for  each  of  the  last  four 
enumerations. 


Negro  Population  of  the  United  States,  by  Urban  and  Rural 

Residence,  1900-1930 


Number  Per  Cent 


Year 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1900 

8,833,994 

2,002,008 

6,831,986 

11.6 

6.6 

15.0 

1910 

9,827,763 

2,684,797 

7,142,966 

10.7 

6.4 

14.3 

1920 

10,463,131 

3,559,473 

6,903,658 

9.9 

6.6 

13.4 

1930 

11,891,143 

5,193,913 

6,697,230 

9.7 

7.5 

12.4 

The  distribution  of  the  two  racial  elements  in  the  rural  and 
urban  populations  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  shows 
the  extent  to  which  urbanization  has  progressed.  In  the  North 
and  West  the  Negroes  are  nearly  all  urban  dwellers;  the  bulk 
of  the  Negro  rural  population  is  in  the  South.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  white  population,  while  more  urbanized  in  the  North 
and  West  than  in  the  South,  does  not  show  such  extreme  con¬ 
trasts.  The  following  tabulation  gives  the  comparative  racial 
distribution  at  the  last  two  census  enumerations. 
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Percentage  Distribution  of  the  Negro  and  White  Populations, 
by  Sections  and  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence:  1920  and  1930 


Section  White  Negro 


Urban 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

South 

13.9 

15.3 

63.2 

57.1 

North 

77.1 

74.5 

35.1 

41.0 

West 

Rural 

9.0 

10.3 

1.6 

1.9 

South 

38.7 

39.3 

96.5 

95.5 

North 

52.2 

51.2 

3.2 

4.2 

West 

9.1 

9.5 

.3 

.3 

In  practically  all  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  Negro  element.  This  increase  in  the 
decade  ending  in  1910  was  in  harmony  with  a  similar  tendency 
of  the  white  population.  But  the  increases  during  the  decade  of 
the  World  War  and  in  the  decade  following  were  far  in  excess 
of  any  tendency  toward  urbanization  previously  manifested  by 
this  element  of  the  population.  The  growth  was  particularly 
rapid  in  certain  of  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  North  and 
East.  The  trend  has  continued  into  the  present  decade. 

In  the  93  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  over  in  1930, 
there  wTere  2,881,790  Negroes.  Each  of  seven  cities  had  a  Negro 
population  of  over  100,000.  The  seven  cities  with  their  Negro 
populations  and  the  percentages  the  Negroes  constituted  of  the 
total  populations  are  given  in  the  following  tabulation. 


Cities  in  the  United  States  with  100,000  or  more  Negro 

Population:  1930 


Cities 

Negro 

Population 

Percentage  of 
Population  Negro 

New  York 

327,706 

4.7 

Chicago 

233,903 

6.9 

Philadelphia 

219,599 

11.3 

Baltimore 

142,106 

17.7 

Washington 

132,068 

27.1 

New  Orleans 

129,632 

28.3 

Detroit 

120,066 

7.7 

The  northern  Negroes  are  not  only  an  urbanized  population 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  the  larger  cities.  Over  one- 
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third  of  the  Negroes  in  the  North  are  concentrated  in  four  cities 
having  over  100,000  Negroes,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Negroes  are  in  cities  with  total  populations  of  100,000  or 
more  inhabitants.  There  are  80  cities  in  the  United  States  with 
Negro  population  of  10,000  or  more.  In  general  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  is  increasing  in  the  northern  cities. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  Negroes  in  northern 
cities  of  large  Negro  populations  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
which  gives  the  increase  and  the  percentage  increase  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  populations  during  the  last  two  decades. 


Increase  in  Negro  Population  of  Northern  Cities  with  Over  100,000 
Negro  Population:  1910-1920  and  1920-1930 

1910-1920  1920-1930 


Cities 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

New  York 

60,758 

66.3 

175,239 

114.9 

Chicago 

65,355 

148.2 

124,445 

113.7 

Philadelphia 

49,770 

58.9 

85,370 

63.6 

Detroit 

35,097 

611.3 

79,228 

194.0 

Despite  the  movement  of  large  numbers  to  the  cities  in  the 
recent  decades,  the  mass  of  the  Negro  population  still  lives  in 
the  rural  districts.  In  most  of  the  large  industrial  cities  of  the 
North,  the  Negroes  constitute  a  relatively  minor  part  of  the 
populations.  But  in  many  of  the  southern  cities,  while  the  actual 
number  of  Negroes  is  less,  they  constitute  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  total  population.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities,  over  one- 
half  of  the  population  is  Negro.  The  following  large  southern 
cities  have  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  Negroes. 

Percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  Total  Populations  of  Selected 
Southern  Cities:  1920  and  1930 


Cities 

1920 

1930 

Bessemer,  Alabama 

56.6 

56.4 

Savannah,  Georgia 

47.1 

45.7 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

45.6 

45.4 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

47.6 

45.1 

Petersburgh,  Virginia 

43.9 

44.1 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

42.8 

43.3 

Macon,  Georgia 

43.6 

43.0 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 

42.7 

41.2 
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Cities 

1920 

1930 

Jackson,  Mississippi 

43.5 

40.2 

Augusta,  Georgia 

43.0 

40.1 

Birmingham,  Alabama 

39.3 

38.2 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

37.7 

38.1 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

45.3 

37.2 

Mobile,  Alabama 

39.3 

35.9 

In  general  the  proportion  of  Negroes  is  decreasing  in  the 
southern  cities,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  all.  In  certain 
cities  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North  the  recent  rates  of 
increase  have  been  extremely  rapid.  In  the  cities  of  small  popula¬ 
tion  the  percentage  increase  of  Negroes  has  been  larger  than 
in  cities  receiving  a  larger  total  number  of  migrants. 

The  following  cities  are  notable  for  the  number  of  Negroes 
they  have  attracted  in  the  recent  decades  relative  to  their  Negro 
populations  in  1910. 


Cities  Showing  a  High  Percentage  Increase  in 

1910  to  1930 


Cities 


Akron,  Ohio 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
Gary,  Indiana 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Houston,  Texas 
Jackson,  Mississippi 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Miami,  Florida 
Monroe,  Louisiana 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Port  Arthur,  Texas 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Negro  Population: 


1910 

1920 

1930 

657 

5,580 

11,080 

17,942 

18,889 

33,289 

5,741 

40,838 

120,066 

6,869 

7,654 

18,717 

383 

5,299 

17,922 

5,710 

5,973 

14,050 

23,929 

33,960 

63,337 

10,554 

9,936 

19,423 

7,638 

11,302 

17,093 

7,599 

15,579 

38,894 

2,258 

9,270 

25,116 

5,320 

5,540 

10,112 

6,546 

8,241 

14,662 

1,493 

3,910 

10,003 

1,959 

8,878 

15,203 

9,087 

20,735 

32,566 

The  Sex  Distribution 

The  sex  distribution  of  the  Negro  people  in  America  is  ir¬ 
regular  and  shows  some  peculiar  characteristics.  The  figures  for 
the  total  Negro  population  in  1930  gave  970  males  for  each 
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8  1,000  females.  In  1920  the  ratio  was  992  males  for  each  1,000 
females,  in  1910  the  ratio  was  989  males  for  each  1,000  females, 
and  in  1900  the  number  was  986  males  to  each  1,000  females. 
A  similar  excess  of  females  has  appeared  in  each  enumeration 
beginning  with  that  of  1840.  This  excess  of  females  is  of  course 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States  men  are  in  excess  of  women  in  the  ratio  of  1,02  7  to  1,000. 
Each  of  the  other  elements  of  the  population  with  the  exception 
of  the  native  white  group  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  shows 
a  considerable  masculinity.  And  in  the  case  of  the  group  of 
foreign  and  mixed  parentage  the  femininity  is  to  be  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  terms  of  errors  in  classification. 

The  sex  ratios  of  the  Negro  and  white  populations  during  the 
past  100  years  is  given  in  the  table  below. 

Sex  Ratios  of  the  Negro  and  White  Populations  of  the 
United  States:  1840  to  1930 


Negro 

Total  White 

Year 

Population 

Population 

1840 

99.5 

104.5 

1850 

99.1 

105.2 

1860 

99.6 

105.3 

1870 

96.2 

102.8 

1880 

97.8 

104.0 

1890 

99.5 

105.4 

1900 

98.6 

104.9 

1910 

98.9 

106.6 

1920 

99.2 

104.4 

1930 

97.0 

102.7 

The  Negro  sex  ratios  vary  with  geographic  regions.  In  the 
South  there  is  a  paucity  of  Negro  males;  the  masculinity  in  the 
South  in  1930  was  95.9.  In  the  North  and  West  men  are  in 
excess;  in  1930  the  Negro  masculinity  was  101.0  in  the  North 
and  104.1  in  the  West.  These  differences  are  perhaps  adequately 
understood  as  a  result  of  migration:  men  more  frequently  than 
women  undertake  long-distance  migration,  and  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  North  and  West  contain  many  recent  migrants. 

As  between  the  rural  and  urban  elements  of  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation,  women  are  in  excess  in  the  urban  and  men  in  the  rural 
areas.  This  is  similar  to  the  urban-rural  sex  distribution  of  the 
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white  population  and  is  explained  by  the  greater  short-distance 
migration  of  women.  But  the  excess  of  white  men  in  the  rural 
population  is  very  much  greater  than  is  the  excess  of  Negro 
men — 109.0  for  the  whites,  101.7  for  the  Negroes.  The  sex  ratios 
for  the  urban  and  rural  elements  of  the  population  are  shown, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  following 

table. 

Negro  Males  per  100  Negro  Females,  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residence: 

1900  to  1930 


Year 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1900 

96.6 

87.8 

102.1 

1910 

98.9 

90.7 

102.1 

1920 

99.2 

95.4 

101.2 

1930 

97.0 

91.3 

101.7 

The  Negro  sex  distribution  by  age  is  strikingly  irregular. 
There  is  an  excess  of  females  in  all  age  groups  under  45  years. 
The  excess  of  females  is  greatest  in  years  of  early  maturity — 
15  to  35  years.  In  1930,  the  excess  of  females  was  greatest  in 
the  20-24  years  age-group.  The  females  were  in  excess  of  the 
males  in  the  proportion  of  1,000  to  852. 

The  excess  of  females  is  a  characteristic  of  the  mixed-blood 
segment  of  the  Negro  population.  At  the  1930  enumeration  no 
data  were  assembled  in  regard  to  the  status  of  racial  intermix¬ 
ture.  At  the  previous  enumeration  the  Negroes  classed  as  of  full 
blood  had  a  slight  excess  of  males  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
But  in  the  mulatto  division  the  females  were  in  excess  in  all 
sections  except  the  West  where  long-distance  migration  had  led 
to  a  slight  masculinity.  The  excess  of  mulatto  women  was 
particularly  high  in  the  urban  centers,  the  excess  being  almost 
ten  to  eight.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  contrast  in  a 
striking  way. 

Negro  and  Mulatto  Males  per  1,000  Females  in  the  Urban  and 

Rural  Populations:  1920 


Classification 

Urban 

Rural 

Total  Negro  Population 

908 

1,021 

Full-blood  Negroes 

947 

1,043 

Mixed-blood  Negroes 

810 

931 
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In  explanation  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  sex  distribution 
it  is  possible  to  resort  to  the  idea  that  cross  breeding  produces  an 
excess  of  females.  But  it  seems  unnecessary  to  advance  this  order 
of  explanation.  The  reasons  for  the  facts  seem  to  lie  in  part  in 
accidental  omissions  from  the  count,  which  would  be  greater  in 
the  case  of  men  than  of  women,  and  in  inaccuracies  resulting 
from  an  imperfect  classification.  But  of  more  importance  than 
either,  perhaps,  is  the  annual  loss  to  the  race  that  results  from 
light-colored  mulattoes  changing  their  racial  status  and  passing 
as  white  men.  A  considerable  number  of  light-colored  individu¬ 
als,  as  they  come  to  early  manhood,  move  to  new  localities  and 
report  themselves  as  white.  The  number  of  light  mulattoes  who 
pass  temporarily  or  permanently  into  the  white  race  is  much 
larger  in  the  case  of  men  than  of  women. 

The  Age  Composition 

The  age  composition  of  a  population  is  important.  The  age 
ratios  are  normally  determined  by  the  birth  and  death  rates; 
a  high  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  early  age  groups 
suggests  either  a  rapid  natural  increase  or  a  short  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  life.  Also,  the  social  and  psychological  characteristics  of 
the  group  are  in  part  dependent  upon  the  age  factor. 

The  following  table  allows  a  comparison  of  the  age  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro  population  with  that  of  the  white  population 
of  native  parentage  in  1910,  1920,  and  1930;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  distribution  for  each  group  at  the  three  enumerations. 

Percentage  Composition  of  the  Populations  by  Age  Groups: 


1910,  1920,  and  1930 

Native  White  of 

Age  Groups  Negro  Native  Parentage 


1910 

1920 

1930 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Under  5  years 

12.9 

10.9 

10.3 

13.2 

12.6 

11.3 

5  to  9  years 

12.7 

12.1 

11.5 

11.8 

11.9 

11.9 

10  to  14  years 

11.8 

11.8 

10.5 

10.8 

11.1 

10.7 

15  to  19  years 

10.8 

10.4 

10.5 

10.3 

9.6 

9.9 

20  to  44  years 

37.3 

38.2 

39.7 

35.6 

35.9 

36.3 

45  years  and  over 

14.5 

16.4 

17.3 

18.1 

18.8 

19.9 

The  median  age  of  the  Negro  population — that  is,  the  age  at 
which  the  population  divides  into  two  equal  groups,  the  number 
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younger  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  number  older — is  lower 
than  that  of  the  white  population.  The  median  age  of  the  whites 
is  of  course  affected  by  the  age  distribution  of  the  foreign  born, 
relatively  few  of  whom  are  in  the  younger  years.  In  1910,  for 
example,  the  median  age  of  the  native  whites  was  21.4  years 
as  against  24.4  years  for  the  total  white  population;  in  1930, 
the  median  age  of  the  native  whites  was  23.8  as  against  26.9 
for  the  total  white  population.  In  the  case  of  both  the  Negroes 
and  the  whites  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  median 
age.  The  increase  in  each  case  is  probably  due  in  some  part  to 
a  decline  in  the  mortality  rates,  but  certainly  in  part  also  to  the 
decline  in  the  birth  rates.  Each  tends  to  raise  the  median  age: 
the  declining  death  rates  by  increasing  the  number  in  the  upper 
age  groups,  the  declining  birth  rates  by  reducing  the  number 
in  the  younger  age  groups.  The  following  table  shows  the 
significant  facts  in  regard  to  the  median  age  of  the  Negro  and 
the  white  populations. 

Median  Age  of  Negro  and  White  Populations:  1900  to  1930 


Race  and  Year 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

1900^ 

r  Negro 

19.4 

19.5 

19.4 

L  White 

23.4 

23.8 

22.9 

1910  "j 

f  Negro 

20.8 

21.1 

20.6 

L  White 

24.4 

24.9 

23.9 

1920-1 

r  Negro 

22.3 

22.8 

22.0 

L  White 

25.6 

26.1 

25.1 

1 930  -j 

r  Negro 

23.4 

23.7 

23.2 

.  White 

26.9 

27.2 

26.7 

The  age  distribution  of  the  Negro  population  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  range  of  variation  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  children  under  20  years  in  1930  comprise  46.0 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  in  the  South,  31.8  per  cent  in 
the  North,  and  27.2  per  cent  in  the  West.  The  proportion  in 
the  South  is  slightly  above  and  that  in  the  North  and  West 
markedly  below  that  of  the  Negro  population  as  a  whole.  In 
the  older  age  groups  the  proportion  in  the  South  is  below  and 
that  of  the  North  and  West  above  the  average  of  the  whole 
country.  In  the  middle  age  groups,  35  to  44  years,  the  percentage 
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for  the  total  Negro  population  is  13.3,  for  the  South  12.0,  for 
the  North  17.7,  and  for  the  West  20.1.  Some  of  the  variations 
observed  may  be  due  to  sectional  differences  in  the  birth  and 
death  rates,  but  the  chief  causal  factor  doubtless  lies  in  the 
facts  of  Negro  migration.  The  effects  of  changes  in  residence 
are  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  the  regions  where  the  number  of  Negroes 
is  small  since  the  migrants  are  there,  relatively  to  the  whole 
population,  most  important.  Consequently  the  age  disturbances 
appear  chiefly  in  the  North  and  West  where  the  numbers  of  the 
race  are  comparatively  small. 


Age  Composition  of  the  Negro  Population:  1930 


Age  Period 

United 

States 

South 

North 

West 

Under  5  years 

10.3 

10.9 

8.5 

6.5 

5  to  9  years 

11.5 

12.3 

8.7 

7.3 

10  to  14  years 

10.5 

11.4 

7.2 

6.6 

15  to  19  years 

10.5 

11.4 

7.4 

6.8 

20  to  24  years 

10.1 

10.2 

9.9 

8.2 

25  to  29  years 

9.0 

8.3 

11.9 

9.6 

30  to  34  years 

7.3 

6.4 

10.5 

9.9 

35  to  44  years 

13.3 

12.0 

17.7 

20.1 

45  to  54  years 

9.5 

9.2 

10.7 

14.3 

55  to  64  years 

4.6 

4.7 

4.5 

6.5 

65  years  and  over 

3.1 

3.2 

2.7 

3.8 

Age  unknown 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

A  similar  variation  in  age  composition  appears  from  state  to 
state.  Where  the  total  Negro  population  is  small  the  entrance 
or  departure  of  a  small  number  of  persons  of  a  certain  age  group 
may  profoundly  disturb  the  normal  age  distribution.  The  median 
age  is  lower  in  the  southern  than  in  any  of  the  northern  states. 
The  states  with  a  high  median  age  are  those  where  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  migrants  is  high.  The  range  in  1920  was  from  17.5  years 
as  the  median  age  in  South  Carolina  to  33.1  years  as  the  median 
age  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  age  distribution  is  likewise  affected  by  the  cityward 
migration.  This  movement  involves  chiefly  persons  in  the  middle 
years  of  life;  members  of  both  the  younger  and  the  older  age 
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groups  remain  behind.  Consequently,  the  urban  population  is 
made  up  in  much  larger  part  than  is  the  rural  of  persons  in  the 
productive  years  of  life.  At  the  last  enumeration  37.8  per  cent 
of  the  urban  and  23.2  per  cent  of  the  rural  Negroes  were  in  the 
ages  25  to  44.  One  was  above  and  the  other  below  the  average 
of  the  Negro  population  as  a  whole,  which  was  29.6  per  cent. 
The  more  disturbed  ratios  of  the  urban  populations  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  urban  Negroes  is  less  than 
the  total  number  of  rural  Negroes;  the  migration  to  the  cities 
upsets  the  ratios  more  profoundly  there  than  in  the  rural  regions. 
The  differences  in  birth  and  death  rates  between  the  Negro 
urban  and  rural  communities  also  affect  at  least  slightly  the 
ratios. 


The  Ethnic  Composition 

The  enumeration  statistics  suggest  rather  than  measure  the 
degree  of  racial  amalgamation.  The  terms  “black”  and  “mu¬ 
latto”  do  not  correspond  with  any  nicety  to  differences  in  physi¬ 
cal  characters.  Rather  few  of  the  American  Negroes  are  black 
and  by  no  means  all  the  dark-skinned  individuals  are  pure-blood 
Negroes.  The  term  mulatto  is  used  in  a  generic  sense  to  include 
all  persons,  except  full-blood  Negroes,  with  any  perceptible 
trace  of  Negro  blood.  It  comprehends  all  grades  and  degrees  of 
intermixture  from  the  Negro  with  the  smallest  perceptible  trace 
of  white  admixture  to  the  white  person  with  any  perceptible 
trace  of  Negro  admixture.  The  number  of  mulattoes  is  not, 
therefore,  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  races  have 
mingled.  The  one  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Census  Bureau  to 
measure  more  accurately  the  extent  of  the  racial  intermixture 
was  admittedly  not  a  success.  Equal  traces  of  Negro  and  white 
blood  do  not  show  equally  in  different  individuals.  Moreover, 
the  definitions  of  the  terms  black  and  mulatto  have  not  been 
the  same  at  the  different  enumerations. 

The  table  on  page  53  gives  the  census  data  available  in  regard 
to  the  numbers  and  percentages  of  black  and  mulatto  elements 
in  the  population  at  the  different  enumerations  when  the  dis¬ 
tinction  was  made. 
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Mulattoes 


Census 

Year 

Total 

Black 

Mulatto 

Number  Per  Cent 

to  1,000 
Blacks 

1850 

3,638,808 

3,233,057 

405,751 

11.2 

126 

1860 

4,441,830 

3,853,467 

588,363 

13.2 

153 

1870 

4,880,009 

4,295,960 

584,049 

12.0 

136 

1890 

7,488,676  a 

6,337,980 

1,132,060 

15.2 

179 

1910 

9,827,763 

7,777,077 

2,050,686 

20.9 

264 

1920 

10,463,131 

8,802,577 

1,660,554 

15.9 

189 

a  Includes  18,636  Negroes  enumerated  in  Indian  territory,  not  distin¬ 
guished  as  black  and  mulatto. 


Owing  to  enumeration  difficulties  and  inaccuracies  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  mixed-blood  element  of  the  population  appears  to 
be  highly  irregular.  But  aside  from  the  irregularity  the  table 
shows  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  mulattoes.  This  would 
naturally  be  the  case  inasmuch  as  the  group  grows  by  natural 
increase  resulting  from  the  union  of  mulattoes  with  mulattoes 
as  well  as  by  the  increase  that  results  from  the  union  of  whites 
with  both  the  black  and  the  mulatto  members  of  the  Negro 
group.  The  increase  of  the  full-blood  Negroes  is  restricted  to 
the  natural  increase  resulting  from  the  union  of  blacks  with 
blacks  and  to  the  offspring  of  black  and  mulatto  unions  where 
the  trace  of  white  blood  in  the  offspring  is  too  small  to  be  per¬ 
ceptible.  The  immigration  of  full-blood  Negroes  is  a  negligible 
factor  in  the  numerical  increase.  The  increasing  proportion  of 
mulattoes  may  and  at  least  in  part  does  show  the  dissemination 
of  the  white  blood  already  within  the  race  rather  than  a  con¬ 
tinuous  infusion  of  white  blood. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Negro  population  are  thus 
being  changed  by  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the  white  blood  al¬ 
ready  in  the  race.  As  this  process  goes  on,  the  increase  of  the 
mixed-blood  group  at  the  expense  of  the  full-blood  group,  the 
Negro  population  becomes  more  and  more  a  mulatto  population. 
It  is  variously  estimated  that  one-third,  one-half,  or  even  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  Negroes  already  show  some  larger  or 
smaller  trace  of  intermixture  but  which  is  in  many  cases  so 
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slight  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  enumerators.  As  this  intermix¬ 
ture  becomes  more  widespread,  as  the  Negro  type  is  modified  by 
traces  of  white  blood  imperceptible  to  common  observation, 
there  is  a  shift  in  the  basis  on  which  comparison  is  made.  The 
standard  of  comparison  is  the  full-blood  Negro.  But  as  the  type 
becomes  modified  by  the  spread  of  the  white  intermixture,  there 
ceases  to  be  a  full-blood  type.  The  darker  members  of  the 
mixed-blood  population  become  the  basis  for  comparison  and 
the  contrast  between  the  black  and  the  mulatto  becomes  less 
sharp. 

There  is  also  an  opposite  force  at  work.  Each  year  the  mu¬ 
latto  group  loses  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  its  members 
through  their  disappearance  into  the  white  population.  Many 
individuals  whose  percentage  of  Negro  blood  is  only  one-eighth 
or  less  are  to  all  appearances  white  persons.  In  any  region  where 
the  person  and  his  ancestry  are  not  known  he  may  pass  as  a 
person  of  pure  white  ancestry.  This  matter  of  loss  from  the 
lighter  end  of  the  racial  group  has  gone  on  for  a  very  long  time. 
Also,  it  tends  to  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  white  blood 
becomes  more  general  in  the  race  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
whites  and  the  mulattoes.  It  also  becomes  easier  for  light  colored 


Mulattoes  in  the  Negro  Population,  by  Geographic  Areas: 
1850,  1860,  1890,  1900,  and  1920 


United 

States 

South 

North 

West 

1850 

Per  Cent  Mulatto 

11.2 

10.0 

24.8 

23.4 

Mulattoes  to  1,000  Blacks 

126 

111 

329 

306 

1870 

Per  Cent  Mulatto 

12.0 

11.1 

20.3 

35.6 

Mulattoes  to  1,000  Blacks 

136 

125 

255 

553 

1890 

Per  Cent  Mulatto 

15.2 

13.7 

28.0 

39.2 

Mulattoes  to  1,000  Blacks 

179 

159 

390 

644 

1900 

Per  Cent  Mulatto 

20.9 

20.1 

26.6 

32.1 

Mulattoes  to  1,000  Blacks 

264 

252 

363 

473 

1920 

Per  Cent  Mulatto 

15.9 

15.7 

16.5 

24.9 

Mulattoes  to  1,000  Blacks 

189 

186 

198 

366 
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mulattoes  to  pass  as  white  men  as  the  fundamental  characters 
of  the  white  stock  are  modified  by  the  tinge  of  Negro  blood 
thus  entering  and  by  the  immigration  and  amalgamation  of 
stocks  less  sharply  contrasted  in  physical  type  than  were  the 
older  American  type  and  the  Negro  peoples. 

At  each  of  the  enumerations,  the  proportion  of  mulattoes  has 
been  lowest  in  the  South  and,  except  in  1850,  highest  in  the 
West.  The  essential  facts  for  the  five  mulatto  enumerations  are 
shown  in  the  preceding  table. 

In  actual  numbers,  the  great  majority  of  the  mixed-bloods 
are,  and  at  all  times  have  been,  in  the  South.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  of  this  element  of  the  population  has  been  far  more  rapid 
in  the  southern  regions.  From  1850  to  1920  the  mulatto  popula¬ 
tion  increased  1,254,803;  the  mulatto  population  of  the  South 
increased  1,062,799,  that  of  the  North  173,709,  and  that  of  the 
West  19,295. 

The  percentages  of  the  Negro  population  reported  as  of  mixed 
blood  in  the  enumerations  of  1910  and  1920  are  given  in  the 
following  table  by  geographic  divisions. 


Cent  Mulatto  in  Total 

Negro  Population: 

1910,  1920 

Division 

1910 

1920 

United  States 

15.9 

20.9 

New  England 

19.4 

33.4 

Middle  Atlantic 

11.6 

19.6 

East  North  Central 

20.7 

33.2 

West  North  Central 

18.7 

28.7 

South  Atlantic 

16.1 

20.8 

East  South  Central 

15.0 

19.1 

West  South  Central 

15.5 

20.1 

Mountain 

18.1 

28.6 

Pacific 

29.3 

34.7 

The  changing  proportions  may  be  accounted  for  at  least  in 
part  in  terms  of  migration.  Among  the  migrants  the  percentage 
of  mulattoes  is  probably  higher  than  is  their  percentage  in  the 
South  but  lower  than  their  percentage  in  the  North  and  West. 
The  net  result  of  the  migration  was  thus  in  some  cases  to  lower 
the  percentage  of  mulattoes  in  the  North  and  West.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  the  two  elements  was  unequal.  From  1850  to  1910  the 
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blacks  increased  140.5  per  cent  and  the  mulattoes  increased 

405.4  per  cent.  In  1910  the  number  of  blacks  was  less  than 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as  in  1850.  The  number  of 
mulattoes,  however,  was  more  than  five  times  as  great  in  1910 
than  in  1850. 

In  the  South  the  relative  increase  of  the  two  elements  was 
about  the  same.  In  the  North  and  West  the  increase  of  mulattoes 
was  less  than  in  the  South  and  the  increase  of  blacks  was  greater 
than  in  the  South.  In  the  60-year  period  the  black  element  in 
the  North  and  West  increased  265.8  per  cent  while  the  mulatto 
element  in  the  same  regions  increased  308  per  cent.  In  the  South 
the  mulattoes  increased  426.1  per  cent  between  1850  and  1910, 
while  the  black  element  increased  only  131.6  per  cent.  In  the 
period  from  1890  to  1910  the  increase  of  the  black  element  in 
the  South  was  20.1  per  cent;  the  increase  in  the  mulatto  ele¬ 
ment  was  90.4  per  cent.  In  the  North  during  the  same  period 
the  blacks  increased  49.5  per  cent  and  the  mulattoes  39.2  per 
cent.  In  the  West  the  increase  of  the  blacks  during  the  same 
period  was  108.7  per  cent  and  the  increase  of  the  mulattoes  was 

53.4  per  cent. 

The  migration  of  the  Negroes  from  the  South  into  the  North 
and  West  accounts  for  the  relatively  more  rapid  increase  of 
the  black  element  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  mulatto 
element  in  these  sections  from  1890  to  1910.  In  1890  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  mulattoes  in  the  Negro  population  of  the  South  was 
13.7  per  cent;  in  the  North  it  was  28.0  per  cent — more  than 
twice  as  great.  If  the  blacks  and  the  mulattoes  among  the  mi¬ 
grants  were  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  southern  Negro 
population,  the  effect  of  the  migration  would  be  to  add  relatively 
larger  numbers  to  the  black  than  to  the  mulatto  elements  of  the 
North  and  West.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the 
percentage  of  mulattoes  was  somewhat  larger  among  the  mi¬ 
grants  than  in  the  general  Negro  population  of  the  South  but 
less  than  the  ratio  existing  in  the  North  and  West,  and  hence 
operated  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  mulattoes  in  these  regions. 

In  the  earlier  decades  the  selective  nature  of  the  migration 
on  the  basis  of  intermixture  was  greater  than  in  the  later.  In 
the  decades  following  the  Civil  War  the  mulatto  element  of 
the  North  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  black.  For  the  black 
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it  was  39.9  per  cent;  for  the  mulatto  it  was  113.4  per  cent.  In 
these  decades  the  migration  of  the  mulattoes  out  of  the  South 
was  pronounced.  This  mulatto  exodus  later  declined.  In  the 
period  from  1890  to  1910  the  mulattoes  in  the  North  increased 
39.2  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  of  113.4  per  cent  in  the 
period  from  1870  to  1890.  The  migration  of  mulattoes  became 
less  and  the  migration  of  the  black  Negroes  greater. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


RACIAL  DIFFERENCES 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  point  to  raise  the  question  of 
comparative  racial  worth.  If  the  races  are  substantially  equal 
in  native  capacity,  such  differences  as  appear  in  their  history 
or  in  their  present  status  are  evidently  the  result  of  causes  that 
lie  outside  the  hereditary  equipment  of  the  race  and  an  analysis 
of  the  environmental  circumstances  is  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  historic  achievement  or  of  the  present  cultural 
position.  If  hereditary  racial  inequalities  exist,  they  would  be 
reinforced  by  social  factors,  and  the  cultural  differences  that 
have  appeared  would  be  a  resultant  of  heredity  and  overlying 
cultural  forces  operating  on  the  whole  in  the  same  direction; 
consequently  an  analysis  of  environmental  circumstances  is  an 
essential  prerequisite  to  any  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
hereditary  factor. 

There  is  need  for  great  care  and  guarded  statement.  The 
question  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficulties  since  both  the  heredi¬ 
tary  and  the  cultural  factors  are  unknown  quantities.  The  his¬ 
torical  achievement  or  the  present  cultural  status  of  any  group 
— the  thing  objectively  before  us — is  the  end  product  of  two 
interacting  sets  of  causal  factors  both  of  which  are  indeter¬ 
minate  variables. 

The  question  is  also  pregnant  with  immediate  practical  im¬ 
plications.  Any  policy  in  regard  to  culturally  backward  racial 
groups,  that  is  to  rise  above  the  ethical  level  of  the  exploitation 
of  their  vital  power,  hinges  upon  this  point.  If  certain  races  and 
groups  of  men  are  inferior  in  inherited  capacity  to  other  more 
cultured  races  and  groups,  social  policy  demands  that  they  be 
treated  in  considerable  degree  apart.  In  a  political  democracy, 
for  example,  they  would  of  necessity  be  excluded  permanently 
from  many  important  governmental  functions.  Any  compre¬ 
hensive  population  policy  will  turn  upon  this  point.  Any  govern- 
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mental  practice  in  regard  to  foreign  immigration  implies  a 
decision  in  regard  to  the  comparative  racial  worth  of  those  who 
would  come.  Every  educational  regime  operates  consciously  or 
naively  upon  some  theory  of  relative  racial  and  individual 
capacity.  Any  theory  of  racial  inferiority  provides  a  basis  and 
a  justification  for  the  cultural  exclusion  and  exploitation  of  the 
inferior,  just  as  any  theory  of  racial  identity  justifies  their  cul¬ 
tural  inclusion  in  the  body  politic  and  their  incorporation  into 
the  population  stock.  Error  in  either  direction  is  fraught  with 
human  consequences  of  such  magnitude  that  extreme  caution 
becomes  an  imperative  moral  obligation  of  the  scientist  who 
approaches  the  problem. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  difficulty  of  arriving  at  an  objectively 
valid  judgment,  and  of  the  practical  consequences  that  may 
result  from  premature  pronouncement,  there  is  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  prejudging  of  the  problem.  The  general  popular  opinion 
is  doubtless  to  the  effect  that  innate  racial  differences — physical, 
temperamental,  mental,  and  moral — not  only  exist  but  are 
so  marked  as  to  make  possible  a  hierarchy  of  races  in  terms  of 
development  along  the  scale  of  organic  evolution.  Certain  racial 
groups  are  believed  not  only  to  be  backward  in  culture  but  also 
to  be  so  lacking  in  natural  capacity  that  they  are  predestined 
to  remain  culturally  inferior  to  the  final  extermination  of  the 
stock.  In  America  this  doctrine  has  taken  the  extreme  form 
of  a  belief  in  the  innate  superiority  of  the  native-born  American 
and  especially  in  the  mental  superiority  of  the  Nordic  stock — 
the  so-called  North  European  blond. 

The  popular  bias  is  of  course  more  or  less  inevitable.  Like 
most  problems  of  social  reality,  the  gross  phenomena  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  direct  observation  and  the  naive  person  is  prone  to 
assume  an  understanding  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  degree  of 
acquaintanceship  and  familiarity.  But  there  is  nothing  so  mis¬ 
leading  as  direct  observation;  for  numberless  generations  peo¬ 
ple  believed  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  stationary  and  that  the 
sun  revolved  about  it.  This  was  a  common-sense  generalization 
based  on  direct  observation.  It  was  a  self-evident  truth;  every¬ 
one  could  see  that  it  was  so.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way  persons 
observe  certain  facts  of  race  and  it  seems  obvious  common  sense 
to  recognize  the  superiority  of  some  to  others.  There  has  come 
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to  be  a  very  large  body  of  this  folk-lore — that  is,  common-sense 
generalization — which  gets  into  the  non-rational  mental  habits 
of  persons  and  thus  reinforces  the  natural  fallacy  inherent  in 
all  folk-reasoning.  If  we  avoid  the  common-sense  illusion,  racial 
superiority  and  inferiority  are  by  no  means  self-evident.  But 
such  avoidance  is  not  usual.  Many  persons  who  would  frankly 
recognize  their  inability  to  deal  with  a  simple  thing,  like  the 
adjustment  of  a  gas  engine,  and  call  in  an  expert,  assume  their 
entire  competence  in  the  field  of  social  phenomena.  Matters 
that  engage  the  attention  of  the  scholar  in  the  social  field 
frequently  present  no  problem  to  the  untrained  person:  the 
facts  and  their  meaning  appear  to  be  obvious.  The  tendency  to 
common-sense  generalization  on  the  basis  of  limited  personal 
observation  of  the  gross  phenomena  is  not  wholly  confined  to 
the  untrained.  The  literature  contains  numberless  examples  of 
scholars,  presumably  competent  in  other  fields,  who  have  ap¬ 
parently  lost  all  sense  of  scientific  caution  and  regard  for  evi¬ 
dence  when  they  have  gone  aside  to  discuss  problems  in  the 
racial  field.  When  the  patter  of  folk-lore  is  repeated  by  men  of 
standing  in  other  fields,  the  prestige  of  scholarship  becomes  a 
reinforcement  of  common-sense  inaccuracy. 

Another  important  source  of  error  lies  in  the  paradox  that 
familiarity  with  the  phenomenal  matter  is  frequently  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  logical  thought.  An  emotional  attitude  arises  out  of 
the  activity  and  decisions  consequent  upon  a  practical  situa¬ 
tion;  opinion  is  then  based  upon  this  emotion-activity  complex 
rather  than  upon  an  impartial  examination  and  verification  of 
the  facts.  By  the  familiar  process  of  rationalization,  a  reasoned 
support  for  the  opinion  is  subsequently  found.  That  the  belief 
in  racial  inequality  frequently  is  a  rationalization  is  evidenced 
by  the  profound  feeling  of  certitude  that  accompanies  the  belief 
and  by  the  emotional  resistance  to  inquiry  concerning  its  basis. 
Opinions  which  are  held  because  they  are  true  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  verifiable  do  not  arouse,  when  questioned,  the  emotional 
reactions  that  characteristically  appear  when  religious  ideas, 
family  institutions,  and  other  non-rationally  founded  practices 
and  beliefs  are  under  criticism.  In  such  cases  there  is  an  uneasy 
sense  that  a  critical  examination  may  destroy  the  basis  of  a 
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belief  which  the  individuals  do  not  desire  to  have  disturbed.  It 
must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  fact  that  a  belief  is  emo¬ 
tionally  and  not  critically  founded  does  not  prove  the  belief 
to  be  untrue.  A  profound  and  passionate  belief  tells  much  about 
the  person  who  holds  the  belief  but  it  tells  nothing  concerning 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  belief  that  is  held. 

It  is  the  belief  in  the  innate  and  unalterable  racial  inferiority 
of  the  Negro  to  the  white  racial  stocks  that  we  propose  to 
examine  in  some  detail  in  the  present  chapter.  The  whole  body 
of  concrete  material  presented  in  the  volume  has  of  course  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  point,  but  the  immediate  interest  centers 
on  the  present  state  of  scientific  opinion. 

Racial  Differences  in  Physical  Traits 

The  biological  aspect  of  the  problem  has  twTo  phases:  first, 
the  physical  structure  of  the  races  with  respect  to  their  relative 
anatomical  resemblance  to  the  anthropoids;  second,  the  com¬ 
parative  nature  of  racial  brain  structure. 

The  generalized  Negro  type  is  distinguished  by  a  number 
of  well-marked  physical  characteristics.  In  stature  the  type  is 
tall  and,  owing  to  the  dolichocephalic  head  and  the  inward 
curvature  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  somewhat  out  of  perpen¬ 
dicular.  The  arms,  especially  the  forearms,  are  long  and  the  legs 
slender  and  weak  with  relatively  undeveloped  calves.  The  foot 
is  broad  and  flat,  occasionally  with  larkspur  heel.  The  head  is 
dolichocephalic,  the  jaw  prognathous,  and  the  nasal  index  high. 
The  skin  color  is  dark;  the  hair  is  short,  black,  and  spirally 
coiled. 

A  number  of  other  physical  characteristics  are  commonly 
noted.  The  knees  frequently  bend  outward.  The  cranium  is 
thick  and  massive,  the  forehead  is  receding.  The  zygomatic 
arches  are  large;  the  cheek  bones  are  small.  The  cranial  sutures 
are  said  to  close  somewhat  earlier  in  the  Negro  than  in  other 
races.  The  lips  are  thick,  tumid,  everted.  The  nose  is  short  and 
flat,  broad  at  the  extremity  and  depressed  at  the  base,  with 
wide  nostrils  and  concave  ridge.  The  great  toe  is  protruding 
and  somewhat  prehensile.  The  skin  is  thick,  soft  and  velvety, 
mostly  hairless,  and  emits  a  characteristic,  hircine  odor.  The 
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eyes  are  large,  round,  and  prominent  with  black  iris  and  yellow¬ 
ish  cornea.  The  brain  weight  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  other 
races.  The  venous  system  is  more  highly  developed. 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Negro  people  are  thus  seen 
to  be  numerous  and  in  some  respects  highly  contrasted  to  those 
of  other  racial  types.  The  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the 
evolutionary  meaning  of  the  characteristic  morphological  char¬ 
acters.  If  the  Negro  in  his  anatomical  features  is  more  closely 
akin  to  the  apes  than  is  the  white  man  there  may  be  reason  to 
believe  that  he  represents  a  lower  state  in  organic  development. 
This  was  the  usual  position  of  the  physical  anthropologists  of 
the  older  school  and,  among  non-scientific  men,  it  is  very  com¬ 
monly  held  today.  The  prognathous  jaw,  the  cranial  massive¬ 
ness,  the  arm  length,  and  the  like  are  advanced  as  evidence  that 
the  Negro  is  a  less  highly  developed  form  than  is  the  white  man 
and,  on  the  evolutionary  scale,  stands  somewhat  more  nearly 
related  to  the  higher  anthropoids. 

In  regard  to  this  position  several  things  may  be  said.  In  the 
first  place,  the  general  contention  seems  to  show  a  somewhat 
inadequate  and  inaccurate  conception  of  the  evolutionary  hy¬ 
pothesis  as  applied  to  man.  That  hypothesis  does  not  hold  the 
anthropoid  apes,  either  the  fossil  or  the  living  forms,  to  be  the 
ancestral  type  from  which  man  descended.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  genetic  relationship:  the  ancestry  of  each  traces  back  to  some 
pre-existing  form  that  probably  was  neither  man  nor  ape.  Each 
of  the  living  species  represents  a  specialized  divergent  develop¬ 
ment.  But  there  is  inadequate  evidence  in  which  to  anchor  a 
belief  that  the  general  ancestral  form  was  of  ape-like  rather 
than  of  human  type;  and  consequently  there  is  an  absence  of 
evidence  to  support  a  belief  that  one  race,  because  of  its  anatomi¬ 
cal  structure,  is  genetically  closer  than  another  to  the  common 
precursor  of  each. 

But  if  this  point  be  conceded,  the  things  commonly  presented 
as  characterizing  the  Negro  and  placing  him  lower  in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  scale  do  not  seem  to  bear  critical  examination.  The 
morphological  characters  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  deep 
meaning:  they  do  not  in  general  connote  vitality  nor  a  high  or 
low  place  in  the  normal  scale  of  development.  Many  of  the  char¬ 
acters  most  useful  in  distinguishing  types  of  physical  race  are 
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non-adaptive  and  apparently  useless.  The  nasal  index,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  very  valuable  racial  mark  but  it  has  no  zoonomic 
explanation.  The  hair  formation,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
single  racial  mark,  appears  to  be  wholly  devoid  of  adaptive 
significance;  hence  its  persistence  and  hence  its  value  in  racial 
classification. 

But  if  this  evidence  be  admitted  as  significant  it  immediately 
appears  that  it  is  not  consistent.  The  so-called  morphological 
marks  of  inferiority  are  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  one 
race.  In  prognathism,  cranial  massiveness,  receding  forehead, 
arm  length,  slight  development  of  the  lower  body,  and  in  some 
other  respects  the  Negro  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related 
than  the  white  man  to  the  higher  anthropoids.  But  in  other 
respects  the  white  man  appears  to  occupy  a  lower  place  on  the 
developmental  scale.  Hairiness  of  body  is  an  ape-like  character 
and  in  this  respect  the  white  man  is  nearest  to  the  apes  and  the 
Negro  farthest  removed.  In  the  woolly  character  of  his  hair 
the  Negro  of  all  the  races  is  least  ape-like.  The  full,  red,  everted 
lips  of  the  Negro  are  perhaps  the  most  human  of  all  physical 
characters,  in  the  sense  that  they  stand  most  markedly  con¬ 
trasted  to  the  thin,  bloodless  lips  of  the  anthropoids. 

Thus  in  some  respects  the  Negro  shows  less  development, 
when  measured  by  the  degree  of  similarity  to  the  anthropoids, 
than  does  the  white  man;  in  other  respects  the  peculiarly  human 
characteristics  show  a  higher  degree  of  development  in  the 
Negro.  The  only  conclusion  that  is  at  present  possible  is  that 
the  persistent  tendency  to  point  to  morphological  characters 
as  evidence  of  a  lower  position  on  the  organic  scale  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  development  is  not  well  grounded.  The  possession  of 
so-called  simian  characters  is  not  an  evidence  of  inferiority  or 
of  a  transition  stage  from  beast  to  man.  The  possession  of  them 
does  not  correspond  with  any  effort  to  classify  races  on  a  scale 
ascending  from  the  ape-like  progenitor.  Races  differ  in  physical 
type  but  it  may  not,  with  our  present  knowledge,  be  asserted 
that  one  race  is  physically  inferior  or  less  advanced  than  an¬ 
other.  Superiority  and  inferiority  may  be  asserted  only  in  regard 
to  a  specific  peculiarity  in  a  specified  situation.  This  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  asserting  the  physical  equality  of  the  races. 
What  it  does  assert  is  that  with  regard  to  certain  specific  things 
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the  Negro  is  inferior  to  the  white  man,  and  in  other  specific 
things  he  is  superior  to  the  white  man.  Any  general  inferiority 
of  one  race  to  the  other,  if  it  exists  at  all,  is  simply  a  statistical 
average  of  the  various  specific  superiorities  and  inferiorities  of 
the  two  races.  That  a  balancing  of  the  peculiarities  would  show 
the  Negro  to  be  inferior  is  possible,  but  inferiority  in  this  statis¬ 
tical  sense,  if  it  should  be  demonstrated,  would  seem  to  have  no 
particular  significance. 

Racial  Differences  in  Brain  Weight  and  Structure 

The  comparative  nature  of  racial  brains,  gross  and  micro¬ 
scopic,  is  the  phase  of  the  physical  problem  that  is  most  directly 
significant.  Any  anatomical  differences  of  this  sort  are  generally 
assumed  to  bear  some  very  direct  relation  to  mental  ability  and 
capacity  for  civilization.  The  problem  of  comparative  structure 
is  difficult,  the  amount  of  data  is  limited,  and  any  conclusions 
at  the  present  time  must  be  tentative.  The  classic  papers  by 
Mall  and  Bean  will  serve  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Dr.  Bean  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  brains  of  forty- 
nine  American  whites  and  one  hundred  and  three  American 
Negroes.  He  found  the  variations  according  to  race  to  be 
marked  and  important.  The  brain  weight  of  the  Negro  was  less 
than  that  of  the  whites;  the  frontal  ends  of  the  brains  were 
found  to  be  different  in  the  two  races,  that  of  the  Negro  being 
smaller  and  more  angular;  the  convolutions  of  the  Negro  brains 
were  less  elaborate,  the  fissures  less  deep,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  white  matter  not  so  great;  and  the  front  end  of  the 
corpus  callosum  was  relatively  less  in  the  white  brains.  He 
found  the  differences  to  be  so  marked  as  to  separate  the  Negro 
and  the  white  brains  almost  completely  into  racial  groups. 
Dr.  Bean’s  conclusions  were  widely  quoted  and  very  generally 
accepted  as  demonstrating  Negro  inferiority  in  brain  weight  and 
structure  and,  by  implication,  in  mentality. 

Dr.  Mall  submitted  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Bean  to  re-exam¬ 
ination.  He  used  in  part  the  same  brains  but  made  use  of  more 
accurate  projecting  and  measuring  instruments.  As  a  guard 
against  any  possible  bias — in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  degree  of  scientific  objectivity — all  the  labels  were  concealed 
and  the  tracings  and  measurements  made  without  his  knowing 
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the  race  or  sex  of  the  individuals  from  whom  the  brains  wxre 
taken.  The  results  of  this  more  careful  study  were  markedly 
different  from  those  of  the  earlier  investigation.  The  dividing 
line  between  the  Negro  and  the  white  brains  disappeared  and 
while  some  constant  differences  appeared  the  brains  were  over¬ 
lapping  and  the  racial  differences  appeared  to  be  small  if  not 
negligible.  The  Negro  and  white  brains  were  intermingled  above 
the  line  that  separated  them  in  Dr.  Bean’s  study. 

These  and  such  other  careful  observations  as  have  been  made 
indicate  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  size  and  weight,  the  great 
majority  of  Negro  and  European  brains  show  approximately  the 
same  range  of  variation,  but  that  there  are  normal  Negro  brains 
which  are  smaller  in  size  and  lighter  in  weight  than  any  normal 
European  brains  as  yet  measured,  and  that  the  brains  of  cer¬ 
tain  Europeans  have  been  found  to  exceed  in  size  and  weight 
any  normal  Negro  brains  so  far  reported.  The  result  is  that 
Negro  brains  average  slightly  less  in  size  and  wyeight  than  do 
those  of  Europeans.  But  the  number  of  examinations  has  not 
been  large  and  the  degree  of  variability  is  high.  Some  recent 
data  indicate  that  the  mean  brain  weight  of  mixed-bloods  seems 
to  be  lower  than  that  of  either  the  Negroes  or  the  whites. 

In  making  any  inference  in  regard  to  relative  Negro  and 
white  mentality  from  the  measurements,  several  facts  need  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  Negro  brains  measured  are  not  known 
to  be  a  representative  sample  of  that  racial  group.  Aside  from 
the  differences  found  at  the  extremes  of  the  curve,  Negro  and 
European  brains  appear  to  be  approximately  alike  in  size  and 
weight.  But  granting  differences,  the  relation  between  mental 
capacity  and  brain  weight  does  not  appear  to  be  a  direct  one. 
Some  men  of  eminent  ability  have  had  brains  of  exceptional 
size  and  weight  while  the  brain  weight  of  other  men  of  great 
ability  has  been  relatively  small.  The  range  of  brain  size  among 
men  of  exceptional  ability  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  range 
among  groups  unselected  as  to  ability.  The  differences  in  size 
and  weight  between  Negro  and  European  brains  may  be  sig¬ 
nificant  but  the  present  state  of  knowledge  does  not  warrant 
any  generalization  in  regard  to  relative  mentality  on  that  basis. 

When  attention  is  turned  from  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
organ  to  its  gross  and  microscopic  structure,  there  again  ap- 
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pears  to  be  some  racial  peculiarities.  But  the  significance,  if  any, 
of  the  differences  is  not  clear.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
present  scientific  justification  for  interpreting  them  as  evidences 
of  superiority  or  inferiority. 

The  present  state  of  scientific  evidence  on  the  subject  of 
anatomical  differences  may  be  summarized  by  the  statement 
that  while  such  differences  exist  they  are  not  uniform  and  do 
not  seem  to  indicate  any  marked  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
one  race  as  compared  with  the  other. 

Cultural  Retardation  of  the  Negro  Peoples 

A  second  patent  difference  between  the  races  is  their  relative 
cultural  status,  and  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  question  of 
relative  capacity  for  civilization  from  this  angle.  This  historic 
approach  to  the  problem  has  often  been  attempted,  but  the 
paucity  of  results  that  have  followed  its  use  is  evidence  of  the 
unsuspected  difficulties  that  the  method  involves.  The  cultural 
differences  are  the  things  that  immediately  leap  to  the  eye  of' 
the  observer,  and  they  have  been  made  the  basis  for  much  easy 
inference.  The  Negro  is  backward.  The  members  of  the  race 
in  America  do  not  on  the  average  and  in  most  respects  measure 
up  to  the  cultural  standards  of  the  white  population;  they  are 
poor,  ignorant,  and  religious.  In  the  native  environment,  while 
not  so  devoid  of  culture  as  is  commonly  assumed,  the  race  has 
not  produced  an  indigenous  civilization  comparable  with  the 
independent  cultures  of  Egypt,  China,  the  Valley  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 

In  the  historic  approach,  the  relative  cultural  sterility  of  the 
Negro  people  is  commonly  taken  as  an  evidence  of  incapacity; 
the  racial  ability  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  racial  history. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  theoretically  valid  procedure.  We  may  argue 
from  achievement  to  capacity  in  races  or  in  individuals,  pro¬ 
vided  the  number  of  observations  is  sufficiently  large  or  the 
conditions  of  experimental  observation  adequately  controlled. 
In  the  last  analysis  we  have  no  way  of  judging  the  capacity 
either  of  individuals  or  of  races  except  by  what  they  can  do. 

In  the  controlled  conditions  of  the  laboratory,  the  relative 
ability  of  two  individuals  in  a  certain  line  may  conceivably  be 
measured  by  a  single  experiment.  A  single  contest  may  deter- 
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mine  the  superiority,  as  a  runner,  of  one  athlete  over  another. 
But  we  would  not  pronounce  one  superior  to  the  other  because 
of  their  relative  positions  at  any  moment  before  the  end  of  the 
race  nor  without  taking  into  account  their  starting  points,  the 
difficulties  of  their  routes,  the  accidents  of  their  journeys,  the 
goals  of  their  courses,  and  their  incentives  to  exertion.  It  is 
only  after  all  the  conditions  have  been  taken  into  the  reckon¬ 
ing  that  decision  may  be  made. 

Somewhat  similar  conditions  obtain  in  the  comparison  of 
racial  groups.  The  conditioning  facts  must  needs  be  known  and 
evaluated  if  valid  conclusions  are  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  their  culture  history  record.  It  is  not  possible  to  use  as  a 
measure  of  any  generation  the  civilization  that  that  generation 
possesses.  Human  cultures  grow  with  extreme  slowness  and  in 
consequence  the  history  of  a  people  must  be  known  through  a 
very  considerable  period  of  time  and  must  be  very  carefully 
analyzed  before  any  cautious  student  would  venture  a  general¬ 
ization  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  group.  No  fact  is  more 
firmly  established  than  that  the  cultural  positions  of  races 
change.  The  fact  that  a  race  has  a  low  culture  during  one  his¬ 
toric  era  is  not  evidence  that  its  status  will  remain  inferior.  The 
historic  record  up  to  the  last  two  thousand  years  gives  no  hint 
of  Nordic  cultural  pre-eminence.  The  historic  record  gives  no 
hint  of  what  the  Negro  peoples  will  or  will  not  achieve  in  the 
two  thousand  years  immediately  before  us. 

Civilization  of  a  high  order  existed  in  Egypt  for  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  during  which  time  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  idled  at  the  barbaric  level.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
Egyptian  believed  the  race  that  was  later  to  produce  the  Athe¬ 
nian  civilization  of  the  age  of  Pericles  had  a  mental  caliber  and 
culture  capacity  equal  to  his  own.  The  Egyptians  disposed  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  produce  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  they  had  never  done  so,  just  as  these 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  days  of  their  glory  disposed  of  our 
barbarian  ancestors,  and  just  as  wTe,  in  the  intolerance  of  our 
historic  moment,  are  disposed  to  dismiss  the  Negroes  and  the 
Indians. 

Another  fact  that  makes  general  statement  difficult  is  the 
superficial  incomparability  of  cultures:  there  is  no  general  ob- 
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jective  standard.  The  claim  to  superiority  of  any  culture  so  far 
produced  rests  upon  a  dominance  in  some  one  or  a  few  respects. 
The  superiority  of  the  Greek  was  aesthetic.  Rome  was  a  legal 
and  military  triumph.  The  unquestioned  superiority  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  twentieth  century  does  not  lie  in  the  entire 
field  of  culture  but  in  one  narrow  aspect  of  that  field — scientific 
discovery,  mechanical  invention,  and  consequent  industrial 
achievement.  Aside  from  this  he  is  probably  outclassed  in  every 
type  of  human  achievement;  in  literature,  art,  religion,  ethics, 
social  organization,  he  has  no  unquestioned  superiority.  To  rank 
one  culture  superior  to  another,  as  the  European  to  the  Chinese, 
it  is  necessary  to  select  the  proper  criterion  of  judgment.  The 
uncritical  person  makes  the  judgment  naively,  by  using  the 
culture  to  which  he  is  habituated  as  a  standard  by  which  others 
are  judged.  From  this  standard  the  cultures  of  other  races  and 
peoples  of  necessity  diverge  and  the  lack  of  conformity  becomes 
at  once  a  proof  and  measure  of  their  inferiority. 

Not  only  do  racial  claims  to  superiority  rest  upon  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  single  or  few  lines,  but  also  upon  a  brief  and  selected 
span  in  the  history  of  a  people.  The  age  of  Pericles  was  but  a 
moment  in  the  life  of  the  Greek  people,  but  their  claim  to  su¬ 
periority  rests  upon  that  flowering  period.  The  present  is  the 
moment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  he  measures  himself  by  that, 
ignoring  the  age-long  period  of  barbarism  that  preceded.  To 
accept,  on  the  evidence  of  culture  achievement,  the  Nordic 
claim  to  innate  superiority  is,  if  we  have  due  regard  for  logical 
procedure,  to  accept  the  similar  claim  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
who,  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  might  equally  well  have 
denied  the  potential  equality  of  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  peoples. 

The  only  escape  from  this  sort  of  absurdity  is  resort  to  the 
yet  more  untenable  position  that  culture  is  a  function  of  biolog¬ 
ical  evolution.  This  is  to  infer  racial  capacity  directly  from  the 
present  status  of  the  racial  group.  That  certain  races  and  peo¬ 
ples  are  culturally  backward  is  obvious  and  indisputable.  Just 
as  the  loose  and  incompetent  thinker  infers  the  biological  and 
human  worth  and  mental  capacity  of  individuals  from  their 
achievement — economic  prosperity,  business  or  professional 
success,  social  prominence,  and  the  like — without  first  correct- 
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ing  for  a  wide  range  of  conditioning  factors,  so  he  tends  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  capacity  of  a  racial  group  by  the  present  culture  of  its 
representatives.  That  the  two  sets  of  facts  are  of  a  different 
order  and  without  any  necessary  connection  is  of  course  obvi¬ 
ous  on  slight  reflection.  Racial  capacity  is  a  matter  of  heredi¬ 
tary  biological  equipment;  present  cultural  status  is,  or  may  be, 
a  matter  of  historic  accident. 

In  general  the  weight  of  historical  evidence  lies  against  the 
tendency  to  infer  racial  worth  from  cultural  status.  The  cul¬ 
tural  status  is  essentially  a  matter  of  time  and  circumstance; 
it  is  not  a  fixed  and  permanent  thing.  Civilizations  rise  and  fall; 
it  is  not  possible  to  accept  the  momentary  status  of  a  racial 
group  as  evidence  of  its  innate  and  inherited  characters,  else  we 
would  be  forced  to  endorse  the  position  that  every  change  of 
status,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  states,  is  a  biological 
instead  of  a  political  and  social  phenomenon.  To  accept  this 
assumption  is  to  accept  the  belief  that  the  European  peoples 
have  in  the  past  two  thousand  years  undergone  a  biological 
evolution  and  change  in  innate  mental  capacity  comparable 
with  the  change  of  culture  that  has  taken  place  since  Caesar 
described  our  barbarian  ancestors.  That  such  a  change  in 
mental  capacity  has  taken  place,  or  in  fact  that  any  change  in 
capacity  whatsoever  has  taken  place,  there  is  no  convincing 
evidence.  If  we  accept  the  position  it  would  be  necessary,  for 
example,  to  endorse  the  absurd  doctrine  that  the  Japanese  peo¬ 
ple  underwent  in  less  than  a  century  a  biological  evolution  that 
raised  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  inferior  and  backward  people, 
through  the  region  of  the  Dammerungs-Menschen ,  into  the  fore¬ 
front  of  modern  culture.  The  doctrine  of  a  parallelism  between 
racial  ability  and  racial  culture  seems  not  to  be  a  tenable  one. 

The  cultural  evidence  advanced  to  prove  the  racial  incapacity 
of  the  Negro  people  is  certainly  not  conclusive;  it  is  probably 
not  even  significant. 

School  Records  of  Negro  and  White  Children 

Several  more  or  less  distinct  types  of  proof  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  which  tend  in  general  to  reinforce  the  popular  assump¬ 
tion  of  Negro  mental  inferiority.  The  school  records  of  Negro 
as  compared  with  white  children  furnish  one  bit  of  evidence. 
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More  recently  the  development  of  the  so-called  mental  tests 
and  their  application  to  children  of  different  racial  groups  has 
given  a  body  of  experimental  material.  The  application  of  such 
tests  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  adult  male  recruits  of  the 
army  draft  gave  an  additional  body  of  comparative  data.  What¬ 
ever  present  scientific  warrant  there  may  be  for  the  belief  in  the 
mental  inferiority  of  the  Negro  people  seems  to  fall  within  one 
or  more  of  these  groups.  We  will  examine  in  order  the  evidence 
which  comes  from  each  of  these  sources. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made  to  test  the  comparative 
educational  ability  and  attainment  of  the  Negro  and  white  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  schools.  The  facts  brought  out  by  these  studies  are, 
on  the  whole,  in  fair  agreement.  The  colored  children  on  the 
average  enter  school  somewhat  later  than  do  white  children. 
Their  percentage  of  retardation  is  higher  in  all  or  nearly  all  the 
school  grades.  They  make  a  poorer  showing  in  school  work, 
they  remain  in  school  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  they  gradu¬ 
ate  at  a  somewhat  later  age. 

It  would  be  possible  to  criticize  many  of  these  studies  from 
the  standpoint  of  method.  In  some  cases  the  children  studied 
did  not  constitute  an  impartial  sample.  Where  the  efficiency  of 
the  pupils  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  ratings  given  by  teachers 
the  standard  is  inexact,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to  the  possibility 
of  indefinite  distortion  through  personal  bias.  And  when,  as 
was  the  case  in  some  of  the  best  known  of  these  studies,  the 
problem  was  the  practical  one  of  determining  the  advisability 
of  providing  separate  schools  for  the  Negro  children  there  is 
ground  for  the  suspicion  that  an  unconscious  personal  element 
may  have  biased  the  findings  of  the  investigator. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  the  accuracy  and  com¬ 
plete  objectivity  of  such  studies  be  granted,  there  remain  the 
problem  of  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  and  the  question 
of  the  conclusions  that  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
data  presented. 

It  has  been  usual  in  these  studies  to  explain  the  poor  average 
showing  made  by  the  Negro  pupils  in  terms  of  an  inferior 
mental  ability,  or  to  infer  a  lower  grade  of  mentality  on  the 
basis  of  the  lower  marks.  A  lower  inherent  mental  capacity  on 
the  part  of  Negro  children  may  be  a  fact  but  it  is  a  thing  that 
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requires  proof.  To  infer  it  as  the  cause  of  poor  scholastic  at¬ 
tainment,  without  first  correcting  for  other  facts  of  the  same 
order,  to  draw  conclusions  in  terms  of  ability,  intelligence,  or 
other  similar  concepts  which  imply  hereditary  equipment  while 
the  evidence  runs  not  in  terms  of  innate  traits  but  in  terms  of 
school  success,  to  derive  biological  conclusions  from  unrefined 
social  data,  is  not  a  defensible  scientific  procedure.  Before  re¬ 
sorting  to  this  easy  explanation  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
facts  cannot  be  explained  in  sociological  and  cultural  terms. 

The  cause  of  school  retardation  among  Negro  children  is 
complex  but  seems  in  general  to  lie  in  the  same  factors  of  the 
social  heritage  and  environment  that  explain  the  retardation  of 
white  children.  Chief  among  the  causes  of  retardation  of  the 
Negro  children  is  late  entrance  upon  school  life.  This  in  turn  is 
due  to  absence  of  school  facilities,  to  over-crowded  schools,  to 
uneducated  or  indifferent  parents,  to  poverty  of  the  family,  and 
to  numerous  other  things  that  lie  outside  the  personality  of  the 
child.  The  late  entrance  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  low  mental 
status.  But  granted  a  late  entrance  upon  school  life,  whatever 
the  cause,  retardation  through  the  grades  and  late  graduation 
follow  unless  the  late  entrant  be  a  child  of  more  than  average 
ability. 

A  second  factor  important  in  considerations  of  the  cause  of 
the  retardation  of  the  Negro  children  is  the  previous  educational 
opportunity  of  the  pupils.  The  investigations  of  the  Chicago 
Race  Commission  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  northern  born 
Negro  children  had  no  higher  retardation  rate  than  had  the 
white  children.  The  great  majority  of  the  retarded  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  were  recent  migrants  from  the  South.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  between  children  from  different  sections  of  the  country 
is  readily  understood  when  the  relative  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  compared.  In  many  cases  Negro  children  in  the  South 
have  less  opportunity  to  attend  school;  many  Negroes  live  on 
plantations  so  far  from  school  that  regular  attendance  of  young 
children  is  impossible.  Again,  the  southern  schools  are  in  most 
cases  inferior  and  the  school  terms  short.  In  Mississippi,  for 
example,  the  education  law  provides  for  a  short  school  term 
in  such  districts  as  do  not  reject  the  law.  The  children  may  be 
up  to  grade  in  these  schools,  but  are  of  necessity  demoted  on 
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entrance  in  a  northern  school.  In  Chicago  and  other  northern 
cities  with  the  recent  Negro  migrations  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  special  rooms  for  the  retarded  children  from  the  South. 

Certain  other  facts  and  conditions  operate  in  some  cases  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Negro  children.  The  eagerness  of  many 
Negro  parents  for  the  education  of  their  children  causes  many 
of  them  to  keep  over-age  students  in  the  schools.  In  most  cases 
the  Negro  families  are  poor,  the  mothers  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  away  from  home,  and  the  home  and  family  life  broken 
and  disordered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school  life  of  the 
children.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
differences  in  economic  status  register  in  attendance  and  schol¬ 
arship.  The  children  of  the  low  income  classes  of  the  whites  reg¬ 
ister  low  and  so  do  the  children  who  come  from  the  high  income 
classes.  The  white  children  with  high  scholastic  records  seem 
to  come  from  the  classes  in  comfortable  economic  circumstances 
rather  than  from  the  wealthy  or  the  poorer  classes.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  Negro  school  children  are  from  economically  poor 
families. 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  are  the  studies  of  the  comparative 
success  of  Negro  and  white  children  in  the  schools,  their  failure 
adequately  to  evaluate  the  factors  of  the  Negro  child’s  envi¬ 
ronment,  which  condition  if  they  do  not  determine  the  child’s 
achievement  in  the  school  room,  seems  to  render  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  such  studies  unworthy  of  any  high  degree  of  scientific 
credence. 

Psychological  Tests  and  Racial  Inferiority 

A  good  deal  of  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  designed  to 
perfect  a  method  for  measuring  more  or  less  directly  the  higher 
mental  capacities  which  we  call  intelligence.  Various  tests  have 
been  evolved  and  more  or  less  standardized.  To  date  the  chief 
function  of  the  tests  has  been  the  easy  detection  of  backward 
and  defective  children. 

A  number  of  studies  employing  this  technique  have  been 
made  on  Negro  children  and  some  comparative  data  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  results  of  the  studies  differ  widely  as  to  details  but 
are  in  rather  close  agreement  on  the  point  here  under  consider¬ 
ation.  The  Negro  children  show  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
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younger  years  and  in  the  simpler  mental  processes.  But  the 
median  Negro  child  is  unable  to  perform  the  intellectual  tasks 
performed  by  the  normal  white  child  of  the  same  age;  the  per¬ 
formance  is  less  accurate  and  more  irregular.  On  the  basis  of 
comparative  tests  the  average  mental  ability  of  the  Negro  child 
is  lower,  but  not  a  great  deal  lower,  than  that  of  the  white  child. 
Also,  the  Negro  children  seem  to  show  a  less  degree  of  varia¬ 
bility  than  do  the  wThite  children,  but  the  differences  in  varia¬ 
bility  are  not  great. 

Any  adequate  consideration  of  these  findings  would  involve 
a  critique  of  the  whole  psychological  method  of  mental  testing 
and  the  somewhat  complicated  philosophical  presuppositions 
in  which  they,  in  the  first  hand,  rest.  Such  a  critique  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  in  the  present  discussion.  Comment 
must  be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  more  important  objections  that 
have  been  raised  and  lie  with  some  force  against  the  tests,  in 
their  present  state  of  refinement,  as  a  technique  of  race  com¬ 
parison. 

These  tests  are  designed  to  measure  innate  ability,  natural 
intelligence,  apart  from  information  and  training.  That  they,  in 
their  present  state  of  development,  do  this  with  any  high  degree 
of  accuracy  is  a  thing  not  in  general  claimed  by  the  careful 
students  in  the  field — the  critically  competent  men  who  use  the 
tests  rather  freely  and  publicly  admit  their  limitations.  But  the 
tests  do  show  something.  What  they  measure  is  apparently  a 
native  capacity  along  certain  lines  as  it  has  been  developed  un¬ 
der  environmental  stimuli.  How  much  of  the  thing  measured 
is  sheer  intellectual  ability  and  how  much  of  it  is  sophistication, 
it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  say.  So  far  as  the  tests  compare 
children  differently  trained,  they  of  necessity  fail  just  to  the 
extent  that  they  fail  to  separate  native  capacity  from  education 
and  training  and  to  measure  the  former  as  distinct  from  the 
latter.  That  there  would  be  anything  to  test  if  the  child  had 
grown  from  birth  without  external  stimulation,  no  psycholo¬ 
gist,  perhaps,  would  claim.  That  the  thing  to  be  tested  would  be 
the  same  had  the  earlier  stimulations  to  which  the  child  reacted 
been  different  is  a  gratuitous  and  apparently  baseless  assump¬ 
tion.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  tests  measure  only  what 
they  test.  They  test  only  the  limited  range  of  abilities  to  which 
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they  apply.  But  the  concrete  person  is  an  integrated  unity,  too 
complex  to  be  analyzed  by  his  responses  to  a  half  a  hundred 
verbal  stimulations.  Any  random  selection  of  persons  register¬ 
ing  the  same  score  on  the  tests  are  found  to  have  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  other  than  their  similar  reaction  to  the  tests.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  grievous  errors  of  the  experimenters  to 
claim  that  the  tests  show  more  than  they  do. 

In  the  application  of  the  tests  to  the  Negro  children,  the 
different  environmental  stimulations  under  which  the  children 
have  developed  have  not  been  adequately  appreciated.  The 
casual  and  off-hand  manner  in  which  the  “testers”  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  assumed  a  common  environment  in  terms  of  some  gross 
criterion,  say  of  income  of  parents,  is  an  adequate  and  con¬ 
clusive  demonstration  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  almost 
infinite  complexity  of  social  stimulation,  and  the  large  end  re¬ 
sults  that  may  come  from  small  and  apparently  trivial  differ¬ 
ences  in  initial  stimulation.  In  much  of  the  comparative  work 
on  Negro  and  white  children,  the  incorporation  of  a  methodo¬ 
logical  error  detracts  somewhat  from  the  scientific  conclusive¬ 
ness  of  the  findings.  This  is  the  too  common  practice  of  com¬ 
paring  averages  and  curves.  To  be  valid  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  some  way  by  which  the  race  may  be  judged  by  the 
test  itself.  But  this  appears  nowhere  to  be  the  case.  The  norms 
have  been  standardized  on  children  of  a  North  European  social 
heritage  and  accommodated  to  an  urban  environment.  A  classi¬ 
fication  is  made  on  the  basis  of  color,  and  a  comparison  is  made 
of  curves  derived  from  tests  that  apply  equally  to  the  children 
of  both  races.  The  one  group  is  thus  used  more  or  less  directly 
as  a  measure  of  the  other.  In  such  a  case  the  median  lines  of 
the  groups  may  be  quite  separate,  but  there  is  no  case  where 
the  curves  are  exclusive.  There  is  always  a  large  overlapping. 
So  long  as  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  validity  for  the  classifica¬ 
tion  other  than  that  which  would  inhere  in  any  arbitrary  group¬ 
ing. 

In  view  of  the  highly  tentative  nature  of  the  tests  at  the 
present  time,  no  great  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  results 
derived  from  their  application  to  children  of  differently  circum¬ 
stanced  groups. 
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The  Army  Examinations 

By  far  the  largest  body  of  psychological  experimentation 
having  a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  comparative  racial  abil¬ 
ity  comes  from  the  data  collected  incidentally  to  the  hurried 
army  mobilization.  In  1917  the  group  of  psychologists  who  were 
invited  to  assist  in  the  allocation  of  the  army  personnel,  devised 
a  series  of  tests  and  applied  them  to  a  little  over  one  and  three- 
quarters  million  draftees  and  officers.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  authoritative  measurements 
so  far  made  of  the  racial  differences  in  mentality.  They  have 
been  the  occasion  of  much  discussion. 

The  tests,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Negro,  seem  to  show 
the  average  of  the  race  to  be  consistently  and  markedly  below 
the  average  mental  level  of  the  white  recruits.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  Negroes  were  found  to  be  inferior  in  intelligence, 
namely,  in  ability  to  pass  the  tests,  to  the  average  of  the  white 
population.  The  intelligence  of  the  average  American  Negro 
was  very  greatly  below  that  of  the  average  white  man.  By  mak¬ 
ing  selection  of  93,973  whites  and  18,891  Negroes  and  throw¬ 
ing  their  rating  upon  a  seven-point  distribution  curve  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparative  results  were  recorded. 

Percentages  oe  Each  Group  Making  Grade  Indicated 


Race 

D  - 

D 

C- 

C 

C  + 

B 

A 

Whites 

7.0 

17.1 

23.8 

25.0 

15.0 

8.0 

4.1 

Negroes 

9.0 

29.7 

12.9 

5.7 

2.0 

0.6 

0.1 

The  test  ratings  also  showed  the  distinct  and  marked  inferior¬ 
ity  of  the  southern  to  the  northern  Negroes.  Taking  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  grades  for  a  group  of  8,165  northern  Negroes  and  of 
14,994  southern  Negroes  the  following  results  were  recorded. 

Percentage  of  Each  Group  Making  Grade  Indicated 

Race  D  -  D  C  -  C  C  +  B  A 
Northern 

Negroes  19.6  27.6  22.1  21.4  6.7  2.3  0.6 

Southern 

Negroes  55.7  26.4  9.8  6.2  1.4  0.4  0.1 
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The  difference  stands  out  in  a  similar  striking  way  when  the 
comparison  is  made  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  Negroes 
by  states.  The  data  for  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Mississippi  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation. 

Percentage  from  Each  State  Making  Grade  Indicated 


State 

Cases 

D- 

D 

C- 

C 

C  + 

B 

A 

Illinois 

1,139 

10.6 

32.4 

28.1 

18.5 

6.5 

2.4 

1.4 

Mississippi 

1,919 

57.1 

30.2 

9.2 

2.8 

0.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Accepting  the  results  of  these  examinations  as  demonstrating 
the  existence  of  mental  differences  between  the  whites  and  the 
Negroes,  we  turn  to  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  find¬ 
ings.  Are  the  differences  disclosed  to  be  accepted  as  a  final  and 
complete  demonstration  of  the  mental  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
which  common  sense  has  assumed  or  may  the  findings  be  better 
understood  in  other  than  racial  terms?  The  former  interpreta¬ 
tion,  being  highly  flattering  to  the  racial  pride  of  the  white 
American  has  been  widely  and  uncritically  accepted.  Brigham, 
for  example,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings  asserted  that  “The 
average  Negro  child  cannot  advance  through  the  educational 
curriculum  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  child  in  step  with  that 
child.”  Terman  asserted  that  over  85  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
have  less  intelligence  than  a  twelve-year-old  white  child.  Trabue 
stated  that  “The  average  Southern  Negro  is  about  as  capable 
in  his  intellectual  capacities  as  the  average  nine-year-old  white 
school  boy.”  A  host  of  similar  statements  on  the  basis  of  these 
examinations  have  gained  a  wide  currency. 

Are  such  generalizations  to  be  accepted  as  final?  There  are 
two  questions  involved.  First,  do  the  conclusions  come  out  of 
and  follow  inevitably  from  the  data  of  the  tests  or  may  it  be 
that  they  are  opinions  independently  held  and  the  army  ratings 
used  to  illustrate  and  support  them?  The  second  point  to  be 
considered  is  whether  or  not  the  data  on  which  the  generaliza¬ 
tions  rest  are  of  such  a  nature  that  valid  scientific  deductions 
may  be  drawn  with  these  data  as  a  basis? 

A  little  critical  examination  of  the  tests  and  their  results 
seems  to  show  that  the  findings  are  somewhat  less  conclusive 
than  is  commonly  believed  and  that  the  differences  found  are 
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not  inevitably  to  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  the  innate  racial 
inferiority  of  the  Negro  people. 

Before  turning  to  the  results  themselves,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  in 
the  nature  of  the  tests  or  the  manner  of  their  application  that 
was  to  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of  any  group.  Were 
the  army  tests  in  any  way  unfair  to  the  Negro?  It  would  appear 
that  their  validity  is  open  to  question  in  a  number  of  more  or 
less  important  particulars. 

The  purpose  of  the  tests  was  practical.  They  were  “designed 
to  facilitate  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the  different  branches 
of  the  service”  and  “the  selection  and  study  of  scientific  data 
were  always  incidental  to  this  main  purpose.”  The  examinations 
undertook  to  decide  which  men  were  fit  and  which  were  unfit 
-  for  positions  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  service.  They  made 
no  effort  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness. 
Consequently,  whatever  light  they  may  throw  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  comparative  racial  intelligence  is  incidental.  The  racial 
groups  made  different  ratings  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  re¬ 
sults  themselves  as  to  the  causal  explanation  of  the  differential 
scores. 

The  tests  were  so  timed  that  “five  per  cent  or  less  of  any 
average  group  would  be  able  to  finish  in  the  time  allotted.” 
That  wTas  the  percentage  of  men  needed  by  the  army  in  the 
higher  branches  of  the  service.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro  re¬ 
cruits  a  less  percentage  of  men  was  needed  in  the  higher 
branches  of  the  service  and  the  testing  procedure  was  “de¬ 
termined  by  the  practical  needs  of  the  Army.”  That  is,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Negro  grades  was  less  important;  Negroes  were 
not  needed  in  any  considerable  number  in  the  higher  branches 
of  the  service  and  the  examiners  were  instructed  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  Now  the  Negroes  making  low  scores,  D  minus  and  D, 
were  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  not  recalled  for  re-examina¬ 
tion.  Yet  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  a  re-examination 
would  have  resulted  in  improved  scores.  Of  the  Negroes  ex¬ 
amined  in  Alpha,  the  test  used  for  English  speaking  literate 
persons,  and  making  D  minus  and  subsequently  re-examined, 
86.9  per  cent  made  higher  scores  and  the  percentage  receiving 
a  rating  above  D  increased  from  three  to  thirty  per  cent. 
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Another  point  that  is  apparently  of  some  considerable  signifi¬ 
cance  is  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  Negroes  were  ax- 
amined  in  Beta,  a  test  used  for  illiterates  and  non-English- 
speaking  persons.  They  were  given  in  lieu  of  the  Alpha  tests 
to  65.5  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  as  against  24.7  per  cent  of  the 
white  recruits.  The  larger  percentage  of  Negroes  than  of  whites 
given  the  Beta  was  due  in  part  to  the  higher  percentage  of  il¬ 
literacy  in  the  group — the  illiteracy  rate  of  the  Negro  recruits 
being  more  than  twice  that  of  the  white  recruits.  But  aside  from 
the  reason  for  giving  the  Negroes  this  test,  the  fact  is  that  they 
were  given  the  Beta  in  nearly  three  times  as  high  a  percentage 
of  cases  as  were  the  whites. 

In  some  cases  the  Negroes  were  all  sent  to  the  Beta  without 
effort  to  separate  the  literate  from  the  illiterate.  Now  it  was  at 
least  in  part  the  opinion  of  the  examiners  that  the  Beta  was  an 
unsatisfactory  test  for  Negroes.  In  summarizing  the  reports 
from  the  various  camps  on  this  point,  the  previously  quoted  re¬ 
port  of  the  psychological  division  of  the  Surgeon  General  con¬ 
cluded  that  “the  general  consensus  seems  to  be  that  Beta  is 
not  as  satisfactory  a  test  for  illiterate  Negro  recruits  as  it  is  for 
illiterate  whites.” 

The  fact  that  the  Negroes  were  not  needed  in  large  numbers 
in  the  higher  branches  of  the  service,  that  the  tests  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  select  the  percentage  needed,  that  the  Negroes 
were  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  examined  in  Beta  where  they 
were  admittedly  at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  the  Negro  recruits 
making  low  scores  were  not  as  consistently  re-examined  as  were 
the  white  recruits  making  low  scores,  certainly  raise  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  finality  and  scientific  reputability  of  any  conclu¬ 
sions  derived  directly  from  the  relative  racial  ratings. 

But  suppose,  for  purposes  of  the  argument,  that  the  data  of 
the  tests  be  accepted  as  impartial  and  unbiased.  The  inferiority 
of  the  Negro  is  even  then  not  demonstrated;  it  must  first  be 
shown  that  the  results  are  not  to  be  explained  equally  well  on 
any  other  hypothesis.  But  this  appears  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
differences  found  to  exist  are  subject  to  a  more  immediate,  com¬ 
plete,  and  adequate  explanation  on  the  ground  of  a  difference  in 
education  and  educational  opportunity.  The  results  are  better 
explained  without  the  assumption  of  any  innate  intellectual 
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difference  than  they  are  on  the  hypothesis  of  racial  differences 
in  mentality.1 

The  showing  made  in  the  Army  tests  by  the  northern  Negroes 
was  very  much  better  than  that  made  by  the  southern  Negroes. 
The  proportion  of  northern  Negroes  in  the  groups  making  a 
grade  above  the  average  was  about  ten  times  as  high  as  that 
of  the  southern  Negroes.  In  the  groups  making  grades  below 
the  average,  the  southern  Negroes  had  about  twice  as  high  a 
proportion  as  did  the  Negroes  from  the  North. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  amounts  of  education,  the  report  of 
the  psychological  examination  of  the  recruits  showed  nineteen 
per  cent  of  the  southern  and  seven  per  cent  of  the  northern 
Negro  recruits  to  have  reported  no  schooling  whatever.  Over 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  southern  Negroes  had  no  schooling  beyond 
the  third  grade  and  only  seven  per  cent  had  finished  the  eighth 
grade.  In  the  northern  states  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  do 
not  go  beyond  the  fifth  grade  while  about  25  per  cent  finish  the 
eighth  grade.  The  correlation  between  years  of  schooling  and 
rank  in  the  tests  is  recognized  in  the  memoir  in  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  that  “Within  each  group  such  groups  which  were  succes¬ 
sively  better  schooled  make  successively  better  showing  in  the 
intelligence  examinations.”  The  median  years  of  schooling  of 


1  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  confusion  likely  to  result  from  the  familiar  quib¬ 
ble  over  terms.  By  intelligence  we  may  understand  the  ability  to  perform  prob¬ 
lems  that  reflect  an  understanding  of  a  familiar  environment.  But  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  the  Army  examiners  undertook  to  measure.  The  Army  Memoir  de¬ 
fined  intelligence  as  the  thing  measured  by  the  tests.  A  person  was  intelligent  to 
the  extent  that  he  was  able  to  pass  the  tests.  “.  .  .  by  ‘intelligence’  we  mean  the 
ability  that  manifests  itself  quantitatively  in  a  set  of  consistent  scores  in  all  the 
types  of  examination  upon  which  our  data  are  based.”  Defined  in  this  manner, 
the  tests,  or  any  other  conceivable  tests  that  anyone  may  wish  to  set  up,  are  an 
irrefragable,  indisputable,  and  perfect  measure  of  intelligence.  But  quibbling  of 
this  sort  is  merely  a  form  of  obscurantism  calculated  to  work  utter  confusion 
among  the  uninitiated:  it  shifts  the  question  at  the  same  time  that  it  flatly  con¬ 
tradicts  the  other  assertion  that  “.  .  .  We  must  assume  that  we  are  measuring 
native  and  inborn  intelligence.  .  .  .”  Now  native  intelligence  as  such  is  not  meas¬ 
urable.  The  thing  which  all  the  intelligence  tests  so  far  devised  undertake  to 
measure  is  developed  intelligence  and  their  validity  depends  upon  the  degree  to 
which  differences  in  native  endowment  may  be  inferred  from  differences  in  de¬ 
veloped  intelligence.  This  may  validly  be  done  provided  a  high  degree  of  correla¬ 
tion  consistently  prevails  between  the  phenomena  measured  and  the  phenomena 
whose  measurement  is  inferred.  This  inference  may  with  reasonable  accuracy  be 
made  when,  and  only  when,  the  individuals  compared  have  a  common  experience. 
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the  white  and  colored  draft  is  shown  in  the  following  tabula¬ 
tion. 


Classification  Median  Years 

of  Schooling 

Officers  .  14.7 

White  draft,  native  born .  6.0 

White  draft,  foreign  born .  4.7 

Negro,  northern  .  4.9 

Negro,  southern .  2.6 


The  difference  in  schooling  is  strikingly  parallel  with  the 
scores  made  by  the  different  types  of  recruits.  But  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  adequately  to  appreciate  the  difference  in  educational  op¬ 
portunity  when  it  is  stated  merely  in  terms  of  years  in  school. 
School  years  differ  in  length.  The  quality  of  the  educational 
opportunity  must  also  be  taken  into  the  reckoning.  That  there 
was  a  difference  in  quality  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
decade  of  the  examinations,  Louisiana,  for  example,  expended 
$1.31  for  education  per  Negro  child  per  year  as  against  $45.32 
expended  by  the  state  of  New  York;  South  Carolina  expended 
yearly  $1.44  for  the  education  of  each  Negro  child  as  against 
$36.20  expended  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  same  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  educational  opportunity  of  the  Negro  and  the 
white  is  suggested  by  the  relative  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  instruction  of  each.  Arkansas  expended  approximately 
three  times  as  much  per  capita  for  teachers’  salaries  for  white 
as  for  Negro  children;  Florida  four  times  as  much;  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi  five  times  as  much;  South  Carolina 
seven  times  as  much;  and  Louisiana  nine  times  as  much. 

Certain  other  facts  of  interest  and  significance  appear  as  the 
data  of  the  examinations  are  studied.  In  all  cases  the  literate 
members  of  every  race  made  a  better  showing  than  the  illiter¬ 
ates.  Irrespective  of  the  section  of  the  country,  the  literate  Ne¬ 
groes  ranked  higher  than  the  illiterate  whites.  The  northern 
Negroes  very  greatly  surpassed  the  Italians  in  America.  In  the 
Alpha  tests  the  New  York  Negroes  made  approximately  the 
same  ranking  as  the  Alabama  whites,  while  in  the  Beta  tests 
the  New  York  Negroes  ranked  approximately  nine  points  su¬ 
perior  to  the  Alabama  whites.  That  is,  the  New  York  Negroes, 
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on  the  basis  of  the  tests,  and  in  whatever  the  tests  measure, 
were  equal  to  or  slightly  superior  to  the  whites  of  Alabama. 
Very  clearly  the  accident  of  a  southern  birth  was  a  determining 
element  in  intelligence,  as  measured  by  the  Army  tests. 

It  is  not  necessary  farther  to  labor  the  point.  It  is  evident 
that  the  better  scores  of  the  northern  compared  with  the  south¬ 
ern  Negroes  are  due  to  increased  education,  greater  freedom 
and  social  contact,  greater  incentive,  higher  economic  status, 
and  to  other  elements  of  the  social  environment.  One  of  two 
things  is  clear:  either  the  Army  tests  were  a  measure  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  opportunity  rather  than  a  measure  of  innate 
and  unalterable  racial  traits,  or  educational  opportunity  is  so 
clearly  a  determining  factor  in  the  results  that  the  tests  mean 
little  or  nothing  as  an  indication  of  relative  racial  mentality. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  available  data  on  the  subject  of  relative 
racial  capacity,  the  present  scholarly  opinion  must  be  stated  in 
negative  terms.  It  is  probable  that  differences  in  racial  men¬ 
tality  exist;  the  presumption  is  that  way  because  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  differences.  There  is  a  very  considerable  body  of  apparently 
unbiased  scientific  opinion  on  the  side  of  Negro  inferiority,  and 
there  are  no  competent  students  of  racial  matters  who  dogmati¬ 
cally  assert  an  absolute  racial  mental  equality.  What  has  been 
done  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  customary  proofs  of  racial  in¬ 
equality  are  scientifically  worthless.  The  Negroes  may  be  in¬ 
tellectually  inferior  to  the  white  racial  stock,  but  to  date  no  one 
has  marshalled  in  proof  of  the  position  any  body  of  evidence 
that  has  scientific  validity. 

The  Question  of  Racial  Temperament 

Some  of  the  existing  variations  in  cultures  seem  to  indicate 
that  certain  types  of  temperament  are  more  or  less  characteris¬ 
tic  of  large  groups.  In  fundamental  and  essential  respects  all 
cultures  are  the  same,  but  they  also  vary  one  from  the  other  in 
more  or  less  important  ways.  These  variations  may  not  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  the  ground  of  difference  in  the  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity  of  groups,  the  existence  of  such  differences  in  intellectual 
capacity  not  having  been  demonstrated.  Moreover,  the  culture 
variations  are  those  of  difference  rather  than  of  degree:  cul¬ 
tures  do  not  stand  in  an  hierarchal  order.  In  some  cases  it  ap- 
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pears  to  be  difficult  to  account  for  culture  variations  wholly  in 
terms  of  historic  accident.  Such  explanation  is  adequate  to  an 
understanding  of  the  culture  differences  that  obtain  among  the 
same  people  in  different  historic  periods,  as  between  that  of  the 
Germanic  peoples  of  the  tenth  and  the  North  European  peoples 
of  the  twentieth  century,  or  between  that  of  the  Japanese  of 
the  eighteenth  and  the  Japanese  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
historic  accident  seems  not  always  to  furnish  an  adequate  ex¬ 
planation  of  differences  between  nationalistic  groups  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  all  cases  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  differentiation 
of  culture  patterns  within  groups. 

It  is  possible,  and  some  students  consider  it  probable,  that, 
as  a  result  of  variations,  selection,  and  adaptation  to  a  peculiar 
social  environment  and  natural  habitat,  the  Negro  people  may 
possess,  as  a  racial  heritage,  certain  characteristic  temperamen¬ 
tal  qualities.  Popular  observation  has  long  characterized  them 
by  such  descriptive  terms  as  sunny,  good-natured,  lively,  excit¬ 
able,  kindly,  home-loving,  convivial,  improvident,  and  the  like. 
So  far  as  such  terms  are  really  descriptive  of  the  people,  and  so 
far  as  the  characteristics  themselves  are  not  a  mere  temporary 
expression  of  their  recent  historic  status,  they  lend  support  to 
the  belief  in  a  racial  individuality  of  temperament. 

The  period  of  Negro  freedom  in  America  has  given  some 
evidence  in  support  of  this  hypothesis. 

In  the  relatively  simple  social  organization  of  a  primary 
group,  the  individual  life  organization  is  largely,  or  completely, 
a  replica  of  the  inclusive  social  organization.  The  culture  pat¬ 
terns  are  limited  in  number  and  rigidly  defined,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  individual  to  them  is  complete  and  relatively 
perfect.  There  is  no  individual  choice  of  work,  no  choice  of 
metaphysical  belief,  no  variation  from  the  conventionalized  sex 
patterns,  and  little  opportunity  in  any  direction  for  choice  in 
accordance  with  individual  inclination.  The  individual  conforms 
to  the  relatively  fixed  group  patterns.  If  the  culture  of  the 
group  is  indigenous  in  origin,  or  completely  modified  through 
a  long  process  of  selective  adaptation,  these  culture  patterns  may 
be  assumed  to  reflect  and  to  express  with  accuracy  and  with 
some  degree  of  detail  the  wishes  characteristic  of  the  particular 
group  as  well  as  the  more  general  needs  of  human  beings. 
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But  in  any  complex  culture  situation  that  permits  of  a  degree 
of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  group  members,  individual  differ¬ 
ences  appear.  The  culture  patterns  are  numerous  and  compet¬ 
ing;  frequently  they  are  conflicting  and  contradictory.  Within 
this  system  the  individual  life  organization  of  each  member  of 
the  group  is  based  on  the  elements  he  selects  or  which  are  se¬ 
lected  for  him.  He  engages  in  a  certain  type  of  work  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  other  types;  he  subscribes  to  some  one  of  the  various 
contradictory  types  of  religious  philosophy;  he  chooses  one 
from  among  a  variety  of  types  of  sex  and  family  life;  he  selects 
certain  forms  of  hedonistic  activities  and  rejects  or  neglects 
others;  and  so  for  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  his  per¬ 
sonal  life  organization.  To  the  extent  that  he  is  a  free  person, 
the  values  which  he  selects  and  incorporates  into  a  more  or  less 
consistent  individual  life  organization  are  those  satisfying  to 
his  individual  temperamental  needs. 

If  the  members  of  an  alien  race  be  introduced  into  such  a 
complex  culture  situation  and  allowed  freedom  in  their  individ¬ 
ual  life  organization,  and  it  is  found  that  they  more  or  less  con¬ 
sistently  select  certain  values  and  neglect  others,  there  is  at 
least  some  reason  to  assume  that  these  choices  are  in  harmony 
with  their  natural  temperament  or  with  the  type  of  values  to 
which  they  have  been  habituated  or  both.  The  fact  that  the 
members  of  one  group  go,  in  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  than 
do  the  members  of  another,  into  specific  occupations  or  types  of 
life  is  significant,  so  far  as  we  may  assume  a  freedom  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  so  far  as  the  tendency  is  consistent. 

In  American  life  the  Negro  people  show  a  tendency  to  select 
certain  values  and  to  reject  others.  During  the  long  period  of 
slavery  their  values  were  of  course  selected  for  them.  But  in 
the  brief  period  of  relative  freedom,  since  the  Emancipation, 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in  the  behavior  of  the 
group.  Certain  occupations  on  which  the  race  at  one  time  had 
a  virtual  monopoly  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  other  groups 
while  they  have  gone  in  increasing  numbers  into  occupations 
from  which  they  were  previously  barred.  While  this  period  of 
freedom  has  been  short  and  their  choice  of  values  is  still  rather 
narrowly  limited,  they  show  a  tendency  to  select  from  the  com¬ 
plex  American  culture  the  artistic  rather  than  the  utilitarian 
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values.  Dr.  Park,  observing  this  tendency,  has  with  neatness  of 
expression  and  keenness  of  insight  characterized  the  Negro  as 
“the  lady  among  the  races. ” 

There  is,  of  course,  no  complete  segregation  in  this  respect. 
But  so  far  as  individuals  are  free  to  select  the  social  values  that 
make  a  fundamental  appeal,  and  so  far  as  the  Negro  people 
select  or  neglect  values  in  a  proportion  different  from  that  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  white  racial  group,  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
cultural  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  racial 
temperament.  Racial  differences  of  this  nature  appear  to  have 
more  significance  for  an  understanding  of  culture  variations 
than  do  the  possible  differences  in  average  racial  intelligence. 

It  must  be  re-emphasized,  however,  that  the  phenomenon  of 
racial  temperament  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  any  ade¬ 
quate  scientific  research. 


Conclusions 

The  present  status  of  the  scientific  study  of  racial  phenomena 
is  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  points  that  have 
been  discussed  in  the  present  chapter.  The  idea  of  racial  inferi¬ 
ority  and  superiority  is  not  a  present  problem  of  research  among 
students;  it  is  a  matter  of  debate  among  laymen.  For  more 
than  two  decades  there  has  been  virtual  agreement  among 
scholars;  all  accept  as  a  provisional  but  fairly  well-founded 
working  hypothesis  the  position  that  the  various  races  and  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  are  essentially  equal  in  mental  ability  and 
capacity  for  civilization.  The  modern  students  of  sociology  and 
social  anthropology,  whose  task  it  is  to  deal  directly  and  scien¬ 
tifically  with  peoples  and  cultures,  are  interested  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  specific  qualitative  differences  that  may  exist.  There  are 
qualitative  excellencies  in  all  races.  In  what  lines  do  the  Negro’s 
peculiar  capacities  lie?  This  is  a  real  problem  of  research:  the 
search  for  the  characteristic  attitudes  and  interests  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  capacity  and  efficiency.  To  discover  these  and  define  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  development  is  a  thing  of  scien¬ 
tific  and  practical  importance.  The  quantitative  question,  the 
question  of  which  race  or  group  has  the  largest  number  of 
excellencies  concentrated,  is  a  subsequent  problem  of  addition 
that  has  no  great  scientific  significance. 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  RACE  RELATIONS 

The  American  race  problem  in  the  present  decades  cannot  be 
understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  earlier  relations  and 
of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  developed.  The  existing 
racial  status  is  not  a  rational  body  of  human  relations  that  can 
be  understood  as  means  consciously  devised  to  achieve  social 
ends,  nor  can  the  perpetuation  of  the  existing  order  be  under¬ 
stood  as  the  rational  behavior  of  men  seeking  personal  and 
social  welfare.  The  present  arrangements  are  demonstrably  un¬ 
economic  and  morally  stultifying;  they  retard  the  cultural  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  southern  regions  of  the  country,  hence  of  the 
nation,  and  they  make  personally  tolerable  conditions  of  life 
impossible  for  large  numbers  of  persons.  They  are  an  endless 
source  of  political  corruption  and  governmental  inefficiency; 
they  perpetuate  the  educational  backwardness  of  both  the  Ne¬ 
groes  and  the  whites.  In  nearly  every  case,  they  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  satisfaction  of  the  real  needs  of  the  community  life. 
Every  consideration  of  economic,  political,  social,  moral,  and 
educational  welfare  calls  for  radical  changes  in  the  race  relations. 

The  sentiments  and  beliefs  that  support  and  perpetuate  a 
social  order  are  themselves  a  product  of  the  social  order;  they 
are  not  things  apart  or  of  independent  origin,  they  are  created 
by  the  going  relations  and  they  are  nourished  by  participation  in 
them.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the  culture  complex.  The 
habit  systems,  the  social  attitudes,  the  emotional  attachments, 
and  other  personal  aspects  of  the  culture  support  and  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  institutional  structures  and  other  external  aspects 
of  the  regional  life.  In  consequence,  there  is  little  real  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  social  order  by  the  mass  of  persons  who  are  in  and 
a  part  of  it;  they  are  familiar  with  its  workings  and  appreciate 

its  values;  they  are  bound  to  it  by  ties  of  interest  and  sentiment; 
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but  they  do  not  understand  it.  Appreciation  comes  from  fa¬ 
miliarity  and  participation;  understanding  comes  from  detach¬ 
ment  and  analysis  and  comparison. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  unique  situation.  The  members  of  every 
group  appreciate  the  group  values,  desire  to  perpetuate  them, 
become  emotionally  disturbed  when  they  show  signs  of  decline. 
If  the  values  become  the  object  of  criticism,  the  group  members 
build  up  a  philosophy  in  their  defense  and  in  justification  of  the 
practices  offensive  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  uninitiated.  This 
body  of  rationalization  becomes  a  part  of  the  group  culture  and 
an  important  element  in  the  resistance  to  social  change;  it  gives 
a  pseudo-intellectual  basis  for  traditional  practices  and  custom¬ 
ary  procedures.  It  defines  the  orbit  within  which  the  social 
thought  of  the  group  members  revolves. 

Cultural  changes  go  on  independently  and  for  the  most  part 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  system  of  rationalizations,  through 
discoveries  and  inventions  that  undermine  the  social  structure 
and  make  new  modes  of  life  necessary.  In  the  American  situa¬ 
tion,  the  race  relations  in  the  past  were  determined  by  factors 
apart  from  the  thought  processes  of  the  persons  who  established 
the  system;  the  relations  are  undergoing  change  in  the  present 
but  again  in  response  to  forces  not  understood  by  and  not  within 
the  control  of  those  within  the  system  of  existing  relations.  In 
the  present  stage  of  popular  social  intelligence,  the  social  system 
— including  the  sentiments  and  attitudes  toward  the  system,  the 
ideas  and  beliefs  and  opinions  in  regard  to  its  beneficence,  and 
the  types  of  human  character  and  personality  that  appear  under 
it — must  be  understood  as  a  product  of  forces  operating  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  human  will. 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  denial  of  the  fact  that  men  may  use  the 
system  for  the  exploitation  of  their  fellow  men,  nor  to  deny  that 
men  struggle  to  perpetuate  systems  that  enable  them  to  prosper 
personally  by  the  exploitation  of  other  men.  But  this  exploita¬ 
tion  of  others,  as  the  disposition  to  exploit  them,  is  itself  a  part 
of  the  system,  not  an  explanation  of  it. 

To  understand  race  relations  in  America  in  the  present  and 
to  understand  the  relations  that  will  prevail  in  the  future,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  factors  that  determine  their  ex¬ 
istence  and  control  their  change. 
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Open  Resources 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Negroes  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies,  the  area  was  distinctly  one  of  open  resources.  The 
country  was  very  sparsely  populated,  much  of  it  was  not  yet 
explored;  even  on  the  eastern  seaboard  the  population  was  small 
and  scattered.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  acreage  was  under  cultiva¬ 
tion;  unoccupied  and  easily  accessible  land  was  plentiful  and 
virtually  free.  In  the  circumstances,  there  was  a  desire  for  popu¬ 
lation  increase;  the  country  was  operating  under  the  economic 
law  of  increasing  returns  in  the  relation  of  men  to  land  and  other 
natural  resources.  There  was  an  active  demand  for  workers. 

In  a  country  where  land  is  cheap  or  free  one  man  will  not 
enter  or  for  long  remain  in  the  employ  of  another.  In  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies  there  was  little  need  that  he  should  do  so.  It  was 
necessary  only  to  move  to  an  unoccupied  or  unpre-empted  spot  to 
become  an  independent  farmer.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
area  were  in  general  abundant.  The  type  of  agriculture  was  rela¬ 
tively  primitive  and  the  capital  outlay  necessary  to  set  up  an 
independent  homestead  on  the  frontier  was  negligible.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  was  such  that  the  independent  life  of  the  frontiers¬ 
man  and  the  settler,  though  sometimes  precarious  and  always 
rough  and  hard,  was  more  attractive  than  wage  labor. 

The  abundance  of  land  and  the  shortage  of  labor  were  merely 
different  aspects  of  the  same  fact.  The  former  was  a  given  con¬ 
dition  and,  in  the  existing  situation,  not  subject  to  control;  the 
latter  was  met  in  some  part  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship  and 
indenture.  Various  persons,  useless  or  troublesome  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  situation — paupers,  vagabonds,  criminals,  political  offend¬ 
ers,  and  the  like — were  shipped  to  America  and  sold  into  tempo¬ 
rary  servitude.  This  procedure  provided  laborers  in  the  Colonies 
and  freed  the  home  population  from  burdensome  members.  As 
the  demand  became  stable  and  the  market  active,  many  children 
and  adults  were  kidnapped  in  the  English  port  cities  and  sold  as 
servants  in  the  Colonies.  Numerous  prostitutes  and  other  un¬ 
desirable  women  were  shipped  to  become  indentured  servants  or 
wives  of  the  colonists.  Many  poor  and  ambitious  persons  volun¬ 
tarily  accepted  the  status  of  indentured  servants  as  a  means  of 
securing  passage  to  America.  This  labor  force  was  supplemented 
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and  made  still  more  miscellaneous,  in  some  of  the  Colonies,  by 
the  enforced  labor  of  American  Indian  captives. 

The  Negroes  were  brought  in  to  supply  the  demand  for  labor¬ 
ers.  The  attitude  toward  them  was  much  the  same  as  that  toward 
other  work  animals.  Their  introduction  was  an  experiment  that 
at  first  met  with  little  success ;  it  was  half  a  century  after  the  first 
Negroes  were  sold  in  Jamestown  before  it  became  clear  that 
they  could  be  used  profitably  in  large  numbers. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  the  northern  colonies,  the  use  of  Negroes 
was  not  in  general  a  success.  The  climate  and  the  character  of 
the  resources  favored  the  development  of  varied  industries  in  the 
northern  areas.  In  the  circumstances,  white  servitude  rather 
than  Negro  slavery  tended  to  flourish.  By  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  the  slavery  of  Negroes  was  nearly  out  in  the 
regions  north  of  Maryland,  and  there  was  a  further  period  of 
decline  after  the  Revolution. 

In  Virginia  and  the  southern  colonies  generally  the  climate  and 
the  industries  favored  slavery.  They  were  suited  to  a  plantation 
rather  than  to  an  independent  type  of  agriculture.  The  first  real 
impetus  toward  slavery  came  from  rice  culture  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  The  crop  was  profitable  but  could  not  be  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  by  free  labor.  Settlers  and  independent 
workers  avoided  the  warm  and  humid  climate,  the  malarial 
swamp  lands,  and  the  type  of  labor  involved  in  the  growing  of 
rice.  When  the  realization  came  that  the  swamp  edges,  rather 
than  the  ridges  between  the  swamps,  produced  the  best  rice 
crops,  and  especially  when  the  growers  learned  to  flood  the  rice 
fields,  there  was  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  Negroes.  Slave 
labor  could  be  used  profitably  and  if  rice  was  to  be  produced — 
and  its  production  held  out  great  promise  of  profit — forced  labor 
was  necessary.  Negro  slaves  could  be  driven  to  work  that  free 
men  would  not  undertake. 

The  production  of  tobacco  and  sugar,  like  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  demanded  forced  labor.  Neither  the  climate  nor  the  work 
conditions  attracted  free  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  could 
be  done  by  supervised  gangs  of  low-grade  and  servile  laborers. 

The  growth  of  cotton  particularly  favored  a  plantation  slave 
regime.  The  crop  requires  a  long  and  hot  growing  season,  six  or 
seven  months  without  frost.  Its  cultivation  is  adapted  to  slave 
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labor;  the  production  of  a  crop  provides  nine  or  ten  months  of 
steady  work,  it  is  work  that  is  suited  to  gang  labor,  and  it  is 
work  that  can  be  done  by  women  and  children  as  well  as  by  men. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793,  just  as  the  English 
textile  industry  was  at  the  factory  stage  of  production,  had 
prompt  and  far-reaching  results.  There  was  a  steady  market  for 
the  fiber,  and  so  an  active  demand  for  slave  labor. 

Slavery  was  primarily  an  economic  development.  It  grew  and 
flourished  where  forced  labor  was  profitable;  it  did  not  gain  a 
permanent  footing  in  other  regions.  It  was  profitable  in  the 
southern  regions  because  the  character  of  the  agricultural  crops 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  low-grade  servile  labor.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  situation  because  of  the  open  resources — because 
there  was  more  land  than  there  was  free  labor  to  till;  its  develop¬ 
ment  was  favored  by  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  South  which 
repelled  settlers,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  type  of  labor  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  southern  staples  was  avoided  by  free 
men.  Slavery  and  the  plantation  system  developed  in  the  South 
in  response  to  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  condition  of  open 
resources. 

The  Plantation  System 

Negro  slavery  and  the  plantation  economy  were  twin  products 
of  the  natural  and  economic  conditions — products  of  the  climate 
and  soil  that  determined  the  crops  grown,  and  of  the  open  re¬ 
sources  that  left  men  an  alternative  to  working  as  laborers  or 
tenants  and  made  it  impossible  for  landlords  to  secure  abundant 
laborers  except  by  coercion.  The  slavery  of  the  Negroes  was  an 
accompaniment — both  a  prerequisite  and  a  consequence — of  the 
plantation  economy. 

The  plantation  does  not  develop  and  flourish  without  an 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  and  servile  labor;  in  the  absence  of 
a  dense  native  population  capable  of  exploitation,  the  system 
must  rely  upon  the  importation  of  slaves,  or  upon  contract  or 
other  laborers  who,  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  may  be  worked 
as  slaves.  As  a  going  economic  order,  the  plantation  system 
produces  an  abundant  population  of  servile  workers  economi¬ 
cally  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  plantation 
and  the  plantation  system.  In  the  long  run,  the  plantation  econ- 
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omy,  which  is  at  first  dependent  upon  slave  labor,  makes  a  slave 
system  unnecessary.  In  the  beginning  the  southern  plantation 
economy  was  dependent  upon  slave  labor;  in  the  later  periods, 
with  all  land  appropriated  and  the  growth  of  a  large  property-less 
class,  the  landlord  could  secure  abundant  labor  without  coercion. 

Once  established  in  America,  the  plantation  economy  domi¬ 
nated  all  aspects  of  southern  life.  The  use  of  gang  labor  and  the 
one-crop  system  of  agriculture  wrere  virtually  necessary  to  im¬ 
mediately  profitable  operation.  The  system  of  social  classes  was 
in  part  essential  to  and  in  part  an  outgrowth  of  the  type  of 
agriculture;  the  planters  and  the  slaves  were  the  two  sharply 
separated  castes  essential  to  the  economy;  the  small  farmers — 
poor  whites — were  a  by-product  of  the  plantation  economy  rather 
than  an  integral  part  of  the  system.  The  working  plantation  was 
essentially  a  self-sufficing  economic  unit;  it  produced  in  major 
part  the  goods  and  services  necessary  to  its  successful  operation 
and  to  the  needs  of  its  personnel.  There  was  little  place  in  the 
plantation  system  for  an  independent  middle  class. 

The  plantation  manner  of  life  put  its  impress  with  equal  ef¬ 
fectiveness  on  other  aspects  of  life  and  social  organization.  It 
determined  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  regions,  and  came 
gradually  to  be  defined  in  the  mores.  Slavery  and  other  practices 
necessary  or  incident  to  successful  plantation  economy  had  the 
moral  approval  of  the  community,  the  legal  support  of  the  state, 
and  the  religious  sanction  of  the  church.  Philosophy  justified  the 
system  and  literature  romanticized  and  glorified  it.  Intellectually 
and  morally  as  well  as  economically,  the  plantation  tended  to  be 
isolated  and  self-contained. 

Similar  aspects  of  the  system  appear  on  examination  of  the 
labor  system  on  which  the  plantation  economy  rested. 

The  Slave  Order 

In  America  slavery  was  first  and  foremost  an  economic  system, 
an  adjustment  of  differently  circumstanced  men  to  the  imper¬ 
sonal  competitive  processes.  The  struggle  for  life  and  place  and 
power,  in  the  unequal  conditions  of  the  struggle,  reduced  some 
to  servitude,  elevated  others  to  an  aristocratic  and  leisure  class, 
and  left  still  others  physically  free  but  economically  impover¬ 
ished. 
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Slavery,  however,  was  a  political  order  as  well  as  an  economic 
system.  The  political  order,  as  seems  always  and  everywhere 
to  be  the  nature  of  political  organization,  was  a  secondary  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  primary  and  basic  economic  factors.  It  was  in 
general  the  organization  developed  to  fight  for  the  continuance 
of  the  established  order,  and  it  functioned  to  protect  and  advance 
the  economic  and  personal  welfare  of  those  in  possession  and 
control.  Slave  owners  were  a  united  and  homogeneous  class,  a 
solid  political  unit  organized  to  defend  their  economic  privileges. 
They  were  unified  as  to  interests  and  many  were  alert  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men.  The  political  order,  inevitably,  was  subsidiary  to  the 
control  of  the  natural  resources  and  control  of  the  means  of 
power.  In  contrast  to  the  farm  colonies  where  a  degree  of  eco¬ 
nomic  equality  reflected  itself  in  democratic  political  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  political  aspect  of  the  plantation  and  slave  areas  was 
aristocratic.  The  political  machinery  was  directly  in  the  hands 
or  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  economic  aristocracy. 

Slavery  must  also  be  conceived  as  a  system  of  social  control. 
Ultimately,  and  from  time  to  time  in  individual  cases,  slavery 
rested  on  force,  on  the  ability  physically  to  coerce  weaker  indi¬ 
viduals  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  master.  But  the  exercise  of 
physical  force  is  everywhere  an  inefficient  means  of  control,  and 
in  an  established  order  the  primary  forms  of  coercion  are  little 
needed.  Life  must  be  lived  within  the  existing  social  order.  The 
institutional  framework  sets  the  channels  in  which  life  goes  on, 
so  determines  the  habits  and  the  social  attitudes  that  control 
personal  behavior  through  adjusting  the  person  to  his  social 
status  in  the  social  situation. 

Slavery  must  also  be  understood  as  a  system  of  ideas.  It  was 
a  body  of  primary  rationalizations,  a  philosophy  attempting  to 
explain  and  justify  in  impersonal  terms  the  historically  de¬ 
veloped  system  of  economic,  political,  and  personal  relations. 
Every  slave  and  colonial  system,  as  every  system  of  exploitation, 
endeavors  to  justify  itself  in  terms  of  wide  or  universal  appeal — 
in  terms  of  the  “culture  mission”  of  the  advanced  peoples,  in 
terms  of  the  “white  man’s  burden,”  in  terms  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  and  native  welfare,  or  in  other  terms  of  current  popular  ap¬ 
peal.  Every  such  body  of  philosophical  doctrine  is  at  once  an 
apology  for  the  palpable  injustices  of  the  arrangements  and  an 
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expression  of  a  naive  belief  in  their  unique  and  superior  value  as 
a  system  of  human  relations.  It  is  necessary  to  conceive  of 
slavery  as  a  body  of  thought  as  well  as  to  recognize  it  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  arrangement,  as  a  political  order,  and  as  a  system  of  social 
control. 

Effects  of  the  Slave  Economy 

The  immediate  effect  of  any  system  of  economy  is  to  exercise 
an  institutional  control  over  all  those  who  live  within  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  defines  immediately  the  range  of  activities  possible  in 
the  situation;  the  individual’s  choice  of  vocation  and  means  of 
livelihood  is  limited  to  the  opportunities  the  social  system  pro¬ 
vides.  The  wages  of  labor,  the  degrees  of  achievement,  the  re¬ 
wards  of  success,  the  placement  of  recognition,  and  other  in¬ 
centives  to  human  effort  are  fixed  in  the  social  system.  The 
plantation  economy  and  slave  labor  in  the  American  South  nar¬ 
rowly  restricted  the  range  of  choice  as  to  means  of  life  and 
manner  of  living. 

The  dominant  way  of  life  in  the  economic  area  determines  the 
run  of  attention  and  thereby  defines  the  types  of  mind  character¬ 
istic  of  the  area.  The  daily  work  activities  set  the  mode  and 
manner  of  thought;  the  matters  of  interest,  the  body  of  informa¬ 
tion,  and  other  evidences  of  mental  activity  are  closely  connected 
with  the  routine  activities  of  daily  life.  The  rural  economy  with 
its  dependence  on  weather  and  other  natural  conditions  for  crop 
success,  and  the  relations  of  masters  and  slaves  in  a  system  of 
forced  labor  were  basic  in  the  production  of  types  of  mind  and 
modes  of  thought  typical  of  the  American  South  and  agricultural 
plantation  areas.  In  the  South  the  influence  of  the  plantation  was 
toward  cultural  isolation;  slavery  retarded  immigration  from 
other  areas,  so  shut  off  the  introduction  of  new  ideas,  and  it  made 
for  the  growth  of  individualism  and  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
individual  plantation  and  the  plantation  area.  The  isolation  re¬ 
sulted  in  sectional  solidarity,  cultural  retardation,  and  a  high 
degree  of  provincial  self-consciousness. 

The  organization  of  the  group  life  determines  the  types  of 
personality  developed.  The  institutional  organization  decides  the 
status  and  role  of  individuals,  hence  their  conceptions  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  personalities. 
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And,  finally,  any  social  system  defines  the  type  of  human 
relations — the  moral  order — that  obtains  in  the  situation. 

From  the  human  point  of  view,  slavery  was  a  set  of  reciprocal 
relations  between  and  among  the  social  classes  and  the  personali¬ 
ties  which  were  themselves  products  of  the  system.  In  the  slave¬ 
holding  South  there  developed  a  slave-owning,  a  master  class; 
the  system  also  developed  a  non-slave-holding,  a  poor-white 
class;  a  population  of  Negro  slaves;  and  a  population  of  free 
Negro  peoples. 


The  White  Aristocracy 

The  economic  effect  of  the  plantation  economy  was  to  concen¬ 
trate  wealth  and  power  in  a  few  hands.  Of  the  four  chief  planta¬ 
tion  crops,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco  were  most  economically 
produced  on  large  plantations;  the  fourth  plantation  crop,  sugar, 
could  be  produced  profitably  only  on  a  large  scale.  The  result 
was  a  virtual  monopoly  of  land  in  a  few  hands.  In  reality,  in 
the  period  just  preceding  the  Civil  War,  only  one  white  man  in 
five  was  an  owner  of  slaves  and  of  these  the  great  majority  owned 
a  single  or  a  few  slaves.  But  the  relatively  few  landed  proprietors 
exercised  a  dominant  influence  on  the  social  and  moral  as  well  as 
on  the  political  and  economic  systems.  The  individual  planta¬ 
tions  were  widely  separated  and  virtually  independent  and  self- 
contained  units.  Towns  were  few  and  uninfluential.  Following 
the  pattern  set  by  the  plantation  owners,  the  middle-class  group 
— lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  and  the  like — tended  to  be  rural 
dwellers. 

The  nature  of  the  life  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  char¬ 
acter  and  personality  traits  of  the  ruling  whites.  Like  other 
Americans,  they  were  of  middle  and  low  class  origin;  they  were 
not  “to  the  manor  born”;  the  southern  aristocrats  were  a  de¬ 
velopment  from  a  common  class.  The  separation  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  forced  a  development  of  self-reliance.  The  large  plantation 
was  a  sort  of  feudal  domain  and  the  owner  was  a  sort  of  feudal 
lord.  He  had  very  great  power  and  virtual  independence.  Within 
the  situation,  he  was  in  reality  an  important  person.  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of  the  estate  with  its  wide  range  of 
work  activities.  In  the  circumstances  he  had  to  accept  responsi- 
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bility,  assume  leadership,  and  exercise  control.  The  position  de¬ 
veloped  the  types  of  character  and  personality  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions — the  types  of  character  and  personality 
characteristic  of  the  plantation  manager  in  all  areas.  Power  leads 
to  cruelty,  to  a  contempt  for  the  weak,  to  harsh  and  ruthless 
tyranny  and  to  certain  types  of  patriarchal  and  paternalistic  and 
sentimental  traits  in  certain  relationships.  The  virtually  un¬ 
limited  power  over  helpless  subordinates  developed  the  domi¬ 
neering  manner — one  of  the  tricks  of  leadership.  The  various 
descriptive  terms  and  epithets  used  alike  by  themselves  and 
their  critics — hard,  proud,  dignified,  brutal,  overbearing,  im¬ 
perious,  intolerant,  mentally  narrow,  politically  unscrupulous, 
and  the  like — give  the  behavior  characteristics  of  the  petty 
tyrant  in  every  situation.  The  slave-holder  was  a  product  of  the 
system  and  an  embodiment  of  the  traits  that  the  position  and 
the  system  called  for  and  made  inevitable.  The  fundamentals  of 
any  system  are  embodied  in  the  social  types  it  produces.  But 
the  slave  aristocrat  was  a  person  of  much  leisure,  frequently  a 
man  of  some  education,  and  often  an  individual  highly  skilled 
in  the  social  graces  of  the  period.  The  romantic  literature  of  the 
South  has  elaborated  at  length  the  benevolent  and  softer  aspects 
of  the  plantation  system  and  the  slave  master.  These  were  of 
course  very  real  and  very  important  characteristics.  But  any 
real  and  realistic  understanding  requires  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  slave-owning  aristocracy  was  possessed  of  the 
traits  of  character  and  personality  that  made  for  success  in  the 
semi-feudal  situation. 

The  plantation  economy  and  the  slave  system  of  labor  require 
the  performance  of  certain  professional  or  service  activities  that 
are  disagreeable  in  character  or  held  in  social  disrepute.  On  the 
smaller  plantations,  these  services  were  of  necessity  performed 
by  the  white  master;  on  the  larger  plantations,  they  could  be 
delegated  to  subordinates  or  to  semi-independent  agents  and 
operators.  The  work  to  be  performed,  if  the  plantation  was  to 
operate  efficiently  and  profitably,  developed  the  types  of  men 
fitted  to  do  the  wTork.  These  subordinate  persons  are  not  com¬ 
monly,  in  the  romantic  literature,  classed  with  the  slave-holding 
aristocracy,  though  they  were  very  definitely  a  part  of  the  slave 
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regime  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  definitely  of  the  slave-owning 
group. 

The  overseer  was  a  by-product  of  the  system.  On  the  smaller 
plantations  the  owner  was  also  the  operator  and  the  overseer. 
But  the  profession  of  overseer  and  the  type  developed  as  slavery 
changed  from  the  patriarchal  to  an  industrial  order.  On  the  larger 
plantations  and  as  absentee  ownership  developed  the  overseer 
was  the  business  manager.  His  obligation  was  to  make  the 
plantation  pay  dividends.  The  position  was  one  of  great  power 
and  responsibility.  But  it  carried  no  social  status;  the  overseers 
were  looked  upon  by  the  aristocracy  as  crude  persons.  Their 
success  depended  upon  driving  the  slaves  and  performing  other 
functions  of  rough  and  brutal  character.  They  were  despised  by 
the  aristocracy  for  doing  the  very  work  that  they  were  required 
to  do,  and  the  work  that  the  masters  themselves  did  on  most  of 
the  plantations. 

The  slave  traders  were  an  essential  element  of  the  system.  If 
the  plantation  were  to  operate  economically,  an  adequate  labor 
force  was  necessary  and  any  over-supply  of  slaves  had  to  be 
reduced  promptly.  This  meant  a  more  or  less  active  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves.  In  many  cases  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves 
were  local  transactions  between  neighboring  plantation  owners. 
But  this  became  increasingly  inadequate  as  the  system  de¬ 
veloped,  and  regular  dealers  took  over  the  business.  Slave  mar¬ 
kets  were  established  and  the  whole  matter  put  on  a  strictly 
commercial  basis.  Negroes  were  purchased  in  the  areas  where 
they  were  plentiful  and  cheap  and  shipped  for  sale  in  the  areas 
where  the  demand  was  active  and  the  prices  high.  The  com¬ 
mercial  slave  traders  were  the  most  despised  persons  connected 
with  the  system.  They  brought  boldly  into  the  open  the  buying 
and  selling  of  Negroes,  an  aspect  of  the  system  that  the  apologists 
of  the  system  preferred  not  to  stress.  The  commercial  dealers 
made  obvious  the  crude  monetary  motives  at  the  basis  of  slavery. 
There  was  no  way  to  camouflage  or  sentimentalize  this  aspect  of 
the  system;  it  made  the  ultimate  and  basic  character  of  slavery 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  trader,  a  necessary  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  an  inevitable  development  in  the  situation,  became  a 
type  of  personal  devil:  attention  was  diverted  from  the  evils 
inherent  in  the  system  by  heaping  abuse  on  the  agent  of  the 
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system.  And  the  slave  owner  and  master  escaped  the  odium  of 
the  crude  commercial  aspects  of  the  system  through  allowing  it 
to  be  handled  by  an  agent  who  took  the  abuse.  The  social  disre¬ 
pute  in  which  the  occupation  of  slave-trading  was  held  had  its 
influence  on  the  personnel;  the  occupation  attracted  crude  and 
brutal  and  disreputable  men  and  the  business  itself  tended  to 
increase  their  callous  brutality.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  plantation  owners  and  managers  were  the  buyers  and  the 
sellers  of  the  slaves;  the  dealers  were  merely  go-betweens. 

While  the  overseers  and  the  slave  traders,  who  performed 
essential  services  in  the  slave  economy,  were  not  of  the  social 
aristocracy  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  of  the  slave  breeders: 
they  were  very  definitely  of  the  aristocracy  though  their  business 
was  often  held  in  ill-repute.  The  commercial  breeding  of  slaves 
for  the  market  was  an  incidental  by-product  of  the  system  but 
one  with  wide  and  interesting  ramifications.  Of  course  all  slave 
owners  were  slave  breeders.  There  was  no  way  of  maintaining  a 
slave  population  except  by  breeding  them  or  buying  them.  Every 
slave  owner  was  either  a  slave  trader  or  a  slave  breeder  or  both. 
But  it  also  had  a  definite  business  side.  The  generally  unprofit¬ 
able  character  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  North  caused  many  slave 
owners  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  in  regions  where  the  Negroes 
were  in  demand  and  brought  a  high  price.  The  laws  providing  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  England  and  elsewhere 
in  the  North  stimulated  the  tendency  to  sell  the  Negroes  to  the 
South.  The  importation  of  Negroes  was  stopped  at  the  time  that 
slavery  was  approaching  its  most  profitable  stage.  The  increased 
demand  and  the  high  prices  that  came  with  the  boom  in  cotton 
culture  led  many  plantations  in  the  border  areas  to  become  virtu¬ 
ally  breeding  stations  for  the  southern  market.  The  business 
was  not  one  of  the  nicer  aspects  of  the  slave  system,  and  the  real 
nature  of  the  business  was  generally  not  openly  admitted.  It  was 
usual  to  assert  that  only  the  over-supply  of  Negroes  was  sold  in 
the  southern  market,  but  every  effort  was  made  to  assure  the 
production  of  an  annual  over-supply.  Mulatto  and  other  Negroes 
of  light  skin  generally  brought  a  fancy  price  in  the  market; 
this  may  account  in  some  part  for  the  high  percentage  of  part- 
white  children  produced  on  many  of  the  slave-breeding  planta¬ 
tions. 
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The  Poor  Whites 

The  “poor  whites”  were  a  product  of  the  plantation  system. 
In  the  romantic  tradition,  the  doctrine  prevails  that  the  poor 
white  class  was  descended  from  the  indentured  servants  of  the 
Colonial  period,  that  they  were  of  a  racial  strain  unlike  the 
aristocrats  and  the  prosperous  classes.  This  belief  is  a  variant  of 
the  idea  found  in  every  caste  area — the  idea  that  the  peasantry 
and  the  aristocracy  are  of  separate  biological  origin.  In  America, 
at  least,  the  doctrine  has  little  evidence  in  its  support;  it  is  flat¬ 
tering  to  the  prosperous  classes — implies  that  their  superior 
social  and  economic  status  is  an  expression  of  superior  natural 
worth — but  it  does  not  describe  the  historic  reality  nor  indicate 
a  causal  sequence. 

The  southern  crops  were  most  profitably  produced  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  scale.  The  organization  of  the  plantations  excluded 
an  agricultural  middle-class;  the  small  farmer  was  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  and  was  driven  to  the  poorer  lands  and  to  the  abandoned 
areas.  In  the  slave  regime,  the  small  independent  farmers  were, 
wherever  possible,  driven  out  by  the  large  planters.  They  were  a 
bad  influence  on  the  slaves;  the  presence  of  poor  and  miserable 
whites  living  on  a  scale  little  if  any  superior  to  that  of  the  Negroes 
tended  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  whites  as  a  whole,  and  the 
presence  of  white  men  engaged  in  types  of  labor  ordinarily  done 
by  Negro  slaves  further  tended  to  blur  the  caste  distinctions.  In 
the  code  of  slavery,  the  white  man  engaged  in  no  menial  labor. 

The  existence  of  slavery  degrades  all  types  of  labor  done  by 
slaves.  Labor  was  confused  with  slavery;  to  engage  in  any  ac¬ 
tivity  ordinarily  done  by  slaves  was  to  assume  the  slave  level. 
One  result  was  the  destruction  of  independent  industry  by  mak¬ 
ing  most  types  of  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor,  as  well  as  field 
work  and  unskilled  labor,  disreputable.  The  competitive  proc¬ 
esses  operated  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  larger  plantations, 
slaves  were  trained  for  the  various  necessary  vocational  pur¬ 
suits;  each  plantation  had  carpenters,  tailors,  harness  makers, 
coopers,  and  other  skilled  workers  among  the  slaves.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  was  no  place  for  the  independent  white  mechanics 
and  other  skilled  workers  on  the  plantations.  Moreover,  the  slave 
mechanics  were  frequently  for  hire,  so  came  into  direct  competi- 
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tion  with  any  free  workers,  hence  narrowly  limited  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  profitable  employment.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War, 
practically  all  the  skilled  trades  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Negroes;  all  avenues  to  profitable  labor  were  closed  to  the  poor 
whites. 

This  poor  white  class,  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  south¬ 
ern  white  population,  were,  except  for  their  physical  freedom,  in 
many  cases  scarcely  better  placed  economically  than  the  slaves. 

Out  of  the  situation  developed  the  traditional  attitudes  of  the 
Negroes  and  the  poor  whites.  The  early  relations  were  generally 
friendly;  the  distinction  between  slavery  and  servitude  was  not 
sharply  drawn  and  the  working  groups  were  not  in  obvious 
competition.  As  slavery  became  defined  as  the  lot  of  the  Negroes, 
the  caste  feeling  arose.  Even  the  most  miserable  of  the  whites 
assumed  superiority  to  the  Negroes  because  of  the  free  status  and 
the  racial  connections.  As  the  developing  slave  economy  progres¬ 
sively  deprived  them  of  means  of  livelihood,  there  developed  a 
bitter  hatred  for  the  Negroes;  the  poor  and  ignorant  whites  at¬ 
tributed  their  miserable  lot  to  the  presence  of  the  Negro  rather 
than  to  the  system  of  economy  in  which  both  the  Negro  and  the 
landless  whites  were  caught.  On  their  part,  the  slaves  developed 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  poor  whites;  they  did  not  conform 
in  work  or  behavior  to  the  servile  man’s  conception  of  a  superior 
man. 


The  Negro  Slaves 

The  effect  of  slavery  on  the  Negro  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  the  following  chapters  and  is,  in  reality,  the  general  theme  of 
the  entire  volume.  The  purpose  is  to  understand  the  Negroes — 
the  social  status,  the  cultural  characteristics,  the  personality 
traits — and  the  existing  race  relations  in  terms  of  the  present 
condition  and  the  past  experience.  It  is  necessary  here  only  to 
mention  certain  facts  immediately  related  to  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  Negroes,  as  a  servile  class  in  the  plantation  economy,  de¬ 
veloped  the  characteristics  that  the  status  demanded.  They  were 
in  the  happy  situation  of  having  no  responsibility.  Food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  and  other  necessities  were  provided  by  the  masters 
who  also  made  all  decisions  and  assumed  all  responsibility.  The 
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slave’s  only  duty  was  to  perform  the  routine  tasks  assigned  by 
the  master.  As  a  consequence  the  Negroes  developed  no  resource¬ 
fulness,  no  self-reliance,  and  no  sense  of  responsibility.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  their  life  provided  no  incentive  to  personal  effort  and  it 
developed  no  habits  of  industry;  there  was  no  property  and  the 
concept  of  honesty  in  the  property  relation  was  in  consequence 
undeveloped.  In  other  ways  the  slave  Negroes  developed  the 
traits  of  body  and  mind  that  life  in  the  situation  demanded. 

Within  the  Negro  group  various  class  and  caste  divisions  de¬ 
veloped.  The  life  conditions  of  the  Negroes  were  not  everywhere 
the  same.  Certain  individual  Negroes  were  outside  the  slave 
system.  The  free  Negroes  inevitably  recognized  the  different 
status  and  held  themselves  superior  to  the  slaves.  The  mixed 
bloods,  in  part  because  of  relationship  and  a  color  like  the 
masters  and  in  part  because  of  the  prevailing  idea  of  white 
superiority,  believed  themselves  to  be  superior  to  the  Negroes 
of  unmixed  blood.  The  house  servants,  because  of  the  type  of 
work  and  conditions  of  their  work,  enjoyed  a  prestige  and 
tended  to  be  a  group  apart  from  the  field  hands.  The  mechanics 
and  skilled  workers  recognized  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  in 
training,  skill,  and  more  pleasant  work  and  considered  them¬ 
selves  superior  to  the  gang  laborers.  Various  other  lines  of  di¬ 
vision  were  drawn  and  class  distinctions  made  within  the  Negro 
population. 

The  Heritage  of  Slavery 

The  present  relations  of  the  races  is  a  development  out  of  these 
earlier  conditions.  The  pattern  of  economic  relations,  the  po¬ 
litical  organization,  the  class  hierarchy,  the  social  attitudes,  and 
the  body  of  social  and  racial  doctrine  are  rooted  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  earlier  period.  The  existing  racial  situation  is  not  a 
common-sense  adiustment  to  the  immediate  economic  and  social 
needs;  social  and  public  welfare  quite  obviously  demand  some¬ 
what  radical  alterations  in  the  institutional  structure  and  the 
manner  of  life.  But  the  social  order  is  not  a  logical  construct;  it  is 
an  historical  growth,  tinged  with  romantic  memories  and  heav¬ 
ily  freighted  with  emotional  content.  In  consequence,  derivative 
values  of  secondary  and  tertiary  order  quite  commonly  assume 
first  rank;  the  basic  and  primary  values,  the  imperative  needs  in 
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the  situation,  are  often  sacrificed  to  perpetuate  derivative  values 
and  historic  relationships  that  are  of  positive  disutility  in  the 
present  situation.  The  irrational  elements,  the  sentimental  and 
emotional  values,  as  well  as  the  traditional  economy  and  the  his¬ 
toric  political  structure,  are  integral  parts  of  the  existing  social 
order.  They  are  extensions  of  the  past  into  the  present.  Their 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  evaluated  or 
objectively  understood  by  those  within  the  culture;  they  are  not 
recognized  as  traditional  and  irrational  values;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  values  by  which  the  people  live,  they  determine  be¬ 
havior  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  them  that  behavior  must  be  under¬ 
stood. 

A  basic  element  of  this  heritage  is  a  plantation  economy  in 
agricultural  areas  where  a  one-crop  system  long  ago  exhausted 
the  productivity  of  the  lighter  soils.  The  relative  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  large  regions,  in  comparison  with  other  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  of  lesser  natural  productivity,  is  to  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  traditional  agricultural  system.  The  system  of  land  hold¬ 
ing  with  its  semi-prosperous  landed  aristocracy,  its  impoverished 
and  hopelessly  defeated  white  tenant  class,  and  its  equally  im¬ 
poverished  and  servile  Negro  group  is  the  plantation  system 
operating  under  the  coercion  of  poverty  and  in  an  area  of  closed 
resources. 

This  characteristic  social  stratification  of  the  society  is  a 
second  major  heritage  from  the  past  social  order;  it  is  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  present  by  the  continuation  of  the  old  type  of  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  and  its  derivative  caste  ideology. 

The  racial  sentiments  and  attitudes  defined  in  the  slave 
relation  are  operative  in  the  present-day  situation.  The  long¬ 
standing  caste  superiority  of  the  white  man  is  so  completely  a 
part  of  the  white  mind  that  there  is  not  only  an  unwillingness  to 
consider  change  but  an  inability  to  understand  the  possibility  of 
other  types  of  racial  relationships.  The  general  mental  servility 
of  the  Negroes,  like  the  mental  set  of  the  white  men,  is  a  heritage 
from  the  earlier  status  and  is  perpetuated  by  the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  present. 

The  prevailing  racial  ideology  is  one  of  long  standing.  It  was 
an  inevitable  development  in  a  situation  comprehending  the 
contradictory  facts  of  human  slavery  and  the  democratic  doc- 
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trine  of  freedom  and  equality.  It  represented  in  its  earlier  stages 
a  naive  effort  to  harmonize  reality  and  doctrine;  the  only  solution 
possible  was  to  put  the  slave  outside  the  human  category  and  so 
outside  the  moral  order.  In  later  stages  it  hardened  into  a  body 
of  racial  dogmas  in  defense  and  justification  of  an  economic  sys¬ 
tem  that  was  under  attack.  It  has  continued  into  the  present  as 
a  part  of  the  social  heritage;  it  persists  because  it  offers  an  ex¬ 
planation,  within  the  comprehension  of  the  simple  mind,  of 
existing  inequalities  in  racial  status  and  because  of  its  obvious 
utility  in  justifying  and  perpetuating  the  inequalities  of  status 
and  opportunity. 

The  social  and  cultural  complex — the  economic  order,  the 
political  arrangements,  the  class  and  caste  system,  the  senti¬ 
mental  and  emotional  attitudes,  the  beliefs  and  idea  systems,  and 
the  rest — is  a  heritage  of  slavery  and  it  determines  the  racial 
problems  in  the  present.  The  status  of  the  Negro,  his  failures  and 
achievements,  his  character  and  personality,  his  organizations 
and  institutions,  his  beliefs  and  attitudes,  and  the  other  social 
and  sociological  characteristics  of  the  Negro  may  be  understood 
only  in  the  light  of  the  traditional  and  persisting  culture  of  the 
American  South. 


Racial  Change 

It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  factors  involved  in  the 
present-day  system  of  race  relations  that  no  great  change  is  to 
be  anticipated  in  any  short  space  of  time.  The  basic  economy  is 
relatively  stable,  the  political  machinery  is  organized  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  white  control,  and  the  body  of  sentiment  favoring  a  caste 
and  slave  system  is  deeply  intrenched  in  custom  and  tradition. 
Change  in  race  relations  may  be  anticipated  only  as  a  result  of 
cultural  growth  and  modification. 

Such  cultural  change  is  going  on,  and  a  continued  evolutionary 
development  is  to  be  anticipated;  no  culture  is  entirely  static. 
Economic  changes  in  the  southern  sections  may  go  on  with  rela¬ 
tive  rapidity — through  a  modernization  of  agricultural  methods, 
the  invention  and  utilization  of  agricultural  machinery,  the 
growth  of  industry,  or  through  other  developments — and  result 
in  urbanization  or  migration  or  other  shifts  in  population  or  in 
other  adjustments  that  may,  by  disrupting  the  traditional  sys- 
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tern,  initiate  a  new  stage  in  the  cycle  of  race  relations.  The  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  moral  order  and  the  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
races  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  voluntary  acts  of  conscious  de¬ 
sign.  They  will  be  blind  and  generally  unrecognized  acts  of 
adjustment  dictated  by  changes  in  the  basic  social  structure. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  RACES 

The  accommodation  of  the  races  in  America  is  a  continuous 
process.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived  merely  as  a  condition  once 
reached  and  thereafter  remaining  stable;  it  is  rather  a  body  of 
habitudinal  adjustments  that  maintains  an  equilibrium  in  the 
working  relations  and  at  the  same  time  changes  in  response  to 
modifications  in  the  culture.  The  mutually  acceptable  or  toler¬ 
able  relations  of  one  period  are  unlike  those  prevailing  at  earlier 
and  later  dates,  and  the  transition  from  one  status  to  another 
may  be  made  without  overt  conflict  or  notable  friction.  Accom¬ 
modation  is  a  relative  condition;  the  group,  or  persons  within 
the  group,  may  be  well  adjusted  or  highly  disorganized.  Whether 
the  tendency  be  toward  increasing  unrest  or  toward  a  more  per¬ 
fect  accommodation  depends  upon  whether  or  not  the  pace  of 
cultural  change — consequently  the  disturbance  of  personal 
habits  and  social  routines — exceeds  the  rate  at  which  habitudinal 
and  sentimental  readjustments  may  be  made. 

In  the  American  situation,  the  process  of  racial  accommodation 
has  been  a  complex  phenomenon  involving  the  adjustment  of 
both  Negro  and  white  persons  to  the  rapidly  changing  culture 
complex,  and  the  modification  of  each  in  the  maintenance  of 
working  relations  in  the  common  political  area.  Moreover,  as  a 
condition,  it  has  varied  at  different  periods  and  in  different  eco¬ 
nomic  areas. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  Colonial  America  were  unlike  those 
within  the  experience  of  the  European  settlers  as  well  as  unlike 
those  to  which  the  African  Negroes  were  habituated.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  of  each  racial  group  had  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
climatic  and  other  natural  conditions  of  the  geographic  area  as 
well  as  to  the  pioneer  conditions  of  living,  and  to  develop  the 
types  of  mind  and  habits  of  action  necessary  to  tolerable  life 

in  the  situation.  The  adjustments  and  accommodations  were 
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somewhat  different  in  the  different  colonies,  and  they  were  in 
continual  process  of  change  as  the  country  gradually  passed  from 
a  frontier  to  a  settled  area  and  from  the  rural  and  agricultural 
mode  of  life  to  the  urban  and  industrial  types  of  life  and  economy. 

Within  the  natural  conditions  and  the  economic  structure,  the 
personal  relations  of  the  races  had  to  be  defined  in  custom  and 
habit — each  racial  group  had  to  become  accommodated  to  its 
status  in  the  social  order,  the  whites  to  a  position  of  mastery  and 
leadership  and  the  Negroes  to  a  position  of  slavery.  The  master- 
slave  relationship  was  highly  variable ;  in  some  periods  and  areas 
it  was  mildly  patriarchal,  at  other  times  and  places  it  was  ruth¬ 
lessly  industrial.  In  any  case  the  slaves  developed  the  social  atti¬ 
tudes  and  types  of  mind  that  made  for  reasonable  contentment 
in  the  situation.  The  masters  developed  reciprocal  attitudes  and 
personal  characteristics  that  fitted  them  to  the  status. 

The  non-slave-owning  whites  and  the  free  Negroes,  while 
technically  outside  the  slave  relation,  were  quite  definitely  under 
its  influence  and  the  personal  accommodations  they  made,  while 
very  different  in  individual  cases,  were  those  dictated  by  their 
subordinate  position  in  the  society.  In  neither  case  was  the 
accommodation  to  a  dependent  status  as  complete  as  it  was  with 
the  slaves.  The  freedom  of  the  free  Negroes  was  often  sharply 
restricted  by  law  and  public  sentiment  and  the  freedom  of  the 
poor  whites  was  sharply  limited  by  the  character  of  the  economic 
system,  but  in  each  case  there  was  a  considerable  area  in  which 
activities  were  more  nominally  free. 

Early  Contacts  of  the  Races  in  America 

Negro  slavery  was  an  old  and  well-established  institution  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  introduced  into  the  New 
World  with  the  first  settlements.  African  slaves  were  used  on 
many  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  and  in  various  early  explora¬ 
tory  expeditions.  In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  institution  existed 
from  the  beginning;  the  first  settlers  brought  Negro  slaves  as  a 
labor  force.  Within  a  decade  of  the  first  Columbian  expedition, 
the  importation  of  slaves  was  approved  by  royal  edict  and  in 
1510  the  direct  importations  of  Negroes  from  Africa  was  begun. 
From  the  first,  the  number  of  Negroes  imported  was  large;  in 
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1517,  Charles  V  of  Spain  granted  a  monopoly  allowing  an  annual 
importation  of  4,000  African  slaves.  In  the  following  decades  the 
trade  was  active  and  the  number  of  annual  importations  in¬ 
creased. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  long  period  during  which  African 
Negroes  had  been  subjected  to  slavery  by  European  peoples  and 
the  century  of  Negro  slavery  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
settlements  to  the  south,  the  introduction  of  twenty  captive 
blacks  into  the  Jamestown  Colony  in  1619  was  the  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  English  settlers  with  African  slaves.  Only  a  few  years 
later  Negro  slavery  was  begun  in  the  colony  at  Providence. 

The  early  contacts  of  the  races  in  the  English  colonies  were 
more  in  the  nature  of  physical  than  of  social  contacts.  The  Ne¬ 
groes  were  introduced  as  a  labor  force  and  were  valued  on  that 
basis.  The  motives  leading  to  their  purchase  and  the  attitudes 
toward  them  appear  to  have  been  essentially  those  that  lead  to 
the  purchase,  use,  and  care  of  domestic  animals.  The  control 
exercised  over  their  life  and  activity  was  of  necessity  physical 
rather  than  social:  they  were  controlled  from  the  outside  as 
animals  are  controlled  rather  than  through  sharing  a  community 
of  habit  and  sentiment.  The  attitude  toward  them  was  similar, 
often  identical,  to  that  manifested  toward  a  valuable  work 
animal.  The  Negroes  were  within  the  group  rather  than  a  part 
of  it. 

It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  The  American  com¬ 
munities  into  which  the  Negroes  came  were  of  a  rude,  pioneer 
type.  The  colonists  were  for  the  most  part,  middle-  and  low-class 
persons.  Agriculture  was  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  occupation. 
There  were  few  labor-saving  devices.  The  cultivation  of  crops 
was  almost  exclusively  by  the  hoe.  Workers  were  needed  and 
very  low-class  workers  were  equal  to  the  tasks.  The  Negroes 
were  very  rude;  in  some  cases  they  were  brought  directly  from 
Africa  and  had  no  previous  contact  with  Europeans  or  European 
culture;  in  other  cases  they  came  by  way  of  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  latter  and  more  usual  case  they  had  been  to  some  extent  sub¬ 
dued  and  partially  habituated  to  the  status  of  work  animals.  The 
newly  arrived  captives  were  “broken  in”  by  being  put  to  work 
in  gangs  with  “seasoned”  slaves.  Later,  as  they  became  recon- 
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died  to  slavery  under  the  white  masters  and  learned  to  follow 
simple  directions,  they  were  given  individual  tasks  or  sold  to  the 
planters  and  farmers  on  the  mainland.  But  whether  they  were 
brought  from  the  West  Indies  or  direct  from  Africa  they  were 
primitive  creatures  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  other  culture  facts  of  the  groups  into  which  they  were  intro¬ 
duced.  They  were  profoundly  disorganized  through  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  their  social  organization.  They  could  communicate  but 
imperfectly  with  the  white  masters  and  often,  because  of  the 
separation  of  tribal  members,  they  were  unable  to  understand 
one  another. 


Development  of  the  Slave  Status 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  the  slave  institution  existed  from  the 
first,  developing  by  a  simple  extension  of  the  European  system 
and  its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  colonial  environment.  But 
in  the  English  colonies  there  was  no  precedent  by  which  to  de¬ 
termine  the  status  of  the  Negroes.  Slavery  wTas  not  in  the  mores 
of  the  North  European  peoples  and  there  was,  in  consequence, 
no  traditional  conception  of  slavery  and  of  the  place  of  the  slave 
in  the  social  order. 

Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the  English  colonists  had  had 
no  previous  contact  with  the  Negro  people.  In  consequence  of 
this  historic  fact,  there  was  an  absence  of  any  traditional  preju¬ 
dice  toward  members  of  the  race,  there  was  no  crystallized  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Negro  and  of  his  place  in  the  social  order.  The 
relationships  that  came  to  prevail  were  the  result  in  very  large 
part  of  the  biological  and  cultural  differences  between  the  races 
brought  together  in  a  geographic  situation  new  to  both.  The 
status  that  developed  was  in  minor  degree  only  determined  by 
traditional  race  conceptions.  The  Negroes  were  heathens  and 
generally  uncouth  persons  and  the  early  personal  prejudice 
against  them  ran  in  religious  and  hygienic  rather  than  in  racial 
terms. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  Negro  slaves  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States  were  considered  as  servants  rather  than  as  slaves. 
The  colonists  were  familiar  with  the  system  of  indenture  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  period  of  American  colonization. 
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The  system  was  transferred  to  America,  and  the  socially  hetero¬ 
geneous  indentured  servant  class  was  a  numerically  important 
part  of  the  colonial  population.  The  conception  of  the  Negro’s 
position  in  the  society  was  determined  or  modified  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  conception  of  social  classes.  The  Negroes  and  the  white 
indentured  servants  were  closely  associated  during  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  early  period  and  it  appears  that  at  first  not  much 
difference  was  made,  formally,  in  the  status  of  the  two  servile 
groups.  In  the  census  taken  in  the  Virginia  colony  in  1624-1625, 
the  twenty-three  Africans  were  listed  as  “servants,”  the  same  as 
the  white  persons  of  the  indentured  class. 

But  the  marked  physical,  mental,  temperamental,  cultural, 
and  religious  strangeness  of  the  Negroes  probably  gave  them 
from  the  first  a  status  somewhat  unlike  that  of  any  other  group 
in  the  society.  The  general  initial  fear  of  the  strange  pagan  people 
led  often  to  their  separation  and  to  special  precautions  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  uprisings.  Other  distinctions  in  treatment  were 
inevitable  in  view  of  the  language  and  other  cultural  differences 
between  the  African  and  the  European  servants.  The  special 
treatment  became  traditional  and  a  distinctive  status  came  grad¬ 
ually  to  be  defined  in  practice  and  was  well  established  and 
generally  understood  long  before  it  anywhere  received  legal 
sanction.  So  far  as  Negroes  were  concerned,  the  status  of  serv¬ 
ants  came  presently  to  mean  servants  for  life  and  this  came  ulti¬ 
mately  to  mean  servants  in  perpetuity.  This  transition  was 
effected  in  custom  long  before  it  received  formal  legal  sanction. 
The  first  legislation — Virginia  1662,  Maryland  1663,  and  later 
in  the  other  colonies — defining  slavery  was  the  result  of  cases 
brought  to  determine  the  status  of  mulatto  children.  The  rule 
adopted — that  the  status  of  the  child  should  follow  that  of  the 
mother — implies  that  the  slave  status  was  already  established 
and  understood.  As  the  system  of  white  indenture  fell  into  disuse 
the  status  of  servitude  came  to  be  associated,  more  and  more 
exclusively,  with  the  alien,  outcast,  and  degraded  race  and,  con¬ 
versely,  the  position  of  the  slave  became  the  presumptive  status 
of  all  Negroes.  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
slavery  of  Negroes  existed  as  an  accepted  practice  in  all  the 
colonies  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  it  had  everywhere  in 
the  colonies  received  legal  sanction. 
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The  Plantation  System  and  Forced  Labor 

The  change  in  attitudes  as  slavery  became  profitable  and  well 
established  is  seen  in  the  shift  in  the  basis  on  which  it  rested.  In 
the  early  decades  it  was  justified  on  religious  grounds;  in  theory 
at  least  the  slave  status  was  restricted  to  heathens  and  conversion 
to  Christianity  ended  the  period  of  servitude.  This  gave  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  system;  it  could  be  argued  that  slavery  was  an 
effective  means  of  bringing  the  heathen  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  was  to  destroy 
the  system  it  rationalized;  the  Negroes  readily  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  became  entitled  to  freedom.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  shift  the  basis  of  slavery  or  to  prevent  the  slaves 
from  being  Christianized.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  test  for  slavery  changed  from  religion  to 
race. 

The  conception  of  slavery  itself  underwent  a  change  as  it  came 
to  be  restricted  to  the  members  of  a  different  race  and  as  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  colonies  developed  and  evolved. 
The  idea  of  a  slave  as  a  person  serving  for  life  gave  way  to  the 
conception  of  a  slave  as  a  thing  rather  than  as  a  person. 

After  the  Revolution,  with  the  development  of  the  country 
and  its  increase  in  area,  wealth,  and  population,  the  status  of  the 
Negroes  was  yet  more  clearly  defined.  The  climatic  conditions 
and  the  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco  industries  of  the  South  out¬ 
lined  the  area  in  which  the  exploitation  of  slave  labor  was  profit¬ 
able.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793  with  the  resulting 
increased  profit  from  the  production  of  that  staple  further 
changed  the  nature  of  the  institution.  It  increased  the  value  of 
servile  labor  by  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  laborers  and 
it  definitely  changed  slavery  from  a  semi-patriarchal  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  type  of  institution.  This  brought  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  status  of  the  servile  class;  from  being  quasi-personalities 
they  became  pieces  of  property. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  plantation  economy  of  the  South 
depended  upon  slave  labor  and  provided  the  type  of  routine 
labor  suited  to  slaves.  The  long  growing  season  for  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  gave  a  need  for  much  unskilled  labor  throughout  most  of 
the  year.  All  individuals,  women  and  children  as  well  as  men, 
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could  be  used  in  the  fields  and  they  could  be  worked  in  gangs 
under  overseers. 

In  the  situation,  most  of  the  human  and  personal  relations  be¬ 
tween  masters  and  servants  disappeared.  Before  the  development 
of  the  plantation  system,  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  owner’s 
family  was  generally  small.  The  slaves  quite  usually  worked  with 
the  master  and  the  contacts  were  frequent,  personal,  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.  The  slave  was  in  many  essential  respects  a  member  of  the 
master’s  family.  In  the  industrial  types  of  plantation  slavery  the 
Negroes  became  an  impersonal  labor  force  driven  by  overseers. 
The  contacts  and  association  of  the  races  were  few  and  im¬ 
personal.  On  the  large  and  efficiently  operated  plantations  the 
Negroes  had  no  human  and  personal  relations  with  the  whites; 
except  for  overseers  and  work  bosses  they  saw  little  more  of 
white  men  than  before  their  importation.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  work  animals  rather  than  human  beings. 

Economic  Adjustments 

In  its  developed  form,  the  plantation  system  dominated  all 
aspects  of  life  throughout  the  entire  South:  it  determined  the 
form  and  development  of  the  social  institutions,  set  the  culture 
patterns  within  which  the  individual  activities  and  the  social 
relations  were  carried  on.  The  political  institutions  were  molded 
into  conformity  with  the  economic  system  and  functioned  in  the 
main  to  defend  and  perpetuate  the  system.  The  family,  especially 
the  slave  family,  was  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Schools  and  public  education  were  neglected  or  discouraged. 
The  church  too  was  auxiliary  to  the  economic  order;  it  provided 
moral  support  to  the  system  through  giving  divine  sanction  to  the 
slave  system.  Other  institutions  and  community  organizations 
took  shape  within  the  patterns  set  by  the  plantation  and  its 
system  of  labor. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  institutional  arrangements  in 
turn  determined  the  types  of  character  and  personality  possible 
and  actual  in  the  situation;  the  classes  and  sub-groups  were  in 
all  cases  subordinate  to  the  major  economic  structure.  The  types 
of  mind  varied  with  the  social  groups  within  the  economy — each 
class  developed  the  specialized  habits  and  activities  necessary  in 
the  situation  and  the  body  of  rationalization  necessary  to  a 
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tolerable  life  in  the  situation — and,  within  the  social  classes,  with 
the  individual’s  status.  The  basic  accommodation  was  to  the 
plantation  system  and  manner  of  life  which  controlled  not  only 
the  masters  and  the  slaves  but  also  the  poor-whites  and  other 
individuals  living  within  the  economy. 

The  Accommodation  of  the  Negro 

The  Negroes  on  the  whole  yielded  to  the  slave  status  with  little 
show  of  resistance.  To  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  master- 
slave  relationship  was  within  their  tribal  mores.  Slavery  was  at 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  life  of  West 
Africa  and  subordination  to  alien  races  was  also  within  the  racial 
heritage,  and  within  the  experience  of  many  individuals.  It  was 
the  form  that  the  institution  took  in  America  and  the  race  that 
administered  it  rather  than  the  status  itself  that  was  new  to 
racial  experience  of  the  Negroes.  The  temperamental  traits,  or 
the  socially  acquired  characteristics,  of  the  race  appear  to  be 
such  as  to  make  the  initial  stages  of  a  slave  order  relatively  easy 
to  establish.  The  Negroes  appear  to  be  relatively  non-aggressive 
and  live  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  racial  groups  in  the  world 
outside  of  their  heads.  This  extrovert  temperament  made  their 
first  adjustment  to  the  superficial  aspects  of  the  situation  easy 
and  their  more  complete  accommodation  relatively  certain. 

The  external  characteristics  of  the  situation  operated  to  the 
same  end.  The  Negroes  for  a  long  period  were  few  in  number 
and  were  widely  scattered.  The  plantation  system  of  gang  labor 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  slave  institution  did  not  in  general  pre¬ 
vail;  the  ownership  of  slaves  rested  with  numerous  individuals 
and  the  slaves  were  resident  in  many  different  households.  As  a 
result  of  this  distribution  the  contacts  with  others  of  their  race 
were  comparatively  few.  The  slaves  brought  to  America  repre¬ 
sented  many  different  tribal  stocks  and  spoke  many  different 
dialects.  In  consequence,  they  were  frequently  unable  to  com¬ 
municate  until  they  had  acquired  some  command  of  the  English 
language.  At  all  times  the  power  of  superior  numbers  rested  with 
the  whites  and  the  infrequent  revolts  of  individuals  and  small 
groups  were  promptly  suppressed. 

The  imported  Negroes  soon  became  habituated  to  a  servile 
position  in  the  social  order  and  resigned  to  a  status  from  which 
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there  was  no  escape.  Presently  there  were  individuals  born  into 
the  status,  individuals  who  knew  no  other  system  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  and  accepted  their  subordinate  status  as  a  part  of  the  order 
of  nature.  The  importation  of  raw  Negroes  from  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies  continued,  but  more  and  more  they  were  introduced 
into  an  ordered  and  established  system  which  was  supported  and 
upheld  by  the  sentiments  and  attitudes  of  the  previous  arrivals 
as  well  as  by  the  power  of  the  whites.  The  acceptance  of  the 
situation  became  easier  for  the  new  arrivals  as  the  body  of  sup¬ 
porting  slave  sentiment  increased. 

The  children  born  to  slavery  uncritically  accepted  it  as  their 
rightful  status  and  equally  uncritically  accepted  the  superior 
status  of  the  whites.  They  had  no  basis  on  which  to  question  it. 
The  caste  order  was  all  that  they  knew  and  the  striking  dis¬ 
similarity  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  races  gave  what 
seemed  to  be  a  natural  basis  for  it.  The  difference  in  the  cultural 
development  of  the  races  paralleled  the  caste  lines  and  reinforced 
the  tendency  to  accept  the  existing  arrangements  as  being  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  divine  plan. 

As  slavery  became  an  established  and  accepted  institution,  the 
slaves  developed  the  complex  of  beliefs,  sentiments,  and  attitudes 
which  their  position  in  the  society  demanded.  Theirs  was  a  typi¬ 
cal  psychology  of  inferiority.  They  were  inferior  in  fact  and  they 
accepted  their  inferiority.  The  pattern  of  mind  was  in  accord 
with  the  objective  status.  Like  the  disinherited  and  abused  eco¬ 
nomic  classes  of  modern  and  other  societies,  the  slaves  were  much 
given  to  complaint  over  petty  grievances  but  in  their  basic  habits 
and  attitudes  supported  the  system  that  exploited  them.  While 
the  ability  to  exercise  physical  force  was  always  a  reality  behind 
the  system,  slavery  did  not  rest  upon  force  except  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  institution  and  in  the  case  of  unaccommodated  indi¬ 
viduals;  the  forces  that  controlled  the  slaves  were  within  the 
slaves  themselves.  There  was  no  general  longing  to  escape  and  no 
general  feeling  of  hatred  and  bitterness  that  comes  from  brood¬ 
ing  over  wrongs.  They  accepted  the  status  and  often  took  a  cer¬ 
tain  pride  in  it.  They  looked  up  to  the  whites,  desired  them  to  be 
superior,  and  resented  any  behavior  that  seemed  to  put  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  superiority  of  the  white  master  class.  Conversely,  they 
came  to  look  upon  their  own  race  as  inferior  to  the  whites,  as 
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existing  to  serve  the  whites,  and  they  resented  any  behavior  of 
members  of  their  race  not  in  harmony  with  the  master-man  rela¬ 
tionship.  The  mass  of  the  slaves  throughout  most  of  the  slave 
period  were  highly  accommodated  to  their  servile  status. 

The  degree  of  their  accommodation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  white  families  during  the  period  of  the  Civil 
War.  Unlike  prisoners  held  in  servitude  by  superior  physical 
force,  the  slaves  continued  the  habitual  way  of  life  and  per¬ 
formed  the  routine  tasks  while  the  masters  struggled  with  those 
who  endeavored  to  liberate  them.  Their  pathetic  isolation  and 
mental  adjustment  to  the  slave  status  kept  them  loyal  to  the 
system  and  the  masters  who  exploited  them. 

The  Accommodation  of  the  Whites 

The  accommodation  of  the  whites  was  not  less  complete  than 
that  of  the  Negroes.  They  became  habituated  to  the  role  of 
leadership  and  developed  the  complex  of  beliefs  and  attitudes 
appropriate  to  their  position  in  the  social  order. 

This  white  caste  was  of  course  the  outcome  of  a  long  develop¬ 
mental  process.  It  grew  directly  and  inevitably  out  of  the  social 
situation.  The  slave  cannot  exist  without  the  master.  In  the 
society  the  existence  of  a  servile  and  inferior  caste  implies  the 
existence  of  a  master  and  superior  caste.  The  relationship  is  a 
reciprocal  one  and  the  accommodation  of  the  whites  to  their 
position  in  the  society  came  in  the  course  and  as  a  part  of  the 
establishing  of  a  slave  order.  The  presence  of  a  group  of  primi¬ 
tive  servile  laborers  made  necessary  the  direction  of  their  work 
and  the  control  of  their  lives  if  they  were  to  be  economically 
valuable  and  were  not  to  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the  society. 
The  white  owners  were  forced  to  assume  responsibility,  and  with 
the  exercise  of  power  came  the  attitudes  characteristic  of  a 
socially  superior  class.  The  tendency  to  look  upon  those  who 
worked  as  inferior  to  those  who  directed  the  work  and  profited 
by  it  was  inevitable.  The  racial  difference  between  the  slaves  and 
the  masters  made  it  easy  to  assume  that  the  difference  in  status 
was  an  expression  of  this  fact.  There  developed  a  body  of  doc¬ 
trine  justifying  the  master-slave  system  and  the  white  man’s 
place  in  the  system. 

Once  the  slave  economy  was  an  established  and  going  concern, 
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the  white  children  of  the  slave-owning  families  received,  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  social  heritage,  the  sentiments  and  beliefs 
of  their  class  in  regard  to  their  relation  to  and  responsibility  for 
the  servile  class.  Slavery  was  a  fact  of  their  lives  and  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  child  accepts  other  facts  of  his  environment.  The 
races  were  distinct  in  appearance ;  they  differed  in  social  position. 
One  set  of  facts  to  the  child  was  as  natural  as  the  other.  He  ac¬ 
cepted  the  situation  as  he  found  it  and  learned  to  play  the  role 
appropriate  to  his  station  in  life. 

The  accommodation  of  the  whites  was  to  the  slave  order  as 
well  as  to  the  slaves  as  social  inferiors.  Certain  types  of  work, 
including  practically  all  involving  physical  exertion,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  Negroes,  and  whites  could  not  engage  in  such  work 
without  loss  of  caste.  The  result  of  thus  limiting  the  range  of 
activity  of  the  whites  was  to  develop  in  them  an  habitual  attitude 
of  dependence  upon  their  menials  and  a  general  helplessness  in 
numerous  simple  situations. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  white  population,  even  in  the  slave¬ 
holding  states,  did  not  own  Negroes  and  were  technically  outside 
of  the  system.  They  were,  however,  not  independent  of  it;  the 
system  dominated  the  economic  life  and  colored  the  entire  social 
order.  So  far  as  the  non-slave-holding  individuals  and  families 
were  dependent  for  livelihood  upon  their  own  exertions  they 
were,  more  or  less  directly,  in  economic  competition  with  the 
servile  blacks,  and  the  fact  that  they  engaged  in  manual  occupa¬ 
tions  put  them,  socially,  in  a  class  apart.  They  had  little  part  in 
the  political  activities,  were  generally  outside  the  influence  of 
the  schools,  and  had  little  part  in  the  shaping  of  public  policy. 
The  slaves,  reflecting  and  exaggerating  the  attitude  of  the  master 
caste,  looked  upon  the  poor  whites  with  contempt.  In  the  situa¬ 
tion  the  poor-white  class  developed  the  body  of  sentiments  and 
attitudes  necessary  to  a  tolerable  life.  They  hated  the  Negroes 
and  stood  in  more  or  less  fear  and  awe  of  the  aristocracy.  Though 
they  were  not  a  part  of  the  slave  economy,  they  were  habituated 
to  it.  Their  accommodation  to  the  system,  while  in  a  different 
plane,  was  scarcely  less  complete  than  that  of  the  Negroes  and 
their  masters. 

The  accommodation  of  the  masters  and  slaves  was  reciprocal; 
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each  developed  the  traits  of  mind  and  manner  for  which  the 
status  called. 

As  a  result  of  the  relatively  complete  accommodation  of  the 
races,  there  was  a  virtual  absence  of  racial  strife.  For  the  most 
part  the  relations  of  the  races  were  friendly.  Uprisings  among 
the  slaves  were  few  in  number  and  local  in  area.  Such  dissatis¬ 
faction  as  existed  among  the  Negroes  was  in  general  the  result  of 
deviation  from  accepted  standards,  and  was  with  individual  men 
and  masters  rather  than  with  the  institution.  Harsh  discipline, 
overwork,  poor  food,  and  like  forms  of  mistreatment  gave  rise  to 
restless  discontent  on  many  plantations,  and  the  presence  of  ill- 
adjusted  individuals  sometimes  tended  to  disorganize  an  other¬ 
wise  orderly  group.  As  a  whole  the  Negroes  accepted  their  status 
and  were  in  general  contented  and  reasonably  happy  in  their  de¬ 
pendent  position.  The  picture  frequently  drawn  of  the  Negroes 
as  unhappy  and  brooding  persons  held  in  servitude  by  the  su¬ 
perior  force  of  the  whites  and  ready  to  rebel  and  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  when  opportunity  came  is  of  course  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  focus.  It  misstates  the  historic  situation  and  re¬ 
flects  a  total  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  forces  operating  in 
social  situations.  Between  the  slaves  and  their  masters  there  was 
in  general  a  high  degree  of  personal  and  social  understanding 
and  a  good  deal  of  intimacy  in  terms  of  the  accepted  status.  There 
was  a  consciousness  on  both  sides  of  the  social  distance  that 
separated  them.  Each  knew  his  place  in  the  social  order  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  social  distinctions  enabled  them  to  maintain 
friendly  personal  relations. 

Racial  Friction 

But  the  accommodation  of  the  races  was  by  no  means  com¬ 
plete.  The  Negroes  were  not  all  and  always  willing  and  loyal 
slaves.  The  whites  were  not  always  confident  and  kindly  masters. 
The  slaves  were  frequently  sullen  and  rebellious;  they  were 
guilty  of  numerous  crimes;  they  plotted  and  attempted  many 
insurrections;  and  they  often  took  advantage  of  any  circum¬ 
stance  that  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  to  escape.  The  masters  were 
often  ruthless  in  the  exploitation  of  the  slaves  and  barbarous 
in  their  methods  of  control.  The  entire  white  population  lived 
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in  continuous  fear  of  slave  uprisings.  To  insure  public  safety, 
elaborate  and  severe  slave  codes  were  enacted  and  enforced ;  any 
threatened  uprising  was  an  occasion  for  savage  mob  reprisals. 

The  fact  that  on  occasions  the  slaves  were  ill-treated  by  the 
masters  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  various  legislative  acts  de¬ 
signed  to  restrain  the  masters.  The  laws  of  Georgia,  enacted  in 
1833,  forbade  among  other  things,  the  unnecessary  and  excessive 
whipping  of  the  slaves,  starvation  as  a  mode  of  punishment,  and 
the  failure  to  furnish  sufficient  clothing  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  slave.  The  laws  of  South  Carolina,  among  other  things,  for¬ 
bade  the  master  to  cut  out  the  tongue,  put  out  the  eye,  castrate, 
scald,  or  cut  off  a  limb  of  the  slave.  They  also  restricted  the 
amount  of  work  of  the  slave  to  fifteen  hours  per  day  during  the 
summer  months  and  to  fourteen  hours  per  day  during  the  winter 
season.  The  early  laws  of  Virginia  held  masters  blameless  for 
whipping  to  death  a  resisting  slave.  But  the  presumption  that  the 
masters  would  not  wantonly  destroy  their  own  property  was  not 
valid  and  each  of  the  states  enacted  laws  providing  punishment 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  masters  who  willfully  or  maliciously 
killed  slaves.  But  exception  was  usually  made  in  case  a  slave 
resisted  the  master  or,  in  Tennessee,  in  case  he  died  under  “mod¬ 
erate  corrections.”  The  existence  of  regulations  designed  to  curb 
the  barbarities  of  certain  masters  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
barbarities  were  committed.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence. 
The  facts  to  show  that  slavery  was  a  cruel  and  bloody  business 
and  that  the  masters  were  often  guilty  of  monstrous  conduct,  are 
excessively  abundant. 

The  special  laws  relating  to  slave  behavior  were  numerous  and 
detailed,  and  often  they  provided  excessively  severe  penalties. 
Slaves  were  generally  forbidden  to  resist  a  white  person  in  any 
way;  they  were  commonly  forbidden  to  assemble  in  the  absence 
of  a  white  person;  they  were  forbidden  to  possess  or  carry 
weapons;  and  in  innumerable  other  ways,  which  often  had  no 
reference  to  public  security,  their  behavior  was  defined  in  law. 
In  the  Virginia  law  there  were  68  slave  offenses  which  carried  the 
death  penalty. 

In  spite  of  the  minute  regulations  and  the  severe  penalties,  or 
perhaps  because  of  them,  slave  crimes  were  numerous.  For  the 
most  part  slave  offenses  and  their  punishment  did  not  get  into 
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the  courts,  hence  are  not  a  matter  of  public  record.  But  the  court 
decisions  show  hundreds  of  convictions  for  murder,  burglary, 
arson,  assault,  rape,  and  other  offenses.  The  punishment  adminis¬ 
tered  was  often  a  barbarous  form  of  torture.  The  record  contains 
cases  of  cropping,  castration  and  other  forms  of  mutilation  as 
well  as  hanging  and  burning  at  the  stake. 

The  lack  of  accommodation  and  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  Negroes  and  whites  also  appears  in  the  various  insurrections 
that  marked  the  period  of  slavery.  In  all  there  were  over  two 
score  of  slave  insurrections  or  plots  for  uprisings  of  sufficient 
importance  to  excite  widespread  terror  among  the  whites.  The 
first  major  insurrection  was  that  in  New  York  in  1712.  After 
its  suppression  18  Negroes  were  put  to  death  and  many  others 
committed  suicide  to  escape  the  torture.  An  insurrection  in  South 
Carolina  in  1739  resulted  in  the  death  of  21  white  persons  and 
in  the  execution  of  44  Negroes.  As  a  result  of  the  Gabriel  con¬ 
spiracy  in  Richmond  in  1800,  at  least  36  Negroes  were  executed 
and  lesser  punishments  visited  upon  many  others.  The  Vesey 
conspiracy  in  Charleston  in  1822  resulted  in  35  executions.  The 
Nat  Turner  Rebellion  in  1831  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  some 
55  white  persons  and  the  shooting  and  hanging  of  over  100 
Negroes.  As  a  result  of  the  uprising  in  New  York  in  1841, 
13  Negroes  were  burned,  18  hanged,  and  others  transported.  The 
frequency  of  plots  and  attempted  uprisings  as  well  as  the  ruth¬ 
less  and  often  hysterical  severity  with  which  they  were  sup¬ 
pressed  show  the  discontent  of  the  Negroes  and  the  obsessive  fear 
of  the  whites. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  slave  status  is  also  indicated  by 
the  frequency  with  which  the  Negroes  attempted  to  escape.  In 
the  early  periods  runaway  slaves  often  escaped  to  surrounding 
Indian  tribes  and  in  many  cases  were  protected  and  adopted  into 
tribal  membership.  In  later  periods  fugitive  slaves,  particularly 
from  the  border  states,  frequently  reached  Canada  or  free  states 
where  they  were  safe  from  pursuit.  Some  organization  to  assist 
fugitive  slaves  existed  from  an  early  date  and  by  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1812  many  escaped  slaves  were  helped  on  their  way  to 
Canada.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  slave  regime  the  highly  or¬ 
ganized  and  widespread  “underground  railroad”  facilitated  the 
escape  of  the  runaway  slaves.  From  1830  to  1860  probably 
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50,000  escaped  from  bondage  chiefly  through  Ohio  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  A  few  escaped  into  Mexico  from  Texas  and  the  South¬ 
west. 


The  Free  Negroes 

The  free  Negroes  occupied  an  uncertain  and  shifting  status 
throughout  the  slave  period.  They  were  in  general  a  poorly  ad¬ 
justed  group.  The  anomalous  social  position  of  the  free  Negroes, 
their  economic  insecurity,  restrictions  on  their  freedom,  and  the 
frequent  shifts  in  their  legal  status  prevented  any  high  degree  of 
accommodation. 

The  free  Negro  group,  which  numbered  nearly  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  time  of  the  slave  emancipation,  was  of  diverse  origin 
and  growth.  Some  of  the  early  Negroes  were  freed  after  a  period 
of  servitude  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  rule  in  regard  to 
white  indentured  servants.  A  few  Negroes  were  free  from  the 
time  of  their  importation,  owing  to  violation  of  non-importation 
laws  or  other  circumstances.  The  number  was  recruited  by  the 
mixed-blood  children  of  free  white  women.  In  a  good  many  cases 
slaves  were  given  their  freedom,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  individual  master,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  or  meritori¬ 
ous  service  to  the  state.  More  frequently  slaves  were  freed  by 
individual  masters  because  of  special  or  faithful  service.  Many 
masters  freed  their  slaves  by  will  because  of  a  personal  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  the  fear  that  they  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  unkind  masters.  Many  individual  slaves  were  freed  because  of 
affectional  ties.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  part-white  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  master  or  other  members  of  the  master’s  family.  The 
high  percentage  of  mulattoes  in  the  free  Negro  population  is  in 
some  considerable  measure  accounted  for  by  the  owners  freeing 
their  own  descendants  and  relatives.  In  some  cases,  slaves  were 
purchased  by  the  Quakers  and  others  opposed  to  slavery  in  order 
to  give  them  freedom.  Other  slaves,  particularly  skilled  work¬ 
men,  were  able  to  purchase  their  own  freedom  with  money  earned 
by  over-time  work. 

But  the  freeing  of  slaves  was  soon  discouraged  and  presently 
vigorously  opposed.  This  seems  to  have  come  about  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  because  of  the  practice  of  individual  masters,  before  the 
slave  status  was  fully  defined  in  law  and  custom,  of  freeing  slaves 
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when  they  became  too  old  or  crippled  to  be  useful  as  laborers  and 
leaving  them  to  be  supported  at  public  expense.  Virginia  as  early 
as  1691  denied  the  individual  master  the  power  to  manumit 
slaves  unless  they  were  taken  out  of  the  colony.  North  Carolina 
in  1715  forbade  the  masters  to  liberate  slaves  except  for  meritori¬ 
ous  conduct,  and  a  few  years  later  amended  the  act  by  requiring 
the  meritorious  conduct  to  be  judged  and  certified  by  the  court. 
Maryland  allowed  manumission  only  in  case  the  slave  was  sound 
in  mind  and  body,  capable  of  work,  and  not  over  50  years  of  age. 
Farther  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  freeing  of  slaves  as  the 
fear  of  insurrection  grew  and  as  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in¬ 
creased  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  in  the  South. 

The  first  free  Negroes  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  other  free  persons  in  the  society.  But  very  soon  they  were 
made  the  object  of  special  legislation  and  the  restrictions  on  their 
movements  and  opportunities  increased  throughout  the  slave 
period.  In  1691  Virginia  forbade  their  intermarriage  with  whites 
and  in  due  time  similar  legislation  became  the  rule.  In  Maryland 
the  free  mulatto  women  were  forbidden  to  marry  Negroes  or 
other  slaves.  The  freedom  of  movement  permitted  the  free  Ne¬ 
groes  in  Colonial  times  was  more  and  more  restricted.  In  1793, 
Virginia  forbade  the  free  Negroes  to  enter  the  state  for  perma¬ 
nent  residence.  In  general  in  the  South  the  free  Negro  was  not 
allowed  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work  without  a 
permit  and  proof  of  his  freedom. 

In  the  North,  the  free  Negroes  met  severe  economic  competi¬ 
tion.  Jobs  were  scarce  and  the  Negroes  had  little  opportunity  for 
skilled  work.  The  bitter  prejudice  against  them  led  to  frequent 
race  riots  as  in  Cincinnati  (1827,  1836,  and  1841),  Philadelphia 
(1834,  1838,  and  1843),  and  elsewhere.  The  trades  and  profes¬ 
sions  were  closed  to  them  because  they  could  not  be  apprenticed 
and  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  professional  schools.  They  were 
nominally  free  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  public  schools,  they  were  excused  from  military 
duty,  they  were  excluded  from  jury  service,  they  were  barred 
from  hotels  and  amusement  places,  they  were  segregated  in  the 
churches  and  on  trains  and  other  conveyances.  For  the  most  part 
they  were  restricted  to  domestic  labor  and  menial  jobs.  They 
were  taxed  as  other  citizens. 
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In  the  South,  the  economic  status  of  the  free  Negroes  was  in 
some  respects  at  least  better  than  in  the  North.  They  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  engage  in  most  occupations  but  the  opportunities  were 
greatly  restricted  in  the  later  years.  The  stigma  attaching  to 
labor  performed  by  slaves  protected  the  slave  and  free  Negro 
from  the  competition  of  white  laborers  in  the  so-called  Negro 
jobs.  But  many  of  the  free  Negroes  were  without  trades  and.  with 
the  growth  of  repressive  legislation,  they  were  often  denied  the 
right  to  work  at  the  trades.  But  the  major  restrictions  were  social. 
Every  Negro  was  presumed  to  be  a  slave  unless  he  could  prove 
his  freedom.  Unless  he  was  in  possession  of  a  periodically  re¬ 
newable  certificate  with  adequate  description  and  attested  by 
white  persons  he  was  subject  to  immediate  arrest  and  sale  at 
public  auction.  He  was  not  allowed  to  vote  and  was  exempt  from 
jury  service.  If  a  white  man  was  party  to  the  suit,  the  Negro 
could  not  appear  as  a  witness.  He  was  restricted  as  to  where  he 
could  sell  goods.  He  could  not  sell  liquor,  maintain  a  house  of 
entertainment,  or  be  a  type  setter.  For  printing  or  circulating 
literature  held  to  be  liable  to  incite  discontent,  he  was  liable  to  a 
death  penalty.  He  was  commonly  denied  the  right  of  jury  trial 
except  for  capital  offenses.  In  many  of  the  states,  especially  after 
the  Southampton  insurrection  in  1831,  free  Negroes  were  denied 
the  right  of  public  assembly. 

On  the  whole  the  free  Negroes  were  an  unfortunate  and  un¬ 
happy  class.  They  had  no  status  with  the  whites.  Their  chief 
association  was  with  the  slaves  who  sometimes  envied  and  some¬ 
times  openly  despised  them.  They  were  always  under  suspicion 
by  the  whites  who  suspected  them  of  fomenting  unrest  among  the 
slaves.  They  were  generally  in  poverty  and  were  commonly  ac¬ 
cused  of  indolence  and  thievery.  The  degraded  condition  was 
generally  taken  as  proof  of  racial  inferiority.  So  miserable  was 
the  condition  of  the  free  Negroes  that  slaves  in  some  cases  re¬ 
fused  proffered  freedom:  they  chose  slavery  in  the  master’s 
household  to  the  uncertain  life  of  the  free  Negroes. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  successful  and  outstanding  free 
Negroes.  Some  of  them  accumulated  a  little  property  and  a 
relatively  secure  position  in  the  community  life.  In  a  few  cases, 
free  Negroes  were  themselves  slave-holding  planters.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  five  or  six  thousand  free  Negroes  held  other  Negroes  in 
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bondage,  but  in  most  cases  these  slave-owning  Negroes  held  title 
to  the  ownership  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  owned  by  free  Negroes  was  about  three.  In  a  few 
cases  the  free  Negroes  succeeded  in  establishing  exclusive  mu¬ 
latto  societies  whose  members  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
slave  and  free  Negroes  of  lowly  status.  There  was  a  similar  sepa¬ 
ration  in  sympathy  between  the  free  Negroes  in  the  North  and  the 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  South. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  free  Negroes  were  perhaps  less 
accommodated  than  any  other  major  group  in  the  population. 
They  were,  on  the  whole,  a  despised,  abused,  and  poverty- 
stricken  group  excluded  from  most  of  the  opportunities  that 
freedom  and  citizenship  seemed  to  imply  or  guarantee. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


THE  ASSIMILATION  OF  THE  NEGROES 

In  one  usage,  assimilation  implies  the  process  of  incorporating 
culturally  divergent  individuals  and  groups  into  the  political  life 
and  culture.  Commonly  in  the  contact  of  strange  groups  there  is 
a  mutual  exchange  of  culture  elements,  first  material  and  later 
more  vital  traits,  and  a  consequent  alteration  of  each  pre-exist¬ 
ing  heritage.  But  in  the  Negro-white  contacts  in  America,  ac¬ 
culturation  was  a  one-way  process;  there  was  practically  no 
cultural  borrowing  from  the  Negroes.  Nevertheless,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Negroes  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  American 
culture  and  way  of  life.  Slave  labor  made  possible  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  plantation  economy  of  the  South  and  thereby  de¬ 
termined  the  nature  of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  order. 
But  in  any  real  and  fundamental  sense  America  has  failed  to 
assimilate  the  Negroes;  they  still  constitute  a  group  more  or  less 
apart  and,  by  law  and  custom,  they  are  denied  many  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  and  otherwise  excluded  from  full  participation  in 
the  culture.  They  are  within  the  political  order  but  they  are  not 
fully  a  part  of  it;  they  are  culturally  excluded  and  are  in  the  way 
of  becoming  a  permanent  proletarian  caste. 

In  another  usage,  assimilation  implies  the  gradual  change  in 
sentiments  and  attitudes  that  result  from  residence  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  foreign  culture.  The  transplanted  individuals  gradu¬ 
ally  lose  the  body  of  memories,  traditions,  and  personal  attach¬ 
ments  that  defined  their  membership  in  the  home  group,  and 
acquire  the  standards,  belief,  ideals,  and  appreciations  that 
identify  them  with  the  new  culture.  The  gradual  and  largely  un¬ 
conscious  shift  in  traditions  and  loyalties  is  the  essence  of  per¬ 
sonal  assimilation.  It  is  a  slow  process  of  personal  transformation 
that  ultimately  effects  the  incorporation  of  the  individual  into 
the  group,  assures  his  allegiance  to  the  political  order,  and  en¬ 
ables  him  to  share  the  social  experience  by  participating  in  the 
culture  life. 
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The  immediate  interest  is  in  the  cultural  and  personality 
changes  in  the  Negroes  resulting  from  their  forced  introduction 
into  the  American  economy.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  per¬ 
sonal  assimilation  may  be  kept  apart  from  the  coincident  and 
related  changes  effected  in  the  biological  character  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes  and  from  the  habitudinal  adjustments  made  to  their  social 
status.  The  latter  was  considered  in  the  chapter  immediately 
preceding;  the  former  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  immediately 
following. 

The  African  Background 

Very  little  may  be  known  concerning  the  African  background 
of  the  American  Negroes.  For  the  most  part  they  were  shipped 
from  the  Guinea  region  of  the  West  Coast  but  the  slave  trails 
extended  far  into  the  interior  and,  at  the  height  of  the  trade, 
slaves  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  practically  all  parts  of  the 
continent.  There  was  in  consequence  a  great  variety  of  physical 
types. 

The  African  tribes  differed  as  widely  in  culture  and  degree 
of  civilization  as  in  racial  characters ;  some  had  developed  civili¬ 
zations  of  relatively  high  order  and  reasonably  adapted  to  the 
climatic  conditions,  others  were  very  primitive  in  their  adjust¬ 
ments  and  manner  of  life.  But  in  all  cases  they  were  backward 
when  judged  by  European  standards.  Their  control  of  the  natural 
environment  was  at  best  partial  and  ineffective.  Their  industries 
and  commerce  were  primitive.  Their  family  institutions  were  in 
general  not  in  accord  with  the  European  model.  Their  religious 
beliefs  and  practices  were  non-Christian,  their  political  organiza¬ 
tions  poorly  developed  and  militaristically  impotent.  In  the 
situation  all  tribal  differences  were  ignored;  not  only  that,  the 
whole  culture  heritage  was  destroyed.  So  far  as  the  American 
Negroes  are  concerned,  they  have  no  African  culture  heritage, 
and  scarcely  a  fragment  of  that  heritage  has  found  lodgment  in 
the  American  culture. 

The  Ease  of  Assimilation 

The  assimilation  of  the  Negroes  by  the  European  culture  went 
on  with  remarkable  ease  and  unusual  rapidity.  The  individual 
Negroes  were  highly  plastic  and  the  external  conditions  were 
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highly  favorable.  The  process  was  to  be  sure  extended  over  a 
long  period  and  there  were  at  all  times  many  unassimilated  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  slave  population.  But  this  was  due  to  historic  circum¬ 
stances  rather  than  to  any  retardation  of  the  sociological  proc¬ 
ess:  the  traffic  in  slaves  continued  for  a  long  period  after  the 
earlier  importations  and  their  descendants  had  lost  all  trace 
of  the  African  heritage  and  become  culturally  indistinguishable 
from  white  Americans  of  similar  status. 

Even  in  their  native  environment,  the  Negroes  were  without 
a  sense  of  nationality  or  of  racial  unity ;  they  had  no  sentimental 
complex  inhibiting  their  ready  acceptance  of  alien  culture  facts. 
Moreover,  the  native  African  civilization  in  the  regions  over 
which  the  slave  traders  operated  was  thoroughly  disorganized. 
The  captives  brought  to  America  were  separated  from  all  the 
objective  elements  of  their  culture. 

Incidentally  or  intentionally  the  slave  trade  separated  tribal 
members  and  the  Negroes  came  into  the  American  situation  as 
individuals.  The  slave  regime  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
tribal  organization  and  social  heritage  of  the  captive  people.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  dispersion  there  was  little  opportunity  to 
associate  with  fellow-tribesmen;  their  more  frequent  contacts 
were  with  slaves  of  a  different  tribal  origin,  so  of  different  lan¬ 
guage  and  social  heritage.  All  the  material  facts  of  their  tribal 
culture  disappeared  at  once  and  completely ;  there  was  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  or  perpetuate  a  native  culture.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  reproduce  the  values  in  the  new  world  and  no 
possibility  of  retaining  or  transmitting  the  non-material  values. 
Their  time  was  occupied  in  tasks  set  by  their  masters  and  the 
daily  routine  of  their  lives  pretty  effectively  prevented  attention 
being  given  to  ancestral  beliefs  and  practices.  They  were  a 
broken  people,  realigned  as  individuals  in  a  strange  environment 
and  subjected  to  a  manner  of  living  for  which  they  had  little 
inclination,  without  opportunity  to  practice  their  rites  or  trans¬ 
mit  their  culture  tradition.  They  were  completely  stripped  of 
their  native  social  heritage  and  as  completely  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  people  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  culture. 
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Factors  Favoring  Rapid  Assimilation 

The  sentimental  and  other  facts  that  characteristically  retard 
assimilation  were  absent,  and  there  were  present  some  positive 
facts  of  a  general  nature  that  stimulated  the  process. 

The  contact  of  strange  peoples  seems  always  to  result  in  some 
degree  in  a  modification  of  the  culture  complex  of  each.  The 
groups  may  profit  differently  and  perhaps  never  equally  but  the 
contacts  are  for  each  group  culturally  significant.  The  complex 
of  values  characteristic  of  each  people  is  enriched  or  contami¬ 
nated  by  the  appropriation  and  incorporation  of  new  values,  or 
is  changed  by  the  addition  of  new  elements  or  by  the  substitution 
of  new  values  for  the  old.  In  any  case  the  incorporation  of  new 
values  may  have  far-reaching  results  and  determine  changes  in 
the  fundamental  social  organization  through  bringing  changes  in 
the  basic  conditions  of  life. 

When  the  groups  in  contact  are  unequally  advanced  in  culture 
the  associated  life  influences  their  development  in  very  unequal 
degrees.  The  advanced  group  has  more  to  contribute;  the  back¬ 
ward  group  has  more  to  learn.  In  each  case  the  culture  complex 
of  one  group  may  remain  essentially  unchanged  and  become  the 
standard  to  which  the  other  group  tends  to  approximate.  The 
sheer  fact  of  number  is  an  important  element  in  the  process 
of  acculturation;  the  more  numerous  group,  other  facts  equal, 
changes  more  slowly  its  traditional  values  and  this  is  particularly 
so  if  it  represents  an  old  and  relatively  stable  social  order.  There 
is  also  the  factor  of  nativity  and  environmental  adjustment. 
Every  group  of  long  residence  in  an  environment  has  developed 
a  set  of  values  which  adjusts  its  members  with  nicety  to  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  life  and  offers  greater  resistance  to 
social  change  than  does  a  group  recently  migrant  and  still  in  a 
relatively  early  stage  of  folk  adaptation. 

In  the  American  situation  the  Negroes  were  in  the  midst  of 
an  obviously  superior  type  of  culture.  They  were  an  unorganized 
minority  in  a  strange  environment.  Even  without  the  compulsion 
of  their  social  situation  and  status,  they  would  inevitably  have 
taken  over  with  great  rapidity  the  material  and  technological 
facts  of  the  white  civilization. 

The  rapidity  of  personal  assimilation  turns  in  the  main  upon 
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the  number  and  intimacy  of  contacts  between  the  individuals 
bearing  the  contrasted  cultures.  If  the  contacts  be  casual,  formal, 
and  intermittent  the  borrowing  may  be  slight  and  usually  is 
limited  to  such  objective  and  superficial  elements  of  the  foreign 
culture  as  are  obviously  of  superior  utilitarian  value.  The 
weapons,  work  tools,  hunting  implements,  personal  ornaments, 
stimulants,  and  the  like  are  readily  appropriated  and  may  pass 
into  common  use  unless  superstitious  beliefs,  magical  practices, 
or  other  facts  of  the  culture  complex  inhibit  their  spread.  In  the 
casual  contacts  of  backward  peoples  with  those  of  superior  cul¬ 
ture  many  material  objects,  conceived  to  have  utility  for  cere¬ 
monial  or  magical  purposes  may  be  taken  over  and  converted  to 
a  new  or  grotesque  use.  But  the  cultural  consequences  of  im¬ 
personal  and  superficial  contacts  are  generally  not  far-reaching. 
Unless  the  secondary  effect  of  the  borrowed  culture  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  relationship  between  the  people  and  the 
environment  upon  which  they  are  dependent  they  bring  no 
change  in  the  fundamental  social  organization.  The  culture  may 
be  enriched  or  changed  by  the  additions  and  substitutions  but 
its  basic  character  remains  intact. 

The  slave  status  of  the  Negroes  was  thus  an  important,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important,  fact  favoring  their  assimilation.  The 
rapidity  of  the  process  is  conditioned  by  the  opportunity  for 
association,  and  there  is  no  form  of  social  organization  so  well 
adapted  to  multiply  the  primary  contacts  of  culturally  divergent 
peoples  as  the  patriarchal  slave  order.  The  Negroes,  aside  from 
those  on  the  larger  plantations  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
the  Lower  South,  were  in  daily  contact  with  the  members  of  the 
master’s  family  and  with  individuals  of  their  own  race  who  were 
already  assimilated  or  partly  assimilated  to  the  white  culture.  So 
far  as  they  were  members  of  households  owning  a  single  slave  or 
a  few  slave  families — and  such  was  the  usual  case — they  worked 
side  by  side  with  their  masters  and  mistresses.  In  the  relationship 
of  slave  and  master,  the  disorganized  and  helpless  Negroes  found 
a  new  security;  the  friendly  and  intimate  relations  which  gen¬ 
erally  prevailed  between  the  races,  once  they  became  mutually 
accommodated,  opened  the  avenues  along  which  the  acquisition 
of  the  white  culture  facts  came  easily  and  inevitably. 

There  was  at  most  times  and  places  some  active  interest  on 
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the  part  of  the  whites  in  the  assimilation  of  the  Negroes,  and 
some  efforts,  mostly  of  an  informal  sort,  were  made  to  bring 
them  at  least  in  part  into  the  culture  of  the  white  group.  Those 
whose  lot  fell  with  families  of  the  more  decent  type  received 
some  instruction  in  the  social  and  moral  customs  of  civilized 
people  and  some  control  was  exercised  over  their  behavior.  Some 
little  effort  was  made  at  various  times  to  instruct  individual 
Negroes  who  showed  ability  or  for  other  reason  attracted  the 
attention  and  aroused  the  interest  of  sympathetic  persons.  The 
masters  were  interested  in  their  learning  English  inasmuch  as 
this  increased  their  efficiency  as  workers,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  language  was  indispensable  for  any  degree  of  participation 
in  the  community  life.  The  clergy  were  interested  in  proselyting 
and  the  effect  of  the  ministerial  activities  was  to  increase  and 
vary  the  type  of  contacts. 

The  Disappearance  of  the  African  Heritage 

The  native  languages  were  essentially  useless  to  the  trans¬ 
ported  captives.  They  could  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  whites  and,  because  of  the  separation  of  tribal 
groups  and  the  distribution  of  the  slaves,  individuals  rarely  came 
into  contact  in  America  with  others  who  spoke  the  same  dialect. 
In  the  situation  the  native  tongues  were  soon  forgotten  and  the 
slaves  learned  to  understand  and  speak  the  language  of  their 
conquerors.  The  language  substitution  was  so  complete  and  one¬ 
sided  that  practically  no  words  of  African  origin  found  their 
way  into  English.  The  acquisition  of  the  language  was  rapid  in 
the  case  of  the  fortunate  individuals  who  lived  in  small  house¬ 
holds  and  were  in  consequence  in  close  and  intimate  association 
with  white  persons.  The  Negro  children  born  in  America  to  these 
fortunate  slaves  learned  English  as  their  native  tongue  and 
knew  no  more  of  the  African  dialect  than  did  the  American  white 
children.  On  the  plantations,  and  elsewhere  that  the  slaves  were 
used  in  numbers,  the  contacts  with  the  whites  were  infrequent 
and  impersonal  and  the  Negroes  acquired  the  English  language 
more  slowly  and  in  a  highly  corrupted  form. 

The  family  institution,  never  highly  developed  among  the 
West  African  tribes,  was  disorganized  by  the  slave  traffic  and  the 
family  life  of  the  Negroes  completely  destroyed  by  their  capture 
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and  dispersion.  With  the  destruction  of  the  institutional  control, 
the  sex  life  was  pretty  openly  on  a  purely  animal  basis;  the  sex 
demoralization  was  complete  and  profound.  In  the  situation  the 
only  restraints  were  the  ones  imposed  by  the  servile  status;  the 
only  standards  were  those  that  the  master  class  saw  fit  to  enforce. 
Slowly  the  Negroes  came  to  an  understanding  and  acceptance 
of  the  monogamic  family  ideal.  But  the  actual  sex  and  family  life 
of  the  slave  population  remained  disordered.  A  marriage  cere¬ 
monial  was  never  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  slave  family. 
The  unions  formed  could  be  discontinued  at  the  will  of  the 
master.  Slave  parents  had  little  control  over  or  responsibility  for 
their  children  and  such  as  existed  rested  with  the  mother.  No 
importance  was  attached  to  the  promiscuous  sex  behavior  of  the 
slaves.  Indeed,  promiscuity  was  often  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  slave  population.  Except  in  the  personally  favored 
class  of  slaves,  the  European  sex  and  family  mores  were  very 
slow  of  general  adoption. 

The  religious  and  magical  practices  of  the  Africans  were  in 
large  measure  lost  as  a  consequence  of  their  dispersion.  The 
sporadic  appearances  of  tribal  religious  rites  were  generally  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  the  absence  of  observance  the  practices  were  for¬ 
gotten  and  the  beliefs  lost.  On  the  positive  side  they  easily  took 
on  the  white  beliefs  and  practices.  They  were  a  primitive  and 
superstitious  people  and  fears  aroused  in  the  new  form  of  life 
which  they  could  in  no  way  control  made  them  ideal  material 
for  religious  efforts.  They  readily  accepted  Christianity  and 
found  in  it  a  philosophy  admirably  suited  to  their  status. 

In  like  manner  the  majority  of  their  folk  customs  and  practices 
were  lost.  In  the  absence  of  opportunity  to  associate  with  other 
persons  of  similar  heritage  the  customs  inevitably  fell  into  disuse 
and  were  presently  forgotten  and  lost.  Little  of  either  good  or  bad 
remained.  Their  moral  ideas  and  tribal  customs  could  not  stand 
the  shock  of  the  slave  traffic.  Their  systems  of  control  and  edu¬ 
cation  were  useless.  Their  political  ideas,  never  more  than  a 
somewhat  vague  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  chief,  were  soon  gone. 
The  whole  culture  complex  collapsed  and  was  not  and  could  not 
be  transmitted  to  their  children.  In  place  of  the  destroyed  values 
they  quickly  came  into  possession  of  the  objective  culture  values 
of  their  conquerors.  They  learned  the  agricultural  and  household 
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activities  of  the  whites  through  systematic  training;  they  ac¬ 
quired  through  imitation  the  superficial  vices  and  mannerisms 
of  their  white  associates. 

As  time  went  on  the  contact  of  the  members  of  the  two  races 
came  to  involve  a  high  degree  of  intimacy  and  mutual  depend¬ 
ence,  and  the  cultural  modification  of  many  members  of  the 
servile  group  proceeded  beyond  the  simple  appropriation  of  ob¬ 
jective  values:  they  came  to  a  more  or  less  adequate  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  values.  The  native-born  Negroes  shared  in  the  com¬ 
mon  body  of  historic  experience  and  had  the  same  group  of 
memories  as  did  the  native-born  whites.  The  ethnic  mixture  of 
stocks,  which  is  never  absent  when  two  culturally  unequal  groups 
occupy  the  same  geographic  region,  increased  the  social  contacts 
and  promoted  assimilation.  In  the  Negro  children  of  American 
birth  and  ancestry  little  or  nothing  distinctly  African  remained; 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  country  nor  of  African  ways  and 
culture.  They  spoke  the  same  language  as  their  masters  and 
shared  the  same  traditions.  They  had  the  same  political  con¬ 
ceptions,  held  the  same  social  beliefs,  and  had  institutional  and 
cultural  loyalties  identical  with  those  that  prevailed  in  their 
familiar  environment.  They  differed  from  the  pattern  type  more 
in  degree  of  conformity  than  in  the  kind  of  culture  facts.  The 
fusion  of  culture  heritages  and  the  formation  of  a  community  of 
interests,  sentiments,  and  historic  memories  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  common  life  proceeded  rapidly. 

The  Incompleteness  of  Assimilation 

In  spite  of  individual  exceptions,  the  Negroes  had  very  in¬ 
completely  assimilated  the  European  culture  heritages  at  the 
time  of  their  emancipation.  They  were  not  fully  in  the  white 
man’s  civilization.  The  complete  destruction  of  their  tribal  herit¬ 
age,  as  well  as  their  servile  status  in  the  new  world,  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  values,  but  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  culture  life  was  obstructed  and  partial.  The  foreign 
values  they  had  adopted  were  often  imperfectly  understood:  the 
externals  of  the  new  culture  were  acquired,  often  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  but  often  with  a  very  vague  notion  of  the  content  of 
the  adopted  forms.  They  took  on  the  forms  of  Christian  worship, 
for  example,  long  before  they  came  to  any  real  appreciation 
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or  adequate  conception  of  Christianity:  the  content,  when  the 
adopted  forms  had  any  real  content,  came  from  another  source. 
The  absence  of  any  real  comprehension  on  the  part  of  even  the 
more  fortunately  situated  Negroes  is  seen  in  their  educational 
and  political  activity  following  the  Emancipation.  They  re¬ 
sponded  to  classical  and  literary  subjects  but  remained  cold  to 
technical  and  vocational  training;  they  had  the  educational  form 
without  the  content;  they  placed  it  strictly  in  the  realm  of  magic. 
The  same  magical  conception  is  manifest  in  the  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  they  had  in  the  franchise  as  the  means  to  their  social  and 
economic  salvation. 

There  were,  of  course,  wide  differences  between  individuals 
and  groups,  due  to  unequal  periods  of  residence  in  America  and 
to  the  unequal  operation  of  the  isolating  factors.  The  first  slaves 
were  brought  into  the  Colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century.  At 
the  time  of  the  Emancipation  there  were  Negroes  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  with  five,  six,  or  more  generations  of  American-born  an¬ 
cestors.  These  persons  were  completely  Americanized  in  the 
sense  that  they  knew  no  more  of  Africa  than  did  the  white  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  they  differed  from  other  native-born  persons  in  their  degree 
of  civilization,  perhaps,  but  such  culture  values  as  they  had  were 
American.  But  there  were  other  slaves  brought  to  America  as  late 
as  the  Civil  War.  At  the  Emancipation  there  were  a  good  many 
African-born  persons  in  the  slave  population  and  a  much  larger 
number  whose  parents,  one  or  both,  were  of  African  birth.  In 
most  cases  these  late  comers  had  had  neither  time  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  the  social  heritage  of  their  masters. 

There  were  similar  differences  due  to  unequal  opportunities 
for  social  contact.  On  the  larger  plantations  the  slaves  came  very 
little  into  contact  with  individuals  of  the  white  race;  the  gang 
laborers  in  the  towns  were  sometimes  almost  equally  isolated  and 
retarded.  In  these  circumstances  the  Negroes  not  infrequently 
underwent  a  cultural  deterioration ;  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  loss  of  their  tribal  heritage.  An  acquaintance  with  even  the 
external  facts  of  European  life  came  to  them  slowly,  indirectly, 
and  imperfectly. 

The  complete  assimilation  of  individuals  and  groups  to  a  for¬ 
eign  culture  comes  only  with  their  full  participation  in  the  com¬ 
mon  life.  The  participation  of  the  Negroes  in  the  group  life  was 
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always  limited  and  their  assimilation  of  the  culture  values  cor¬ 
respondingly  retarded  and  imperfect.  Even  today  there  are  very 
few  Negroes  fully  in  the  European  culture. 


The  Modification  of  European  Culture  Values 

As  previously  indicated,  the  process  of  assimilating  the  Ne¬ 
groes  to  the  white  civilization  was  not  without  a  profound  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  culture. 

It  is  possible  to  dismiss  at  once  the  position  sometimes  taken 
that  the  Negroes  made  an  important  cultural  contribution:  there 
are  no  elements  of  American  culture  that  are  African  in  origin. 
For  better  or  worse,  the  slave  traffic  stripped  the  Negroes  of 
their  culture  values  and  introduced  them  as  work  animals  into 
the  American  environment.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  they  have  made  no  contribution  to  the  culture  nor  that  the 
civilization  would  be  the  same  today  if  they  had  not  come:  they 
have  influenced  the  course  of  American  life  directly  by  their  indi¬ 
vidual  contributions  and  indirectly  by  their  presence. 

Their  chief  positive  contribution  to  American  life  was  the 
manual  labor  necessary  for  the  exploitation  of  certain  natural 
resources  and  the  rapid  development  of  an  agricultural  industry 
in  the  part  of  the  country  least  suited  climatically  to  white  labor. 
But  this  unquestioned  labor  contribution  was  made  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  modified  economic  order.  The  existence  of  slave  labor 
made  the  growth  of  an  efficient  and  self-respecting  free  labor 
group  impossible.  The  presence  of  a  servile  group  determined  the 
form  and  development  of  political  institutions — made  impossible 
the  free  growth  of  a  democratic  political  order.  The  presence  of 
the  Negroes  perverted  the  democratic  social  institutions  and  led 
to  the  cast  form  of  social  organization. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  MISCEGENATION  OF  THE  RACES 

The  assimilation  of  the  Negroes  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter — the  gradual  change  in  sentiments  and  attitudes,  in 
memories  and  loyalties  and  social  traditions,  in  manners  and 
customs  and  habits  of  thought,  the  sloughing  off  of  African  and 
the  acquisition  of  American  social  heritages — was  accompanied 
by  an  amalgamation  of  racial  groups,  and  an  infusion  of  foreign 
blood  that  began  a  biological  transformation  of  the  race.  The 
amalgamation  assisted  in  the  process  of  assimilation  by  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  intermediate  type  that  tended  to  bridge  the  cultural 
gap  between  the  racial  extremes,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
group,  in  turn,  made  more  easy  and  natural  the  biological  process 
of  racial  fusion. 

But  the  contamination  of  the  Negro  groups  by  intermixture 
with  other  races  began  long  before  their  introduction  into  the 
American  social  situation.  The  Negroes  brought  to  America  were 
in  the  main  of  West  African  descent.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
bought  or  captured  along  the  West  Coast  and  the  Guinea  Ne¬ 
groes  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  constituting  well  over  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  importations.  But  the  slaves  secured  along 
the  Guinea  Coast  were  by  no  means  all  of  local  origin.  There 
were  representatives  of  many  different  tribal  stocks  from  many 
parts  of  the  continent.  The  slave  trails  extended  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  continent  and  the  slave  coffles  came  by  river  and 
forest  path  sometimes  for  a  thousand  and  more  miles  to  the 
markets  on  the  coast. 

Moreover,  the  various  Negro  stocks  were  frequently  very 
much  mixed  with  each  other.  Many  of  the  tribes  were  large  slave 
holders  and  much  contaminated  by  intermarriage  with  their 
captives.  The  domestic  trade  in  slaves  was  generally  active  and 
resulted  directly  in  a  wide  distribution  of  captive  groups.  There 

was  also  a  very  considerable  scattering  and  intermixture  of 
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stocks  as  a  result  of  the  tribal  wars  incident  to  the  traffic  in 
slaves. 

Not  only  were  the  Negroes  of  different  tribal  stocks;  they 
were  also  in  many  cases  modified  by  previous  contacts  with 
other  races.  The  Arabs  came  early  into  contact  with  various 
of  the  Negro  peoples  and  intermixed  rather  readily  with  them. 
From  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  Mohammedan  trade 
in  slaves  and  other  African  commodities  led  to  the  introduction  of 
Berber  Blood  into  many  tribal  groups  as  well  as  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  some  Negro  blood  into  various  populations  about 
the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  Negroes  brought  as  slaves  to  America, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  possibly  one-half  showed  some  trace 
of  previous  contact  and  intermixture  with  the  white  race.  The 
Senegalese,  who  were  commonly  considered  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  slaves  and  were  especially  in  demand,  had  a  strong  Arabic 
strain  in  their  ancestry.  Probably  one  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
imported  were  able  to  speak  some  Arabic  dialect. 

The  Negroes  and  the  American  Indians 

In  America  the  Negroes  have  intermarried  rather  freely  with 
the  Indians  wherever  the  races  have  come  into  contact.  The  two 
races  have  had  some  common  basis  for  sympathetic  association, 
the  barriers  to  social  equality  between  them  have  not  been  for¬ 
midable,  and  there  have  been  no  legislative  acts  forbidding  the 
intermixture. 

Slavery  of  the  native  Indians  existed  in  a  number  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies  before  the  coming  of  the  Negroes.  The  Indians 
captured  in  battle  were  in  some  cases  sold  into  slavery  in  dis¬ 
tant  colonies.  Others  were  kidnapped  along  the  coast  and  sold 
as  slaves  in  the  more  settled  regions.  The  mention  of  Indian 
slaves  and  of  slaves  of  Negro  and  Indian  blood  is  frequent  in 
the  racial  literature  of  the  early  slave  period.  With  these  enslaved 
Indians  the  Negro  slaves  came  into  close  and  intimate  contact. 
The  social  status  was  the  same  and  as  slaves  they  met  on  terms 
of  equality.  Intermarriage  followed  and,  as  the  body  of  Negro 
slaves  increased  and  Indian  slavery  declined,  the  Indian  slaves 
were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  larger  black  population.  The 
offspring  of  Indian  slaves  or  of  mixed  Negro  and  Indian  parent¬ 
age  came  presently  to  be  counted  with  the  Negroes.  Many  of  the 
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broken  tribes  of  coast  Indians  disappeared  entirely  into  the 
Negro  people.  The  amount  of  Indian  admixture  may  of  course 
not  be  known  but  was  certainly  very  considerable.  There  is  a 
similar  trace  of  Indian  blood  in  many  white  families  of  certain 
regions. 

There  is  also  a  pronounced  Negro  strain  in  a  number  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  Runaway  slaves  frequently  made  their  way  by 
accident  or  otherwise  to  the  Indian  camps.  In  some  cases  the 
Indians  returned  these  escaped  slaves  to  their  masters;  some¬ 
times  they  were  killed  or  otherwise  mistreated.  But  in  other 
cases  they  were  protected  and  kept  as  slaves  of  the  Indians 
among  whom  they  sought  refuge  or  were  taken  into  the  Indian 
tribes  by  adoption.  The  five  civilized  tribes  owned  many  Negro 
slaves  whom  they  were  required  to  free  and  admit  to  equal 
Indian  citizenship  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Seminoles 
in  Florida  had  in  1834  some  two  hundred  Negro  slaves  wTho  had 
gone  to  them  as  runaways  from  the  whites  and  had  been  in  turn 
enslaved  by  the  Indians  who  intermarried  freely  with  them. 
Also,  other  Negroes  who  were  not  classed  as  slaves  made  their 
way  into  Indian  groups  and  many  of  the  reservations  became  the 
joint  home  of  Indians  and  free  Negroes.  In  some  cases  the 
Negroes  were  more  numerous  than  the  Indians  and  the  reser¬ 
vations  became  Negro  and  mulatto  settlements  with  little  more 
than  a  tradition  of  Indian  ancestry.  The  so-called  Croatan 
Indians  in  North  Carolina,  the  “Redbones”  of  South  Carolina, 
the  “Moors”  of  Delaware,  the  “Melungeons”  of  West  Virginia, 
and  other  similar  groups  of  the  present  day  are  wasted  Indian 
tribes  that  have  been  swamped  by  intermixture  with  escaped 
slaves,  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  white  outlaws  and 
rovers. 

Much  of  the  Negro-Indian  intermixture  has  chosen  to  be 
Indian  rather  than  Negro  and  so  appears  in  the  statistics.  Some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  today  are  more  Negro  than  Indian  in  their 
ancestry  and  many  of  them  contain  a  large  admixture  of  Negro 
blood. 


The  Early  Negro-White  Intermixture 

The  miscegenation  of  the  Negro  and  white  people  in  America 
dates  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Negroes.  America  w^as 
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a  pioneer  society  and  in  most  of  the  colonies  the  excess  of  men 
was  very  great.  The  paucity  of  white  women  was  an  important 
factor  in  overcoming  any  racial  repugnance  and  in  stimulating 
the  sexual  use  of  Negro  women.  As  time  went  on  and  the  as¬ 
similation  of  the  Negroes  increased  the  tendency  to  race  cross¬ 
ing  increased.  The  tendency  was  farther  increased  as  the 
physical  features  of  the  race  became  somewhat  modified  and 
softened  by  intermixture:  there  was  less  hesitancy  to  sex  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  mulatto  girls  than  with  the  extreme  African 
type.  Consequently  the  miscegenation  in  the  English  colonies 
increased  with  the  growth  of  the  mixed-blood  group. 

The  social  composition  of  the  colonial  population  favored 
a  rapid  racial  intermixture. 

In  the  English  colonies  there  was  a  considerable  use  of  in¬ 
dentured  servants  as  well  as  of  Negro  slaves.  These  white  serv¬ 
ants  formed  a  fairly  distinct  class  before  the  coming  of  the 
Negroes.  The  group  was  of  complex  composition,  a  good  number 
of  them  were  free,  poor  people  who  contracted  to  pay  the  cost  of 
passage  to  America  by  a  period  of  servile  labor.  In  the  group 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  children  and  others  who 
had  been  kidnapped  in  European  cities  and  sold  into  servitude 
in  the  American  colonies.  The  group  also  contained  many 
prisoners  of  war,  political  and  other  criminals,  and  dissolute 
persons  who  had  been  transported  to  rid  the  home  country  of 
their  presence.  In  the  group  were  many  highly  respectable  and 
worthy  persons  who  were  poor  or  fallen  into  misfortune  as  well 
as  paupers,  convicts,  prostitutes,  and  other  no-account  or  vicious 
persons.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  notably  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
this  white  servile  class  was  a  large  and  frequently  a  trouble¬ 
some  element  in  the  population. 

It  was  with  this  class  of  persons  that  the  Negroes  most  fre¬ 
quently  came  into  close  contact  and  intimate  association.  At  first 
the  Negroes  were  in  the  minority.  In  Virginia  in  1650  there  were 
only  thirty  Negroes;  twenty-one  years  later  the  white  servants 
still  outnumbered  the  Negroes  three  to  one,  and  two  years  later 
they  were  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  Negro  slaves.  In  Mary¬ 
land,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of  the  other  colonies  the  same 
type  of  white  servants  was  a  numerically  important  element  of 
the  populations.  The  social  condition  of  the  two  servile  elements 
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of  the  population  was  much  the  same;  the  chief  difference  in 
status  was  that  the  white  servants  were  bound  for  a  term  of  years 
while  the  Negroes  were  enslaved  for  life.  During  most  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  many  bonds  of  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes.  The  Negroes  were  sought  as  agreeable 
and  amusing  companions.  Illicit  relations  were  inevitable  and  a 
half-breed  population  appeared  and  increased.  Some  of  these 
mulatto  children  were  the  offspring  of  white  serving  women  and 
Negro  men.  There  were  a  few  marriages  between  Negro  men 
and  low-class  white  women  of  both  the  servant  and  the  free  class. 
But  the  much  larger  percentage  of  the  intermixture  was  between 
white  men  and  Negro  women  and  took  place  outside  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation.  The  same  sympathetic  relations  existed  between 
the  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes  and  the  low-class  whites  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Negro  slaves  and  white  servants. 

The  miscegenation  of  these  servile  elements  early  came  to  be 
a  matter  of  concern  throughout  the  colonies.  Thoughtful  men 
saw  the  dangers  of  this  in  a  frontier  society  and  denounced  such 
unions,  but  the  miscegenation  was  already  advanced  before  the 
whites  realized  the  need  of  efforts  to  control  it  and  maintain 
racial  integrity.  Numerous  laws  were  enacted  designed  to  stop 
racial  fusion  and  to  determine  the  status  of  mixed-blood  off¬ 
spring.  Other  laws  were  designed  to  restrain  white  women  from 
marrying  or  cohabiting  with  Negroes  and  to  fix  the  status  of  the 
children  of  such  unions  as  had  already  been  formed.  The  laws 
also  frequently  contained  severe  penalties  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  bastard  children  of  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes. 
Where  the  laws  failed  to  prohibit  mixed  marriages,  they  were 
frequently  prevented  by  public  sentiment  expressing  itself 
through  extra  legal  measures;  mobs  frequently  punished  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  formed  the  odious  unions. 

But  neither  the  severity  of  law  nor  the  intolerance  of  public 
sentiment  seemed  to  have  much  effect  on  the  miscegenation  of 
the  races:  they  prevented  intermarriage  rather  than  race  mix¬ 
ture.  The  clandestine  intermingling  tended  to  increase  and  the 
illegitimate  progeny  of  the  white  servants  and  Negro  slaves  be¬ 
came  in  many  places  a  serious  public  burden. 

The  white  servant  class  was  not  alone  responsible  for  the 
early  miscegenation  of  the  races.  There  was  at  all  times  some 
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intermixture  resulting  from  the  association  of  the  slave  owners 
and  their  female  slaves.  As  a  free  Negro  and  mulatto  class  ap¬ 
peared  numerous  white  men  supported  colored  mistresses  and 
reared  families  of  mulatto  children.  In  the  slave-owning  house¬ 
holds,  the  association  of  the  white  boys  with  the  Negro  and 
mulatto  housemaids  was  an  important  item  in  the  racial  inter¬ 
mixture;  many  slave  owners  were  the  fathers  or  grandfathers 
of  some  of  their  slaves. 

The  Period  of  National  Slavery 

The  early  sympathy  between  the  white  servants  and  the 
Negro  slaves  and  the  fraternizing  of  the  two  classes  gradually 
declined  as  the  number  of  Negroes  increased  and  the  distinction 
between  the  servant  and  the  slave  status  became  more  strictly 
defined.  The  various  laws  designed  to  restrict  the  amalgamation 
emphasized  racial  and  social  differences  and  thus  served  to 
arouse  a  pride  of  race  within  the  low-class  white  groups.  The 
actual  difference  in  social  and  economic  status  made  by  the 
upper  classes  was  exaggerated  by  the  white  indentured  group 
and  the  two  dependent  classes  drifted  apart.  The  white  servants 
and  poor  whites  in  many  cases  still  labored  beside  the  slaves  but 
they  more  and  more  held  themselves  socially  aloof  from  the 
Negroes. 

By  the  time  that  slavery  became  well  established  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  institution  the  early  sympathy  between  the  servant 
whites  and  the  Negroes  had  been  replaced  by  a  caste  and  racial 
prejudice.  Jealousies  that  had  no  place  in  the  mutual  attitudes 
of  the  slaves  and  the  master  class  developed  between  the  Negroes 
and  the  socially  inferior  whites.  Partly  as  a  compensation  for 
their  own  inferior  status,  the  poor  whites  developed  a  contempt 
and  a  hatred  for  the  Negro  that  was  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  later  slave  regime.  When  this  antipathetic  at¬ 
titude  developed  it  formed  a  most  effective  barrier  to  social 
intercourse  and  so  operated  to  restrict  the  intermixture  of  the 
races.  There  continued  to  be  a  good  deal  of  clandestine  association 
between  the  slave  women  and  the  rougher  classes  of  the  whites 
but  the  freedom  that  marked  the  early  association  of  the  two 
dependent  groups  in  the  population  had  little  place. 

Another  important  factor  also  tended  to  retard  the  inter- 
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mixture  of  these  classes.  Slavery  as  a  developed  economic  in¬ 
stitution  regulated  rather  strictly  the  behavior  of  the  servile 
class  and  thus  in  a  measure  limited  the  opportunity  for  irregular 
sex  relations  between  this  class  and  the  general  white  popula¬ 
tion.  This  was  notably  the  case  on  the  larger  plantations  where 
the  number  of  whites  was  small  and  where,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
demoralization  of  the  working  population,  the  contacts  of  the 
slaves  with  the  non-plantation  population  were  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum.  There  was  also  an  effort  in  the  better  type  of  slave-holding 
families  to  instruct  the  Negro  and  mulatto  house  servants  in  the 
sex  code  of  the  whites  and  to  enforce  its  observance  by  close 
supervision. 

But  there  were  no  formidable  barriers  to  intercourse  between 
the  slaves  and  the  upper-class  whites.  The  opportunities  for 
association  were  practically  unlimited,  there  was  no  attitude  of 
racial  jealousy  to  interfere,  and  the  caste  distinction  was  so  clear 
that  the  relations  of  the  sexes  raised  no  question  of  social 
equality.  The  association  of  the  slave-holding  class  and  the  slave 
women  is  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  a  forced  relation¬ 
ship.  There  were  no  doubt  cases  of  the  involuntary  use  of  the 
female  slaves.  But  it  was  more  usual  for  the  relationship  to  be 
courted  by  the  slave  women  and  girls  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
and  this  was  especially  true  as  social  distinctions  arose  between 
the  house  servants  and  other  occupational  groups  of  the  slave 
population.  It  is  of  course  easily  possible  and  very  usual  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  part  played  by  the  slave-holding  class  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  mixed-blood  population.  But  the  only  effective 
check  on  the  relationship  was  the  force  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  community  and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  was  not 
at  all  times  a  factor  of  importance  in  the  intermixture  of  the 
races. 

In  some  sections  there  grew  up  a  sub-surface  type  of  polyg¬ 
amy  that  approached  an  institutional  form.  Free  Negro  and 
mulatto  girls  became  the  mistresses  of  white  men  by  whom  they 
were  supported  and  by  whom  they  reared  families  of  mixed- 
blood  children.  In  some  cases  these  colored  mistresses  and 
children  were  deserted,  with  or  without  provision  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  when  the  man  married  a  white  woman;  in  other  cases 
the  extra-legal  relation  was  continued  and  the  colored  family 
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supported  in  addition  to  the  lawful  household  and  the  legitimate 
children.  This  type  of  dual  family  arrangement  was  particularly 
open  and  highly  developed  in  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  points  of  the  Lower  South.  The  free  mulatto  girls, 
whose  families  were  frequently  persons  of  some  wealth  and  cul¬ 
ture,  aspired  to  such  unions  and,  so  long  as  there  was  hope  of 
contracting  one,  scorned  to  marry  with  Negro  or  mulatto  men. 
The  keeping  of  Negro — more  usually  mulatto — mistresses  was 
not  uncommon  in  most  parts  of  the  country  throughout  the  later 
slave  period.  Such  establishments  were  of  course  limited  to 
those  members  of  the  white  society  who  were  economically  able 
to  assume  their  support. 

The  rapidity  of  the  intermixture  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  was  strikingly  different  in  different  communities. 
The  chief  controlling  force  being  the  public  sentiment,  mixed- 
blood  children  tended  to  be  numerous  in  communities  where 
there  was  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  relationship  and  few 
in  the  communities  where  the  relationship  was  socially  disap¬ 
proved  and  the  white  men  keeping  Negro  mistresses  met  public 
criticism  and  social  ostracism.  In  the  latter  cases  the  relation¬ 
ship  was  largely  confined  to  the  low-class  persons  and  differed 
only  slightly  from  commercial  prostitution;  in  the  presence  of 
the  more  tolerant  social  attitude  the  relationship  frequently  in¬ 
volved  many  reputable  persons  in  the  community,  was  more 
largely  based  upon  some  sentimental  attachment,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  of  enough  permanence  to  take  on  many  of  the  attributes 
of  regular  family  life. 

As  previously  stated,  the  chief  factor  controlling  the  amount 
of  intermixture  was  the  opportunity  for  the  contact  of  the  races. 
Where  the  Negroes  were  numerous  and  the  whites  few,  as  on 
many  of  the  plantations  in  the  South,  and  in  the  more  rural  re¬ 
gions  generally,  the  relative  amount  of  race  crossing  was  small. 
The  rural  Negroes  were  in  large  part  segregated  and  their  few 
contacts  with  the  whites  restricted  to  the  plantation  overseers. 
Where  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  population  was  less  the 
intermixture  was  generally  greater  because  the  opportunities 
for  interracial  contacts  were  more  numerous.  There  was  always 
relatively  more  intermixture  in  the  towns  and  cities,  where  op¬ 
portunity  for  clandestine  relations  were  numerous  and  where 
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the  proportion  of  mulatto  girls  was  greater  than  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  percentage  of  mulattoes  and  their  rate  of  increase 
was  also  much  higher  in  the  northern  and  border  states  than  in 
the  South.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  intermixture  between 
town  and  country  and  between  South  and  North  was  perhaps  less 
than  the  mulatto  statistics  indicate.  There  wTere  some  selective 
tendencies  at  work.  The  mulattoes  were  always  considered  to  be 
more  capable  than  the  black  Negroes  and  were  in  greater  de¬ 
mand  as  house  and  personal  servants.  The  percentage  of  house 
servants  was  greater  in  the  cities  than  on  the  plantations.  There 
was  in  consequence  a  tendency  toward  an  urbanization  of  mulat¬ 
toes  which  accounts  in  part  for  their  relative  increase  in  the  towns 
and  cities  as  compared  with  the  rural  districts.  There  was  also 
some  northward  migration  of  mulattoes  produced  elsewhere. 
Slave  owners  frequently  freed  their  mulatto  progeny  and  rela¬ 
tives  and  sent  them  into  free  territory.  There  were  also  in  these 
northern  regions  a  large  number  of  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes 
whose  behavior  was  not  supervised  as  was  that  of  the  slaves. 
The  intermarriage  of  these  mulattoes  and  their  intermarriage 
with  the  black  Negroes  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  mulat¬ 
toes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  domestic  slave  trade  took  south  a 
larger  number  of  black  than  of  mixed-blood  Negroes.  Each  of 
these  things  tended  to  increase  the  mulatto  ratio  of  the  North. 
While  the  selective  factors  account  in  some  part  for  the  relatively 
high  percentage  of  mulattoes  in  the  northern  regions  and  in  the 
urban  districts,  there  is  also  no  question  that  the  intermixture 
was  decidedly  more  rapid  in  these  environments.  In  the 
northern  tier  of  slave  states  the  percentage  of  mulattoes  and 
their  increase  was  greater  than  in  states  farther  south;  the 
slaves  had  greater  freedom,  they  constituted  a  smaller  percentage 
of  the  population,  and  their  opportunities  for  clandestine  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  whites  were  more  numerous. 

Intermixture  Following  the  Emancipation 

Following  the  Civil  War  and  the  freeing  of  the  Negroes  there 
was  a  very  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  racial  intermixture. 
Slavery  had  shielded  many  members  of  the  race  from  contacts 
with  white  men  and  probably  operated  on  the  whole  somewhat 
to  retard  amalgamation.  But  slavery  very  generally  failed  to 
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teach  a  sex  code  that  would  be  effective  when  the  institutional 
restraints  were  removed,  hence  the  crisis  of  emancipation  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  prolonged  period  of  sex  irregularity  and  racial  inter¬ 
mixture.  Out  of  this  period  of  social  disorganization  and  personal 
demoralization  there  gradually  appeared  a  sex  code  consistent 
with  the  new  social  and  economic  status. 

The  Present  Status  of  Racial  Amalgamation 

In  treating  the  nature  and  rate  of  the  present  day  racial  amal¬ 
gamation  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  remember  that  the 
amount  of  intermixture  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics.  The 
enumeration  figures  show,  within  a  rather  wide  range  of  error, 
the  absolute  and  relative  increase  of  the  mulatto  population.  But 
the  hybrid  population  may  now  increase  without  further  inter¬ 
mixture  and  would  in  fact  continue  to  increase  were  the  race 
to  receive  no  additional  admixture  of  white  blood.  Mulattoes 
very  generally  marry  other  persons  of  mixed  blood  and  to  the 
extent  that  births  exceed  deaths  there  is  a  natural  increase  of 
the  hybrid  population.  But  mulattoes  also  intermarry  with  lit¬ 
tle  hesitation  Negroes  of  full  blood,  and  the  offspring,  unless  the 
amount  of  white  admixture  is  very  small,  are  counted  as  mulat¬ 
toes  rather  than  as  Negroes.  The  hybrid  population  is  also  in¬ 
creased  by  the  offspring  from  both  Negro  and  mulatto  crosses 
with  white  persons.  The  increase  of  the  full-blood  Negroes  may 
come  only  by  marriages  or  extra-matrimonial  relations  between 
individuals  both  of  whom  are  of  unmixed  Negro  ancestry. 
Neither  the  increase  of  mulattoes  nor  their  relative  increase 
is  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  racial  fusion  goes  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intermixture  of  the  races  may  go  on 
without  the  fact  being  reflected  in  the  enumeration  figures.  So 
far  as  the  crossing  is  between  white  persons  and  Negroes  of  full 
blood  the  mulatto  offspring  appear  in  the  statistics  as  additions 
to  the  hybrid  group.  But  this  is  the  only  type  of  crossing  that 
registers  in  the  statistics.  If  the  crossing  is  between  white  persons 
and  mulattoes  or  between  mulattoes  and  Negroes  of  full  blood, 
the  fact  of  intermixture  does  not  appear.  It  is  in  the  one  case  a 
further  infusion  of  white  blood  into  an  already  mixed  popula¬ 
tion  and  in  the  other  a  diffusion  of  white  blood  that  already  con¬ 
taminates  the  Negro  stock.  A  very  great  deal  of  the  amalgama- 
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tion  in  process  is  due  to  relations  between  white  persons  and 
mulattoes  and  between  mulattoes  and  individuals  of  unmixed 
Negro  blood,  but  since  the  statistics  measure  the  fact  and  do  not 
measure  the  degree  of  hybridization  both  these  types  of  racial 
fusion  are  omitted. 

At  the  present  time  as  in  the  past,  intermarriage  of  the 
Negroes  and  whites  is  responsible  for  a  negligible  part  of  the 
racial  amalgamation.  In  the  early  colonial  days  mixed  mar¬ 
riages  were  occasionally  contracted  between  Negroes  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  indentured  servant  class.  But  such  unions  usually 
aroused  a  public  indignation  that  expressed  itself  in  severe  pro¬ 
hibitionary  laws.  Where  this  was  not  the  case,  they  w^ere  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  white  community.  After 
the  status  of  the  Negroes  became  fixed  and  generally  under¬ 
stood  racial  intermarriages  almost  never  occurred;  there  were 
none  in  the  slave  states  and  very  few  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  was  some  increase  during  the  sentimental  period 
centering  about  the  Civil  War  but  the  number  was  not  great.  In 
the  period  since  the  Emancipation,  intermarriages  have  been 
rare.  It  is  not  possible  to  know  the  exact  number  but  such  figures 
as  are  obtainable  show  the  number  to  be  negligible — an  average 
of  perhaps  less  than  one  hundred  per  year.  Such  marriages  are 
prohibited  in  all  of  the  southern  states  and  in  many  states  of  the 
North  and  West.  Where  there  is  no  legal  prohibition,  they  never¬ 
theless  take  place  rarely;  white  sentiment  is  everywhere  op¬ 
posed  to  such  unions  and  a  similar  attitude  has  recently  appeared 
in  the  Negro  population. 

The  mixed  marriages  that  are  from  time  to  time  solemnized 
are  most  frequently  of  white  women  with  Negro  or  mulatto  men. 
The  cases  of  white  men  marrying  Negro  women  are  rare.  In  al¬ 
most  every  case  the  white  persons  contracting  mixed  marriages 
are  of  the  lower  economic  strata  of  the  population.  In  many  cases 
they  are  recent  immigrants  who  have  not  acquired  the  American 
prejudice  against  social  intercourse  with  the  Negro  people.  A 
high  percentage  of  the  Negroes  who  contract  mixed  marriages  are 
mulattoes  and  other  light-colored  individuals. 

Nearly  all  the  intermixture  of  the  races  goes  on  at  the  present 
time  outside  the  marriage  relation.  The  extent  of  the  racial  sex 
association  may  not  be  asserted.  As  pointed  out  above,  the 
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statistics  of  the  hybrid  population  furnish  no  check  and,  since 
any  sex  relation  outside  the  conventional  marriage  bond  violates 
the  middle-class  code,  the  diverse  dogmatic  opinions  of  casual 
observers  reflect  the  conventional  sex  attitudes  rather  than  the 
objective  situation.  There  has  been  no  objective  study  on  which 
an  estimate  may  be  based. 

There  is  at  present,  as  earlier,  a  certain  amount  of  concubinage 
of  colored  women  with  white  men.  The  mutual  attraction  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  different  racial  extraction  occasionally  leads  to  sex 
association  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature.  The  law  prevents 
the  marriage  of  the  persons,  keeps  the  relationship  outside  the 
realm  of  formal  approval,  but  is  of  course  powerless  to  control 
the  association  itself.  As  a  result  there  are  numerous  Negro  and 
mulatto  women  supported  by  white  men  and  engaged  in  bearing 
and  rearing  their  children.  In  some  localities  such  relations  are 
tolerated  by  the  community,  if  not  sanctioned  by  the  local 
standards,  and  mixed  families  are  fairly  common.  In  other 
places  the  public  attitude  is  less  tolerant  and  such  relations  far 
less  frequent.  They  have  frequently  been  the  occasion  or  excuse 
for  action  by  mobs  and  other  self-appointed  discipline  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  sex  contact  of  the  races  is  for  the  most  part  aside  from  in¬ 
termarriage  or  even  from  the  custom  of  kept  women.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  a  relationship  very  closely  bordering  upon  pros¬ 
titution,  and  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  unlawful  but  more 
or  less  decent  and  orderly  concubinage  of  Negro  and  mulatto 
girls.  In  many  communities  there  is  little  or  no  check  upon 
such  association  of  the  races.  The  sex  code  of  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  Negro  population  is  not  strict.  Illicit  relations 
within  the  race  are  common,  and  between  the  races  such  as¬ 
sociation  is  pretty  much  at  the  will  of  the  white  man.  This  of 
course  must  not  be  interpreted  as  a  general  indictment  of  the 
chastity  of  Negro  women.  The  standards  of  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  percentage  of  the  race  are  no  doubt  as  conventional  as 
those  of  any  group  in  the  population. 

The  racial  sex  behavior  also  varies  with  differences  in  com¬ 
munity  sentiment.  The  opportunities  for  the  association  of 
Negro  and  white  persons  are  more  frequent  in  the  cities  and 
towns  than  in  the  open  country  and  the  relationship  may  be 
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concealed  with  relative  ease.  But  there  is  also  a  marked  dif¬ 
ference  between  different  communities.  In  many  bi-racial  com¬ 
munities  in  the  South  there  is  very  little  racial  intermixture  in 
process;  in  other  communities  the  amount  is  very  great.  Any 
general  statement  is  subject  to  many  exceptions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  contact  of  the  races  has  less 
influence  than  formerly  in  the  production  of  mulatto  children; 
Negroes  as  well  as  whites  are  learning  how  to  avoid  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  indulgence.  It  is  also  true  that  much  of  the  present 
association  of  the  races  is  between  the  sporting  elements  and 
has  little  effect  upon  the  birth  rate.  On  the  part  of  the  better 
elements  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  opposed  to  all 
associations  leading  to  farther  amalgamation. 

Physical  and  Cultural  Differentiation 

The  transplantation  of  the  Negroes  resulted  in  a  rapid  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  physical  type  and  in  a  remarkable  differentiation 
of  physical  types.  But  the  cultural  differences  that  developed 
among  the  slaves  were  even  more  marked  than  the  physical  dif¬ 
ferences  that  appeared.  In  general  the  Negroes  were  in  a  bar¬ 
barian  stage  of  culture  but  there  were  great  differences  between 
tribal  stocks.  Some  were  still  in  savagery,  others,  particularly 
certain  tribes  that  had  been  influenced  by  the  Arab  and  other 
foreign  contacts,  had  shown  some  sporadic  examples  of  culture 
progress.  In  consequence  the  African  captives  differed  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  material  facts  of  their  culture  as  well  as  in  custom, 
language,  and  tradition.  In  the  American  situation  the  social 
heritage  of  the  transplanted  groups  was  quickly  sloughed  off. 
As  previously  pointed  out,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  American  body  of  culture  facts  was  di¬ 
rectly  proportional  to  their  opportunity  for  social  contact.  This 
was  determined  by  a  combination  of  chance  factors. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  slave  regime  that 
the  individuality  of  the  Negroes  could  appear  fully.  The  Emanci¬ 
pation  gave  the  first  opportunity  for  the  generality  of  the  race 
to  test  their  abilities  and  display  their  talents.  In  freedom,  the 
cultural  differentiation  observable  in  slavery  continued  at  an 
accelerated  rate.  The  period  of  freedom  is  still  too  brief  for  the 
group  to  have  outlived  the  effects  of  the  earlier  status,  but  in  the 
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time  that  they  have  been  at  liberty  to  move  about  and  make 
individual  selection  of  occupation  and  type  of  life  there  has  been 
a  realignment  of  men  on  the  basis  of  interest  and  ability  and  an 
increase  in  personal  differences.  Amalgamation  has  continued 
and  the  physical  types  range  from  the  near-white  to  the  unmixed 
black  with  every  degree  of  mixture  and  every  variety  of  modified 
Negro  features.  The  bulk  of  the  race  have  remained  agricultural 
laborers  but  individuals  have  established  themselves  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  type  of  economic  activity.  Educational  differentiation 
has  been  very  great,  and  the  group  embraces  every  type  of  per¬ 
son  from  those  as  illiterate  and  backward  as  the  slaves  to  those 
possessed  of  the  training  afforded  by  modern  universities. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  differentiating  factors  that  have  been 
in  operation — differences  in  race  and  tribal  origin,  unequal 
intermixture  of  blood,  differences  in  legal  and  social  status,  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  restriction  upon  mobility  and  choice  of  occupation, 
differences  in  type  and  degree  of  isolation,  and  other  forces 
making  for  differences  in  men — the  social  and  racial  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  the  group  has  greatly  increased  during  the  period  of 
American  residence.  Ethnic  differences,  relatively  small  among 
the  captive  Negroes,  have  increased  through  the  continued  infu¬ 
sion  of  white  blood  until  the  group  now  includes  every  type  of 
racial  mixture  from  the  near-white  to  the  full  black.  The  extremes 
of  physical  and  racial  type  are  greater  among  the  American  Ne¬ 
groes  than  among  any  other  similar  population.  The  negligible 
cultural  differences  that  characterized  the  captive  slaves  have 
gradually  widened;  some  have  advanced  but  slightly  beyond  the 
African  culture  level,  others  have  reached  in  all  essential  respects 
the  highest  standards  of  European  civilization.  The  relative  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  race  and  culture  that  characterized  the  captive 
Negroes  has  given  place  to  a  diversity  as  great  as  that  which 
characterizes  any  modern  people. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


RACIAL  PREJUDICE  AND  SOCIAL  ISOLATION 

The  universal  fear  of  things  new  and  strange  to  individual 
experience  has  its  roots  deep  in  the  original  nature  of  man.  There 
is  a  negative  organic  reaction  to  stimuli  offensive  to  the  senses. 
Vile  smelling  and  foul  tasting  objects  excite  disgust;  there  is  an 
involuntary  shrinking  in  the  presence  of  ugly  and  repulsive  ob¬ 
jects  and  of  diseased  and  deformed  persons;  slimy  substances  are 
offensive;  there  is  a  general  human  shrinking  from  blood  and 
bloody  things.  Similar  antipathies  may  be  observed  elsewhere  in 
the  animal  world:  the  dog  is  violently  excited  at  the  first  odor  of 
a  camel;  cattle  and  horses  run  amuck  at  the  odor  of  blood. 

These  antipathies — organic  attitudes — presumably  have  been 
of  some  biological  utility  in  the  evolutionary  process;  their  uni¬ 
versality  cannot  well  be  understood  except  in  terms  of  survival 
value.  The  fundamental  and  intimate  way  in  which  many  offen¬ 
sive  things  are  related  to  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  indicates 
their  utility  in  food  choices;  the  involuntary  withdrawal  in  the 
presence  of  strange  phenomena  suggests  a  selective  adaptation 
to  an  environment  in  which  danger  was  inherent  in  the  unfa¬ 
miliar. 

Whatever  the  origin  or  biological  utility  of  these  original 
attitudes,  they  may  be  conditioned  and  controlled,  if  not  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  relative  ease  and  modified  or  opposing  reactions 
determined  in  the  individual’s  social  experience.  It  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  force  of  convention  rather  than  the  native  reactions 
that  determines  many  food  habits;  oysters,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and 
many  other  things  are  not  originally  attractive  items  of  diet. 
Also,  the  needs  of  the  organism  may  override,  temporarily  at 
least,  the  native  antipathies  and  give  rise  to  behavior  contrary  to 
them:  extreme  hunger  may  lead  to  the  use,  as  food,  of  substances 
that  at  other  times  are  highly  offensive ;  excited  sex  passion  may 
overcome  the  normal  aversion  to  contact  with  strange  or  dirty 
persons. 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  organic  attitudes  may  be  modified, 
culturally  conditioned,  and  extended  into  the  social  field.  Dis¬ 
gusts  arise  fundamentally  from  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  in 
connection  with  food,  but  the  range  of  objects  becomes  extended 
by  association,  resemblance,  and  analogy  until  disgusts  are 
aroused  by  purely  conventional  stimuli  that  are  in  a  remote  way 
only  connected  with  the  senses.  A  natural  aversion  to  certain 
things,  in  the  presence  of  an  habitual  code  of  personal  cleanliness 
acquired  in  the  primary  group  relations,  may  be  conditioned  into 
an  aversion  to  dirt  unknown  to  the  child,  the  savage,  the  peasant, 
and  other  unspoiled  persons.  By  farther  extension  it  may  be 
made  to  include  things  displeasing  to  the  mental  and  moral  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  fit  and  proper.  This  cultural  extension  of  organic 
attitudes  is  basic  to  an  understanding  of  the  characteristically 
negative  reactions  toward  individuals  and  groups  with  food 
habits,  moral  customs,  social  beliefs,  or  other  behavior  patterns 
of  unfamiliar  type. 

In  these  extensions  we  are  in  the  realm  of  prejudice  rather 
than  in  that  of  native  reaction.  Contrasted  to  the  native  an¬ 
tipathies,  prejudices  are  always  attitudes  acquired  in  or  as  a 
result  of  social  experience.  They  may  exist  wholly  apart  from 
and  independent  of  any  organic  repulsive  reaction,  or  the  two, 
as  just  pointed  out,  may  be  connected  in  more  or  less  intimate 
and  subtle  ways.  The  antipathies  may  determine  or  help  to  de¬ 
termine  the  social  attitudes,  in  which  case  the  prejudices  are  in 
part  an  extension  into  the  realm  of  socially  modified  antipathies. 

The  antipathies  may  be  and  possibly  are  an  essential  element 
in  the  explanation  of  racial  prejudice.  Fears,  vague  or  well- 
defined,  appear  always  to  arise  in  the  presence  of  uncontrolled 
phenomena  and  they  are  always  present  in  racial  contacts  until 
time  has  allowed  the  opposing  groups  to  become  mutually  ac¬ 
commodated  to  a  mutually  worked  out  social  order  and  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  each  race  habituated  to  the  racial  status.  The  disgusts 
also  play  an  important  role.  The  human  animal  has  the  vestiges 
of  a  sense  of  smell  that  at  one  time  in  racial  evolution  functioned 
strongly  and  it  is  even  now  stimulated  by  and  reacts  to  odors, 
and  so  determines  personal  prejudices,  without  the  conscious 
awareness  of  the  person.  At  the  same  time  the  bodies  of  all  men 
secrete  aromatic  substances  which  rather  quickly  become  rancid. 
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The  body  odor  differs  from  individual  to  individual  and  from 
race  to  race.  That  characteristic  of  the  individuals  of  one  race  is 
commonly  offensive  to  individuals  of  other  races:  the  Japanese 
and  other  Orientals  profess  an  extreme  dislike  for  the  body  odor 
of  white  persons ;  to  many  white  persons  the  characteristic  body 
odor  of  the  Negro  is  nauseating;  and  certain  African  Negroes 
have  commented  upon  the  disagreeably  rancid  odor  of  the  white 
man.  The  extensive  use  of  aromatic  substances  for  toilet  pur¬ 
poses  reflects  a  folk  realization  that  body  odors  are  personally 
offensive. 

Strong  racial  prejudices  whether  independent  of  or  supple¬ 
mentary  to  organic  attitudes  were  unquestionably  of  utilitarian 
value  in  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout  most  of  the  life  of 
man.  In  most  times  and  places,  the  unknown  was  the  dangerous, 
the  familiar  was  the  safe.  The  fear  of  the  strange  was  a  character 
of  survival  value.  And  it  is  a  fact  not  without  significance  in  the 
present  connection  that  the  fear  of  the  strange  and  the  prejudice 
of  race  are  prominent  and  active  in  the  provincial  groups. 

The  Social  Character  of  Race  Prejudice 

When  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  antipathies,  that 
is,  for  whatever  biologically  determined  reactions  may  underlie 
and  condition  the  relations  of  the  races,  the  specific  attitudes 
that  prevail  at  any  time  or  place  are  still  not  explained. 

If  racial  prejudices  were  biological  phenomena,  they  would 
be  relatively  uniform  in  intensity  and  in  form  of  expression; 
they  would  exist  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations  where  diverse 
races  meet  and  associate.  But  this  is  not  the  case:  in  an  historical 
sense  the  prejudice  of  race  seems  to  be  of  recent  origin;  it  varies 
in  strength  and  form  of  expression  from  one  situation  to  another 
and  in  the  same  area  from  time  to  time.  Like  other  social  atti¬ 
tudes,  the  prejudices  of  race  are  culturally  determined;  they 
must  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  culture  of  which  they  are  a 
part. 

Race  prejudice  is  a  function  of  conflict.  It  arises  in  those 
situations  and  areas  where  one  group  feels  its  security  or  ex¬ 
istence  menaced  by  the  presence  or  behavior  of  another.  The 
fears,  vague  or  clearly  defined,  well-grounded  or  hallucinatory, 
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get  dual  expression:  on  the  one  hand  they  generate  an  in-group 
solidarity  and  sense  of  loyalty,  on  the  other  hand  they  lead  to 
a  stereotyped  conception  of  the  competitors  and  to  the  invention 
or  exaggeration  of  offensive  or  menacing  characteristics.  In  this 
respect,  race  prejudice  differs  from  class  or  other  types  of  group 
prejudice  chiefly  in  the  object  toward  which  it  is  directed. 

The  fact  that  race  prejudice  exists  in  regions  of  incomplete 
control  is  showm  by  the  fact  that  it  declines  in  times  of  racial 
accommodation  and  becomes  active  in  times  of  change  and 
readjustment.  In  the  equilibrium  of  a  slave  or  caste  regime  where 
the  exploited  group  accepts  its  inferior  status,  the  personal  rela¬ 
tions  are  often  patronizing,  sentimental,  or  even  friendly.  The 
slave  masters,  the  employers  of  labor,  and  the  landed  proprietors 
are  generally  contemptuous  of  rather  than  prejudiced  against 
the  slaves,  the  workers,  and  the  peasants.  Prejudice  reappears  in 
active  and  violent  form  as  the  established  order  disintegrates 
and  as  proletarian  movements  and  threatened  or  actual  upris¬ 
ings  of  the  slaves  or  peasants  menace  the  security  of  the  masters. 

The  perpetuation  of  racial  as  of  other  group  prejudices  is  a 
matter  of  the  transmission  of  the  social  heritage.  They  are  es¬ 
sentially  emotional  and  non-rational  in  character.  But  men  desire 
to  feel  and  appear  reasonable  and  rational.  Consequently,  the 
racial  prejudices  are  presently  explained  and  justified;  a  whole 
body  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  race  appears  and  is  accepted  as 
accounting  for  the  feelings  and  the  treatment  out  of  which  it 
arose.  This  body  of  opinion,  the  racial  attitudes  that  it  rational¬ 
izes,  and  the  customary  treatment  accorded  the  out-group,  are 
learned  by  the  children  and  continued  through  the  generations 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  group  culture. 

Early  Attitudes  Toward  the  Negroes 

The  early  attitude  of  the  American  colonists  and  settlers 
toward  the  Negroes  was  determined  by  physical  rather  than  by 
conventional  facts.  The  slaves  were  of  a  strange  race  and  the 
physical  type  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  white  people, 
ugly  and  personally  repulsive.  They  were  coarse  and  degraded 
persons  of  strange  habits  and  uncouth  behavior.  In  the  presence 
of  these  facts,  the  common  attitude  was  one  of  avoidance;  the 
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ill-defined  native  fear  of  the  strange  and  unknown  was  reinforced 
by  the  more  definite  reaction  to  the  personal  traits  resulting  from 
rude  culture  and  servile  status. 

But  when  personal  characteristics  become  familiar  they  may 
cease  to  be  offensive;  the  repulsive  reactions  may  disappear  with¬ 
out  change  in  the  marks  that  at  first  excited  them.  As  the  Negro 
slaves  became  a  familiar  part  of  the  environment  and  habitual 
relations  were  established,  conventional  attitudes  replaced  the 
original  reactions.  The  body  odor,  the  divergent  appearance,  and 
other  physical  marks  of  the  race  ceased  to  be  offensive  or  even 
noticed  once  they  were  no  longer  strange.  But  the  fact  that  for 
the  most  part  they  ceased  to  be  conscious  phenomena  enhanced 
rather  than  lessened  their  role  in  the  social  situation.  They 
helped  to  determine  personal  relationships  and  to  define  status 
in  subtle  and  little  understood  ways  once  they  ceased  to  excite  a 
pronounced  negative  reaction. 

The  fact  that  the  Negroes  were  not  Christians  was  a  factor  of 
importance  in  fixing  their  status  and  in  determining  the  early 
attitudes  of  the  whites.The  strange  and  crude  beliefs  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  slaves,  in  a  time  when  much  importance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  such  matters,  helped  to  fix  a  gulf  between  the  races. 
Their  very  low  stage  of  culture  development  set  them  apart  from 
the  other  race  and  gave  a  farther  basis  for  assigning  them  an 
inferior  position  in  the  society.  The  language  isolation  tended  to 
put  them  more  or  less  into  the  category  of  dumb  brutes.  The 
nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  helped  to  fix  the 
popular  attitude  toward  them.  And  various  other  more  or  less 
incidental  facts  of  life  and  culture  set  them  apart  and  helped  to 
define  their  status. 

Many  of  the  things  originally  significant  in  determining  the 
relations  of  the  races  disappeared  after  a  little  contact  with  the 
white  civilization.  The  slaves  soon  acquired  something  of  the 
technology,  language,  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  general 
culture  of  the  white  man.  But  the  antipathetic  reactions  to  the 
strange  race,  though  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  customary  situation, 
remained  to  reinforce  the  social  attitudes  fixed  in  the  early  con¬ 
tacts.  These  attitudes  persisted  and  constantly  were  reinforced 
owing  to  the  continued  importation  of  raw  Negroes.  A  category 
was  defined  in  terms  descriptive  of  the  work,  habits,  and  general 
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behavior  of  the  common  slaves.  The  position  of  individuals  was 
then  fixed  in  categorical  terms:  as  Negroes,  individuals  were 
assumed  to  have  the  characteristics  of  the  type.  Without  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  origin  or  consciousness  of  the  basis,  a  common  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Negroes  as  such  passed  into  and  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  culture  tradition. 

Slavery  and  Racial  Attitudes 

As  the  slave  status  of  the  Negroes  became  an  accepted  fact 
and  an  understood  relation  there  was  little  place  for  racial 
prejudice.  Like  every  other  well-established  slave  regime,  that 
in  America  was  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  complete  and 
perfect  accommodation  of  both  the  subject  and  the  master  race. 
On  the  part  of  the  slave  was  the  tendency  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  another,  to  expect  and  accept  direction;  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  the  disposition  to  command  and  assume  leadership  was 
a  necessity.  In  the  situation  the  slaves  acquired  the  character 
that  the  masters  demanded;  their  characters  conformed  to  what 
the  whites  wanted  but  did  not  themselves  want  to  be.  It  was  a 
caste  order  of  society  in  which  the  slaves  had  a  definite  place 
which  they  understood  and  accepted.  They  were  not  only  in  a 
position  of  inferiority  but  they  accepted  the  inferior  status  as  a 
part  of  the  natural  order.  The  whites  were  in  a  position  of  su¬ 
periority  and  they  accepted  the  position  wTith  little  if  any  more 
fundamental  criticism. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  there  was,  throughout  the  slave 
period,  some  fear  of  Negro  uprisings  and  at  times  these  fears 
became  acute  and  led  to  exceptionally  harsh  treatment  of  the 
servile  group.  Among  the  laboring  and  non-slave-holding  whites 
there  was  sometimes  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Negroes.  But  race 
prejudice  as  such  was  not  an  important  factor  during  the  slave 
period.  The  Negro  had  a  clearly  defined  place  in  the  social  econ¬ 
omy  and  he  was  in  his  place.  There  was  a  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  inferior  status.  So  far  as  there  was  prejudice  it  was  that  of 
caste  rather  than  that  of  race  and  it  expressed  itself  toward  the 
free  Negro  rather  than  toward  the  slave.  Within  the  slave  system 
itself  there  was  a  reciprocal  accommodation  of  the  races,  so  there 
was  no  place  for  racial  prejudice. 

In  the  situation  there  presently  came  into  existence  a  body  of 
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opinion  in  justification  and  support  of  the  existing  social  order 
and  of  the  relative  place  of  each  race  in  that  order.  Like  every 
social  order  the  slave-holding  society  had  a  philosophy  to  explain 
its  practices  and  justify  its  existence.  The  philosophy  was  very 
simple  and  direct.  The  Negroes  were  in  a  servile  position  and 
possessed  the  social  and  psychological  marks  inevitably  result¬ 
ing  from  it.  These  characteristics  were  a  matter  of  common 
observation,  so  could  be  taken  and  were  taken  as  fundamental 
data.  The  ignorance,  indolence,  vice,  shiftlessness,  untruthful¬ 
ness,  dishonesty,  and  other  traits  were,  in  the  thought  of  the  time, 
evidence  and  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  race,  and  the  inferior¬ 
ity  was  accepted  as  the  reason  for  the  inferior  status  and  justified 
its  continuance.  The  poor  showing  of  the  free  Negroes  was 
further  evidence,  when  any  was  needed,  that  the  race  was  not 
capable  of  self-direction  and  needed  the  tutelage  of  the  white. 
The  facts  were  as  patent  to  the  Negroes  as  to  the  whites  and  were 
given  the  same  interpretation  in  their  body  of  thought. 

The  total  effect  of  the  slavery  experience  was  to  build  up  an 
elaborate  race  and  class  hierarchy  with  characteristic  sentiments 
and  attitudes  and  with  a  body  of  rationalization  designed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiarities  of  status  and  to  make  life  tolerable  within 
the  limits  defined. 

Prejudice  and  Cultural  Isolation 

Racial  prejudice  against  the  Negro  in  America  is  an  heritage 
of  slavery  but  it  is  very  largely  a  development  and  characteristic 
of  freedom.  It  is  a  phenomenon  that  exists  in  the  region  of  in¬ 
complete  control.  There  was  little  place  for  it  when  the  Negro 
was  in  and  accepted  a  legally  defined  servile  status.  It  is  most 
pronounced  today  in  the  stratum  of  the  white  population  least 
secure  in  its  economic  and  social  superiority  to  the  Negroes.  It 
is  most  active  in  the  sections  of  the  country  where  the  Negroes 
have  made  the  greatest  advancement  and  where  they  are  most 
disposed  to  insist  upon  fair  and  equal  treatment. 

The  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves  destroyed  the  economic 
and  social  organization  of  the  South.  The  caste  order  that  had 
prevailed  throughout  the  history  of  the  section  was  left  without 
legal  support.  The  Negroes  were  legally  changed  from  depend¬ 
ents  and  slaves  into  free  and  independent  persons.  The  former 
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master  and  the  former  slave  were  made  legally  equal  and  each 
was  made  the  peer  of  the  man  of  the  poor-white  class. 

But  the  reciprocal  attitudes  could  not  and  did  not  undergo 
a  correspondingly  sudden  and  radical  change.  These  personal 
attitudes,  which  had  been  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  in  process 
of  growth  and  definition  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
psychology  of  both  white  and  Negro.  They  remained  after  as 
they  had  been  before  the  granting  of  freedom.  The  Negro  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  up  to  the  white  man  as  superior  and  the  white 
man  continued  to  look  upon  the  Negro  as  an  inferior  and  a  child. 
The  social  and  class  distinctions  between  the  races  and  within 
each  race  and  the  supporting  sentimental  complexes  were  not 
immediately  disturbed  by  the  legal  change  in  status.  There  was 
no  immediate  change  in  fundamental  relations ;  between  the  old 
masters  and  their  former  slaves  there  continued  to  exist  a  high 
degree  of  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding. 

But  gradually  and  by  degrees  the  basis  of  the  old  order  dis¬ 
appeared  and  a  new  order  made  its  appearance.  With  the  death 
of  the  older  masters  and  their  former  slaves  the  sentimental 
bonds  weakened  and  presently,  with  the  maturing  of  individuals 
who  had  not  known  slavery,  the  break  between  the  races  was 
relatively  complete.  The  long  period  of  disorganized  social  life 
and  of  personal  demoralization  contributed  to  the  growing  loss 
of  sympathy.  On  the  positive  side  the  change  in  legal  status 
brought  an  increased  number  of  Negroes  into  direct  and  indi¬ 
vidual  competition  with  the  white  laboring  classes  and  increased 
the  traditional  hatred  for  these  groups.  And  there  were  added 
sources  of  friction  as  Negroes  advanced  in  wealth,  education,  and 
self-respect.  The  Negro  menial  of  humble  attitude  was  known 
and  accepted;  often  he  had  the  affection  and  sometimes  the  re¬ 
spect  of  white  men.  The  independent  and  self-respecting  Negro 
was  intolerable.  Racial  antagonisms  increased  as  the  efforts  of 
individuals  to  advance  resulted  in  business  and  other  relations 
implying  equality. 

As  the  races  drifted  apart  in  sympathy  and  understanding 
prejudice  increased.  This  was  in  part  a  prejudice  of  race  and  in 
part  a  caste  prejudice.  The  fear  of  the  Negro — partly  an  emotion 
of  native  origin,  partly  a  vague  uneasiness  respecting  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  depressed  and  exploited — came  to  be  a  universal 
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and  persisting  element  of  the  white  psychology.  The  aversion  to 
individual  and  personal  association  and  the  inability  to  accept 
the  individual  Negro  as  a  concrete  reality  increased  as  the  races 
drew  apart.  But  in  the  South  the  important  prejudice  was  against 
the  Negro  out  of  his  traditional  status.  There  was  a  fixed  con¬ 
ception  of  the  place  of  the  Negro  in  the  social  order  and  a  dislike 
for  him  in  any  other  relation.  There  continued  to  be  a  liking  for 
individual  Negroes,  a  toleration  of  their  faults,  an  understanding 
of  their  problems,  and  a  recognition  of  them  as  personalities.  The 
caste  prejudice  is  not  a  dislike  of  the  Negro  as  a  person  but  a 
dislike  for  him  in  a  certain  relation.  The  prejudice  expresses  it¬ 
self  as  an  intolerant  insistence  upon  the  customary  caste  rela¬ 
tionship;  it  is  exemplified  in  the  southerner’s  insistence  that  he 
likes  the  Negro  “in  his  place.” 

As  the  races  drew  apart  and  prejudice  and  misunderstanding 
developed,  the  cultural  isolation  of  the  Negroes  increased.  Pres¬ 
ently  there  were  efforts  to  institutionalize  and  make  permanent 
the  isolation  in  order  to  reinstate  and  perpetuate  the  caste  order. 
The  Negro  was  to  be  kept  in  his  place  by  preventing  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  community  life.  The  disfranchisement  of  the  race 
and  the  segregation  movement  exemplify  the  concrete  develop¬ 
ment. 


Disfranchisement  of  the  Negroes 

In  the  early  Colonial  days  there  were  no  laws  limiting  the 
franchise  to  white  men.  Political  discriminations  grew  slowly  in 
practice  but  it  was  only  after  a  hundred  years  that  they  found 
legal  definition. 

In  1715  North  Carolina  passed  an  act  disfranchising  the 
Negroes,  mulattoes,  and  the  Indians  but  a  royal  edict  in  1734 
commanding  its  repeal  guaranteed  all  freemen  the  right  to  vote. 
The  law  as  re-enacted  about  the  middle  of  the  century  limited  the 
suffrage  to  freeholders;  the  free  Negroes,  at  least  in  law,  met  no 
discrimination.  South  Carolina  inserted  the  word  “white”  in  the 
franchise  law  of  1716  and  retained  it  in  later  enactments  and 
in  the  state  constitution.  Virginia  passed  an  act  in  1705  forbid¬ 
ding  Negroes  to  hold  office  and  in  1723  they  were  disfranchised. 
The  latter  act  was  repealed  by  proclamation  after  being  in  force 
for  over  a  decade.  The  final  and  complete  disfranchisement  of 
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the  Negro  in  Virginia  came  in  1762.  The  Georgia  law  was  passed 
a  year  earlier  and  the  limitation  was  written  into  the  constitution 
of  1777. 

During  the  period  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War  the 
Negroes  in  general  did  not  vote.  In  some  states — Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  a  number  of  others- — the  ballot 
was  specifically  limited  to  white  men.  North  Carolina  did  not 
have  a  definite  color  qualification  in  her  franchise  laws  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1776  to  exclude  the  free  Negroes.  They  appear  to  have 
voted  without  opposition  until  the  activities  of  the  colonization 
and  emancipation  societies  aroused  a  popular  hostility.  The 
revised  constitution  of  1835  excluded  them  from  the  suffrage. 
This  act  marked  the  end  of  Negro  suffrage  in  the  South  until 
after  the  Civil  War. 

The  attitude  of  the  northern  and  western  states  was  less  uni¬ 
form  than  in  the  South  but  it  was  not  always  more  liberal.  Cer¬ 
tain  of  the  New  England  States  with  a  negligible  number  of 
Negroes  made  no  mention  of  color  as  a  voting  qualification. 
V ermont  in  1 83  8  and  N ew  Hampshire  in  1 8  5  7  passed  laws  stating 
that  Negroes  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  ballot.  But  Maine 
was  the  only  New  England  state  in  which  the  Negroes  were 
actually  allowed  to  participate  equally  with  the  whites.  In  certain 
states  Negroes  were  at  first  allowed  to  vote  and  at  a  later  date 
denied  the  privilege.  Most  of  the  middle  group  of  states  either 
withdrew  or  restricted  suffrage.  A  color  qualification  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Delaware  in  1792,  in  Kentucky  in  1799,  in  Maryland  in 
1809,  in  Connecticut  in  1818,  in  New  Jersey  in  1820,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1838.  All  of  the  new  western  states  refused  the 
Negro  the  privilege  of  voting.  Certain  of  the  states, — California, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin — 
limited  the  suffrage  to  white  men  from  the  beginning.  Of  all  the 
states  that  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  only  four 
granted  suffrage  to  the  Negroes  on  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
whites.  In  1861  the  Negroes  were  allowed  to  vote  in  but  five  of 
the  thirty-four  states:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  New  York. 

Immediately  following  the  Civil  War  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
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extended  to  Negroes  on  the  same  basis  as  to  the  whites.  Federal 
pressure  amounting  to  compulsion  led  the  state  conventions  to 
adopt  constitutions  enfranchising  the  freedmen.  The  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  ratified  in  1870,  safe¬ 
guarded  the  newly  acquired  political  rights  by  forestalling  any 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  franchise  by  later  changes  in  the  state 
constitutions.  It  removed  all  suffrage  restrictions  on  the  basis 
of  race  in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern  states. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  a  movement  arose  in  the 
southern  states  to  prevent  the  participation  of  the  Negroes  in 
political  affairs.  The  size  of  the  Negro  vote  was  materially  re¬ 
duced  by  intimidation,  violence,  and  fraud  as  the  whites  re¬ 
gained  political  control.  After  1876  the  Negro  vote  ceased  to  be 
an  item  of  importance  in  the  state  governments. 

It  presently  became  evident  that  the  illegal  prohibition  of 
Negro  suffrage  could  not  continue  indefinitely  and  about  1890  a 
movement  began  to  disfranchise  them  by  legal  means.  The  fif¬ 
teenth  amendment  was  an  effective  bar  to  direct  legislative  ac¬ 
tions  ;  the  problem  was  to  devise  measures  that  would  apply  to 
the  Negroes  but  not  to  the  whites  without  at  the  same  time 
violating  the  prohibition  on  special  race  legislation.  The  state  of 
Mississippi  in  the  amended  constitution  of  1890  limited  the 
franchise  to  those  who  paid  poll  taxes  and  were  able  to  read  any 
section  of  the  constitution  or  were  able  to  “understand  the  same 
when  read  to  them  and  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof.” 
Fairly  executed,  this  would  have  debarred  alike  the  illiterates 
of  both  races,  but  it  was  easily  possible  for  registration  officials 
to  rule  anyone  unqualified  after  examination.  In  practice  it  was 
applied  to  Negroes  only. 

Among  other  constitutional  amendments  adopted  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  “race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude”  clause 
of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  the 
notorious  “grandfather  clause.”  This  provided  that  all  persons 
who  had  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States  in  any 
of  its  wars,  all  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  or  navy,  or 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  state  in  which  they  resided,  and  all 
lawful  descendants  of  such  persons  might  register  to  vote  pro¬ 
vided  they  possessed  the  other  necessary  qualifications.  In  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  North  Carolina  the  form  of  this  clause  provided  for 
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the  registration  of  all  persons  who  had  a  right  to  vote  prior  to 
1867  and  of  their  lawful  descendants.  This  type  of  legislation 
was  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1915.  Various  other  restrictions  on  the  suffrage  appear 
in  constitutional  provisions  of  general  nature  but  capable  of 
special  application.  Educational  and  property  qualifications  are 
most  common.  These  include  such  things  as  the  demonstrated 
ability  to  read  and  write,  the  ability  to  interpret  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  ownership  of  a  stipulated  amount 
of  property.  There  is  in  general  no  objection  to  such  laws.  The 
states  are  clearly  within  their  rights  in  limiting  the  suffrage  to 
intelligent  and  property -holding  citizens  and  it  is  possibly  a  wise 
governmental  policy  to  do  so.  But  that  there  is  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  is  seldom  denied.  Several 
states  require  the  prepayment  of  a  poll  tax,  sometimes  for  a 
considerable  term  of  years,  as  a  voting  qualification  and  in  two 
of  the  states  proof  of  the  payment  must  be  shown  at  the  polls. 
The  tax  provision  probably  prevents  more  Negroes  from  voting 
than  does  any  other  restriction;  the  masses  of  the  race  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  suffrage  to  pay  a  poll  tax  if  it  can 
be  escaped. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  application  of  the  various 
constitutional  provisions  is  such  as  practically  to  disfranchise 
the  race  in  the  South.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  the  extent 
to  which  legally  qualified  Negroes  are  discriminated  against 
and  prevented  from  registering  and  voting.  In  some  states  and 
parts  of  states  where  there  are  two  parties  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  do  vote  at  all  elections;  in  other  states  the  Negro  vote  is 
small.  But  there  has  been  no  recent  investigation  of  the  subject 
that  has  any  objective  value;  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the 
laws  are  made  to  apply  to  one  race  and  not  to  the  other. 

The  one-party  system  in  the  South  is  perhaps  more  effective 
in  eliminating  the  Negro  from  participation  in  the  political  life 
than  are  the  constitutional  and  legal  provisions.  The  historic 
fear  of  Negro  domination  prevents  the  political  division  of  the 
whites  even  on  local  issues.  The  result  is  that  in  most  states  of 
the  South  the  nomination  of  a  Democratic  candidate  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  his  election.  The  Republican  party  exists  but  is  without 
competitive  power.  In  the  Democratic  primaries  voting  is  re- 
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stricted  to  the  whites.  This  is  strictly  legal  since  it  is  within  the 
rights  of  any  political  party  to  limit  its  membership  in  any  way 
that  it  sees  fit. 

The  Negroes  are  out  of  politics  but  they  dominate  the  whole 
political  situation.  Their  agitation  for  re-enfranchisement  rouses 
deep-seated  fears  and  prejudices  and  intensifies  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  to  prevent  it. 


Segregation  and  Cultural  Exclusion 

The  segregation  movement  was  another  expression  of  the 
growth  and  hardening  of  racial  and  caste  prejudices  and  the 
consequent  increasing  social  isolation  of  the  Negroes.  It  may  be 
viewed  as  a  process  by  which  individuals  in  the  free  society  re¬ 
distributed  themselves  in  accordance  with  natural  ability  and 
personal  interest;  noting  how  this  natural  tendency  was  in  part 
directed  and  controlled  and  everywhere  limited  by  the  existing 
racial  and  caste  attitudes.  From  the  point  of  view  of  social  con¬ 
dition,  the  movement  shows  the  gradually  increasing  exclusion 
of  the  group  and  the  isolation  of  its  members  from  social  contacts 
and  from  participation  in  the  general  cultural  life. 

In  many  relations  of  life  a  fairly  complete  separation  of  the 
races  existed  throughout  the  slave  period.  The  slaves  were  a 
group  apart  and  had  no  participating  part  in  the  public  life.  The 
arrangement  of  their  life  experiences  was  subject  to  arbitrary 
control;  it  differed  with  family  and  master  but  there  was  general 
uniformity.  They  were  generally  provided  with  living  quarters 
apart  from  the  whites.  Their  church  and  religious  activities  were 
frequently  separate  and  in  all  mixed  congregate  groups  they  had 
a  segregated  place.  They  had  their  own  amusements  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  recreation  and  took  no  part  in  those  of  the  whites. 
Their  dead  were  buried  apart.  The  civil  rights  of  the  free  Negroes 
were  restricted  in  numerous  ways  both  in  law  and  custom  and 
their  cultural  isolation  in  some  cases  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
slaves. 

With  freedom  the  separation  of  the  races  increased.  On  the 
side  of  the  Negro  group  there  was  a  voluntary  segregation  in 
many  of  the  relations  of  life  and  the  beginnings  of  a  semi¬ 
independent  racial  life.  With  the  readjustment  of  the  social  and 
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economic  order  the  whites  placed  various  legal  restrictions  upon 
the  activities  of  the  Negroes,  in  part  as  police  measures  looking 
toward  harmony  in  race  relations  and  in  part  as  repressive 
measures  designed  to  maintain  the  customary  status  of  inferior¬ 
ity.  Efforts  at  residential  segregation  by  law  and  ordinance  grew 
up  to  restrain  individuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another  wished 
to  live  outside  the  Negro  sections.  The  present  recognition  that 
the  exclusion  policy,  by  keeping  the  race  together  and  forcing 
them  to  develop  their  own  institutions,  operated  to  their  eco¬ 
nomic  welfare  and  to  the  development  of  self-confidence  and 
self-respect  led  to  its  being  advocated  and  extended  not  only  as 
a  device  for  avoiding  racial  disorder  but  as  an  effective  legal 
method  of  inducing  the  Negroes  to  take  some  advantage  of  the 
wonderful  economic  advantages  open  before  them. 

The  movement  was  somewhat  retarded  by  certain  acts  of  the 
federal  government.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  read  into 
the  fundamental  law  in  the  form  of  a  thirteenth  amendment, 
specifically  guaranteed  the  Negroes  the  same  rights  as  enjoyed 
by  other  citizens.  A  little  later  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  stated  that 
“all  people  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  should 
be  entitled  to  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  accommodations,  ad¬ 
vantages,  facilities,  privileges  of  inns,  public  conveyances  on 
land  and  water,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
subject  only  to  conditions  established  by  law  applicable  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  every  race  and  color.”  Social  status  is  an  intangible  thing 
little  subject  to  control  by  legislative  edict.  It  resides  ultimately 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  people  and  the  status  enforced  in  the 
practices  of  the  society  may  depart  indefinitely  from  the  status 
as  defined  by  law.  The  Negroes  did  not  anywhere  enjoy  the 
equality  defined  by  the  legislative  bodies,  but  these  acts  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  systematic  legal  isolation.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1883  declared  the  federal  Bill  of  Rights 
unconstitutional  and  returned  the  explicit  civil  rights  of  the 
Negroes  to  the  control  of  the  states  the  chief  barrier  was  re¬ 
moved  and  the  states  with  a  large  Negro  population  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  judicial  decision  to  enforce  distinctions  through 
all  the  various  relations  of  social  and  civil  life. 

The  church  life  of  the  races  was  separated  by  the  voluntary 
withdrawal  of  the  Negroes.  The  schools  were  separated  by  legis- 
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lative  acts  of  the  whites.  The  fear  of  disorder  resulting  from  the 
mingling  of  the  races  in  public  conveyances  was  the  excuse  for 
separate  accommodations  on  trains,  electric  lines,  and  street 
cars  as  well  as  in  depots  and  other  public  places.  The  separation 
of  the  races  came  to  be  enforced  in  theaters  and  practically  all 
other  places  of  amusement.  They  were  excluded  from  hotels  and 
restaurants.  They  were  denied  the  use  of  libraries  and  often 
excluded  from  lectures  and  public  concerts.  The  tendency  after 
the  eighties  was  toward  an  extensive  application  of  a  policy  of 
segregation. 


The  Organization  of  Negro  Life 

The  growing  prejudice  and  separation  of  the  races  was  an 
incidental,  probably  inevitable,  result  of  working  out  a  new  basis 
of  relations.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some  adjustment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  changed  legal  status.  There  was  no  precedent 
to  furnish  guidance;  no  two  races  had  ever  evolved  mutually 
satisfactory  working  relations  except  on  the  basis  of  superiority 
and  subordination,  the  enslavement  of  the  one  by  the  other.  The 
transition  to  a  new  order  that  held  any  promise  of  being  either 
mutually  satisfactory  or  relatively  permanent  was  not  easy. 
There  was  no  intellectual  leadership  either  North  or  South  able 
to  visualize  a  free,  democratic,  social  order.  The  South  was  so 
thoroughly  habituated  to  a  slave  regime  that  only  the  rare  indi- . 
vidual  could  picture  any  other  tolerable  order;  the  North  was 
equally  profoundly  habituated  to  the  master-man  relationship 
functioning  through  a  wage  system.  A  reorganization  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  on  the  basis  of  human  values  did  not  come  within  the  orbit 
of  thought  of  either  section.  The  actual  direction  of  affairs  was 
at  all  times  in  the  hands  of  politicians  and  on  the  level  of  popular 
thought :  there  was  no  statesmanlike  policy.  The  period  of  doc¬ 
trinaire  experimentation  following  the  War  was  too  brief  and 
weak  to  work  any  thorough-going  change  in  the  institutional  life 
or  to  form  new  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  the  leadership 
was  too  unintelligent  and  uninformed  to  initiate  any  vital  social 
movement.  The  withdrawal  of  foreign  influence  from  the  South 
and  the  restoration  of  local  control  did  not  improve  the  quality 
of  the  statesmanship.  The  long,  stupid  period  of  trial  and  error 
that  followed  was  characterized  by  an  absence  of  political  and 
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social  vision  and  dominated  by  a  fixed  determination  to  restore 
and  maintain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  former  order. 

On  the  side  of  the  Negroes  the  changed  legal  status  necessi¬ 
tated  a  profound  social  reorganization  and  the  period  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  transition  from  a  slave  to  a  free  order  was  one 
of  bewildered  disorder,  of  individual  demoralization,  of  personal 
failure.  The  natural  difficulty  of  reaccommodation  was  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  anticipation  of  a  governmental  redistribution  of  real 
property.  The  problem  of  the  Negroes  was  to  adjust  behavior  to 
the  social  policy  of  the  whites  which  they  were  powerless  to  con¬ 
trol.  The  separation  of  the  races,  whether  as  a  voluntary  act  or 
in  compliance  with  the  exclusion  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
whites,  isolated  the  Negroes,  shut  them  out  more  or  less  effec¬ 
tively  from  culture  contact,  stimulation,  and  example.  The  race 
was  forced  back  upon  itself,  forced  to  depend  upon  its  own 
leaders  for  guidance,  forced  to  reorganize  the  social  life  upon  a 
semi-independent  basis.  But  there  was  no  real  racial  leadership, 
no  trained  men.  The  greatest  economic  opportunity  ever  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  peasantry  of  any  country  was  before  the  freedmen, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  it  and  there  were  no  leaders 
to  direct  them  along  the  obvious  lines  of  racial  advance.  The 
natural  reaction  of  the  newly  freed  individuals  was  away  from 
the  type  of  life  on  which  their  advance  depended.  Labor  was 
associated  with  servitude;  it  was  the  badge  and  symbol  of  in¬ 
ferior  status.  The  numerous  individuals  who  entered  the  South 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  aspirations  to  racial  leadership  were 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  unfitted  for  the  task;  they  were 
indoctrinated  with  the  sentimental  prepossessions  of  abolition¬ 
ism  and  uninformed  as  to  the  social  and  economic  situation  of  the 
region  and  as  to  Negro  character.  Bewildered,  ignorant,  and 
without  intelligent  leadership,  the  Negroes  were  a  helpless  and 
economically  exploited  group  in  the  population. 

Out  of  the  confusion  a  reorganized  Negro  life  gradually  came 
into  being.  Its  form  was  determined  by  the  immediate  demands 
of  the  local  situation,  not  by  any  design  or  statesmanlike  policy 
or  forethought.  The  new  interracial  relations  that  grew  up  came 
as  blind  trial  and  error  adjustments. 

Economically  the  races  were  and  remained  mutually  depend¬ 
ent — the  whites  upon  the  Negroes  for  labor,  the  Negroes  upon 
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the  whites  for  the  opportunity  to  work  for  the  means  to  existence 
— and  work  relations,  suited  to  the  local  economy  and  the  type 
of  labor,  were  developed.  But  in  almost  every  other  relation  of 
life  the  races  were  separated,  either  by  voluntary  withdrawal  or 
by  compulsory  exclusion,  and  independent  and  race-limited  insti¬ 
tutions  grew  up  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  segregated  people.  The 
church  organizations,  in  some  cases  separate  before  the  Emanci¬ 
pation,  were  the  first  to  develop  and  for  a  time  the  whole  social 
and  intellectual  life  centered  about  them.  But  other  institutions 
followed  and  the  number  and  variety  increased  as  the  life  of  the 
races  became  more  separate. 

The  growth  of  an  independent  Negro  life  reacted  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  cleavage  between  the  races:  as  they  gained 
in  experience,  so  in  individual  and  racial  self-confidence,  the 
tendency  to  a  voluntary  and  complete  separation  increased.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  sense  of  racial  unity,  a  race  conscious¬ 
ness,  which,  however,  did  not  reach  an  articulate  stage  before  the 
present  century. 

The  advance  of  the  Negroes  during  the  first  half  century  of 
their  liberation  was  slow.  Their  success  in  many  places  and  in 
many  lines  was  retarded  by  the  prejudice  and  discrimination  of 
the  whites,  the  separation  of  the  races  deprived  them  of  much 
needed  advice  and  encouragement  and  isolated  them  from  valu¬ 
able  culture  contacts.  A  spurious  leadership  often  directed  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  obvious  business  of  life  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  stimulated  racial  antagonisms,  and  encouraged  futile 
and  unprofitable  types  of  activity.  But  measured  by  any  of  the 
conventional  standards  there  was  progress.  The  amount  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  property,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  homes  and  farms, 
increased;  there  was  a  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  churches, 
school  houses,  and  the  like  owned  by  racial  organizations.  The 
number  of  business  enterprises  increased.  There  was  an  increase 
in  education  and  a  rapid  decline  in  the  percentage  of  illiteracy. 
The  stability  of  family  life  increased.  In  many  respects  the  moral 
standards  improved. 

Social  Status  and  Differential  Treatment 

The  denial  of  political  rights  and  the  residential  and  other 
types  of  segregation  are  typical  rather  than  inclusive  of  racial 
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discrimination.  In  practically  all  aspects  of  their  life  the  Ne¬ 
groes’  cultural  opportunities  are  restricted  and  their  rights  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  degree  and  character  of  racial  discrimination  varies 
with  the  section  of  the  country:  in  some  areas  it  is  undisguised 
and  in  accord  with  law  and  public  expectation,  in  other  places  it 
is  less  frank  and  open,  but  the  progress  of  the  race  in  various 
lines  and  certain  consequences  of  racial  prejudice  and  cultural 
isolation  will  be  considered  in  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  NEGRO 

One  of  the  more  serious  problems  of  the  present  day  American 
South  is  the  condition  of  the  public  health.  The  sickness  and 
death  rates  from  tuberculosis,  pellagra,  the  hookworm  disease, 
typhoid  and  malarial  fevers,  and  from  other  less  well  advertised 
diseases  are  excessively  high.  The  recency  of  accurate  registra¬ 
tion  statistics  makes  a  comparative  quantitative  statement  diffi¬ 
cult  but  that  the  South  is  far  behind  other  sections  of  the  country 
and  other  parts  of  the  white  world  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from 
infectious  disease  is  not  open  to  question.  The  health  conditions 
have  been  such  that  certain  life  insurance  companies  have  re¬ 
fused  to  write  policies  in  some  of  the  Gulf  States. 

This  backward  condition  of  the  South  has  been  due  in  some 
part  to  poverty  and  general  educational  backwardness.  But  it 
has  also  been  due  in  other  part  to  the  attitude  of  indifference 
that  the  white  people  have  assumed  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
Negro  people.  The  health  problems  of  the  Negroes  have  not  been 
a  matter  of  serious  social  interest.  The  housing  and  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Negroes  have  been  neglected  and,  in  consequence, 
Negro  health  compares  very  unfavorably  with  that  of  other 
classes  in  the  population.  Since  they  are  an  important  numerical 
element  of  the  population,  their  high  sickness  and  death  rates 
materially  lower  the  average  health  and  efficiency  standards  of 
the  total  population. 

But  Negro  health  influences  the  health  of  the  nation,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  South,  in  a  far  more  significant  way.  The  white 
people  of  the  South  cannot  establish  and  maintain  high  health 
and  efficiency  standards  while  neglecting  the  vital  welfare  of  the 
Negro  people.  The  contact  of  the  races  is  such  that  the  health  of 
the  one  is  conditioned  by  that  of  the  other.  The  Negroes  serve 
and  care  for  the  whites,  prepare  their  food,  wash  their  clothing, 

nurse  their  children,  and  otherwise  come  into  frequent  and 
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intimate  contact  with  them.  In  such  circumstances  the  ill  health 
of  the  Negroes  inevitably  contaminates  the  whites.  Many  com¬ 
munities  have  followed  the  shortsighted  policy  of  providing 
more  or  less  adequately  for  the  medical  inspection  of  white 
school  children,  while  neglecting  to  provide  similar  inspection 
for  the  Negro  school  children.  So  far  as  infectious  diseases  are 
concerned  such  a  policy  defeats  itself :  infection  arising  in  the 
Negro  quarters  spreads  rapidly  to  the  white  schools  and  there 
undoes  the  work  of  the  medical  inspection.  Where  a  population  is 
bi-racial,  a  diseased  colored  community  means  a  diseased  white 
community;  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  racial  groups  is 
such  that  most  public  health  measures  must  fail  unless  they  in¬ 
clude  both  racial  elements. 

The  Economic  Importance  of  Negro  Health 

Poor  health  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  operates  to  the  social 
disadvantage  in  other  ways.  The  economic  loss  resulting  from 
sickness  is  enormous.  The  worker’s  chief  asset  is  his  ability  to 
work  continuously  and  effectively.  Sickness  detracts  from  his 
industrial  efficiency  and  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employer  unless  the  existence  of  a  redundant  labor  supply 
makes  it  possible  for  him  to  secure  other  workers  without  ad¬ 
ditional  expense.  But  to  the  worker,  ill  health  means  the  loss  of 
wages,  so  a  more  intense  poverty  with  its  consequences  of  greater 
economic  exploitation  and  lower  living  standards.  To  the  family 
it  means  an  increase  of  woman  and  child  labor  with  its  results 
in  the  way  of  ignorance,  illiteracy,  social  inefficiency,  and  general 
cultural  retardation.  It  puts  an  additional  burden  upon  the 
efficient  members  of  the  group  in  that  the  results  of  their  labor 
must  support  the  diseased  and  inefficient  persons.  It  handicaps 
the  economic  and  social  advance  of  the  group.  When  a  person  is 
injured  or  sick  the  society  suffers  a  serious  loss,  a  loss  in  both 
goods  and  services.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  in  loss  of 
earnings  alone  due  to  preventable,  hence  unnecessary,  sickness 
and  death  in  the  South  amounts  to  over  $300,000,000  annually. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  individual  employer  of  labor,  the 
society  cannot  afford  to  scrap  workers. 

But  to  take  a  narrow  economic  attitude  toward  Negro  health  is 
to  remain  blind  to  things  of  more  importance.  The  human  powers 
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and  energies  of  persons  composing  the  population  are  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation’s  resources.  Disease  and  unneces¬ 
sary  deaths  are  an  economic  and  social  loss  but  the  human  costs 
of  bearing  and  rearing  children  and  the  human  waste  of  disease 
and  premature  death  are  matters  of  greater  concern.  If  human 
life  is  a  value  in  and  of  itself,  man  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
means  for  the  production  of  wealth  but  as  an  end  for  which 
wealth  is  produced. 

From  any  point  of  view  the  condition  of  physical  welfare  of 
the  Negro  people  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern.  It  is  fundamental 
to  the  well-being  of  the  group  itself ;  it  is  probably  the  most  out¬ 
standing  problem  that  confronts  the  Negro  people  today.  It  is 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  and  industrial 
efficiency;  it  bears  upon  the  problem  of  education;  it  is  a  con¬ 
trolling  factor  in  poverty  and  dependence;  it  is  a  significant 
factor  in  vice  and  delinquency.  The  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Negro  people,  as  of  any  other  class  in  the  population,  is  of  con¬ 
cern  not  alone  to  the  group  itself  but  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Negro  health  is  a  national  as  well  as  a  racial  problem. 

Negro  Health  Prior  to  the  Civil  War 

Until  recent  decades  little  may  be  known  concerning  the 
health  of  the  Negro  people.  In  Africa,  as  the  result  of  climatic 
conditions  and  the  backward  state  of  culture,  the  death  rate  was 
high  and  the  life  span  short.  But  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the 
white  man  in  numbers,  they  appear  to  have  been  free  from  a 
number  of  diseases  to  which  they  are  particularly  susceptible  in 
America.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  relatively  free  in  America 
from  the  effects  of  various  diseases  from  which  they  suffered  in 
Africa.  In  the  case  of  still  other  diseases,  they  appear  to  suffer 
excessively  in  either  environment;  even  in  the  Tropics  they  are 
especially  subject  to  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Very  little  may  be  known  in  regard  to  Negro  health  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  and,  in  many  areas,  for  some  decades  thereafter. 
There  are  two  conflicting  opinions,  but  the  body  of  pertinent 
objective  data  in  support  of  either  is  almost  nil. 

One  position  holds  that  the  poor  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
Negro  quarters  resulted  in  early  deaths  and  a  high  death  rate. 
The  other  emphasizes  that,  in  the  American  slave  regime,  the 
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economic  advantage  of  the  master  as  well  as  considerations  of 
human  kindness  led  to  relatively  adequate  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  slaves.  They  were  largely  rural 
and  led  an  active  outdoor  life,  there  was  an  enforced  regularity 
of  habits,  the  diet  was  simple  and  generally  wholesome.  On  the 
large  plantations  as  well  as  in  the  better  city  environments,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  slave  quarters  was  assured  by  more  or 
less  regular  and  systematic  inspection.  As  a  result  of  the  vigorous 
and  orderly  life  imposed  on  the  slaves,  the  mortality  and  mor¬ 
bidity  rates  were  probably  low. 

There  are  almost  no  statistical  data  and  neither  position  can 
be  demonstrated  by  that  technique.  The  few  scattered  figures 
are  from  urban  areas  and  the  slaves  were  for  the  most  part  rural. 
Some  early  reports  from  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  give  Negro  and  white  death  rates  as  about  equal.  It  was 
high  for  both  races.  The  races  suffered  unequally  from  certain 
diseases.  In  1838,  a  yellow  fever  year,  the  white  mortality  of 
Charleston  was  given  as  54.5  per  1,000  as  against  30.3  per  1,000 
for  the  Negro  population.  In  1836,  a  cholera  year,  the  situation 
was  reversed;  the  Negro  mortality  was  reported  as  51.0  per 
1,000,  the  white  was  reported  as  24.6.  In  Mobile,  Alabama,  in  the 
period  1843-1846,  the  Negro  death  rate  was  reported  as  only 
one-half  that  of  the  whites — 23.1  per  1,000  for  the  Negro  and 
45.8  per  1,000  for  the  whites.  In  the  period  1822-1830,  the  an¬ 
nual  average  Negro  death  rate  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
was  reported  as  28.2  per  1,000  Negroes  as  contrasted  to  32.7  per 
1,000  whites.  In  Baltimore,  the  mortality  record  dates  from 
1812.  With  the  exception  of  four  years — 1821,  1853,  1854,  and 
1858 — the  Negro  rate  has  been  above  that  of  the  white.  Other 
scattered  reports  are  frequently  quoted  in  comparing  Negro 
health  in  the  past  and  present.  While  these  early  reports  are 
probably  without  value — the  frequent  remarkable  showing  of  the 
Negroes  being  due  to  incomplete  reporting  of  Negro  deaths — it 
is  possible  that  at  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  the  Negroes  en¬ 
joyed  the  best  health  in  the  history  of  the  race  up  to  that  time. 

In  the  North,  where  in  general  the  statistics  were  more  nearly 
adequate,  the  mortality  rate  of  the  Negroes  was  always  higher 
than  that  of  the  whites.  In  the  decade  ending  in  1840,  the  Negro 
death  rate  in  Philadelphia  was  approximately  31.0  per  1,000  as 
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contrasted  to  22.0  per  1,000  for  the  whites.  Similar  differences  in 
the  Negro  and  white  deaths  prevailed  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
other  northern  cities. 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Negro  People 

The  first  definite  figures  bearing  upon  the  question  date  from 
1850.  At  that  time  the  Census  Bureau  undertook  to  secure  cer¬ 
tain  information  in  regard  to  each  person  who  had  died  within 
one  year  preceding  the  date  of  enumeration  and  similar  data  have 
been  secured  at  each  subsequent  enumeration.  That  the  mor¬ 
tality  data  secured  in  this  way  are  incomplete  and  highly  in¬ 
accurate  is  generally  obvious  on  the  face  of  the  returns,  and  the 
fact  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  various  reports.  According  to 
the  returns  of  1850,  the  mortality  rate  appeared  to  be  16.4  per 
1,000  for  the  slave  population  and  13.5  per  1,000  for  the  free 
population.  That  is,  the  returns  indicated  a  mortality  rate  lower 
than  had  anywhere  been  reached  up  to  that  time.  Obviously 
there  were  wholesale  omissions;  probably  over  one-third  of  the 
deaths  for  the  year  were  not  reported.  In  recent  decades  the 
mortality  statistics  of  the  registration  areas  furnish  a  partial 
check  upon  the  degree  of  inaccuracy  of  the  enumeration  figures. 
In  1900,  for  example,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  death  registra¬ 
tion  areas  was  30.2  per  1,000  of  the  Negro  population  and  17.3 
per  1,000  of  the  white  population.  But  according  to  the  enumer¬ 
ation  returns  the  rate  was  13.7  for  the  Negro  population  and 
10.6  for  the  white  populations.  Since  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  death  rate  was  higher  within  than  without  the 
registration  areas,  the  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  figures 
may  be  taken  as  representing  with  some  approximation  to  ac¬ 
curacy  the  omissions  made  by  the  enumerators.  These  enumera¬ 
tion  data  are  not  without  value  for  other  purposes  but  they 
furnish  no  satisfactory  basis  for  determining  rates  of  mortality. 

The  only  index  of  mortality  that  comprehends  the  entire  Ne¬ 
gro  population  is  that  derived  from  the  age  classifications  of  the 
several  census  enumerations.  The  Negro  population  is  almost 
exclusively  native;  consequently  it  is  little  disturbed  by  immi¬ 
gration  or  emigration.  This  being  true,  it  is  possible  to  assume 
that  those  enumerated  in  1920,  for  example,  as  from  ten  to  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age  include  all  the  survivors  of  the  Negro  popula- 
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tion  returned  at  the  previous  census  as  being  under  ten  years  of 
age.  Since  the  net  immigration  is  negligible,  whatever  decrease 
appears  is  presumably  due  to  mortality. 

As  just  indicated,  the  United  States  has  had  until  recently  no 
comprehensive  system  of  registration  of  vital  statistics.  But 
certain  states  and  cities  have  provided  by  state  laws  or  municipal 
ordinances  for  the  registration  of  such  data.  In  1880,  Congress 
authorized  the  compilation  and  publication  of  birth  and  death 
statistics  by  the  census  bureau,  the  information  to  be  obtained 
from  the  states  and  municipalities  providing  the  machinery  for 
its  collection.  The  first  census  report  on  mortality,  issued  for  the 
year  1900,  gave  statistics  for  ten  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  comprised  approximately  forty  per  cent  of  the 
American  population.  Since  that  beginning,  the  area  has  gradu¬ 
ally  expanded  until  in  1930  it  contained  96.2  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  population.  At  present  all  states  are  included  in  the 
death  registration  area. 

But  for  most  of  the  period  since  1900  these  registration  areas 
did  not  include  the  territory  where  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes  re¬ 
sided.  The  extension  of  the  area  was  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  northern  sections  of  the  country;  only  a  limited  number 
of  the  more  important  cities  of  the  South  were  included  until 
very  recently ;  the  large  rural  population  of  the  South  has  until 
very  recently  been  almost  wholly  excluded.  Since  the  Negroes 
are  largely  a  southern  and  a  rural  population,  the  mortality 
statistics  for  this  racial  element  are  particularly  incomplete.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reporting  of  deaths  has 
probably  been,  at  most  times  and  in  most  places,  less  complete 
and  accurate  for  the  Negroes  than  for  the  whites. 

Negro  Death  Rates  in  the  United  States 

In  1930,  the  death  registration  area  contained  96.2  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  population  and  94.4  per  cent  of  the  total  Negro 
population  of  the  United  States.  In  1920,  the  death  registration 
area  included  34  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  16 
cities  outside  of  the  registration  states.  It  is  therefore  possible 
at  the  present  time  to  state  certain  health  facts  and  tendencies 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  general  Negro  death  rate  is  comparatively  and  absolutely 
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high.  This  is  true  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  age  groups  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas  and  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  death  registration  areas,  in  1920,  there  were  130,147 
Negro  deaths  (exclusive  of  still  births)  from  all  causes,  giving  a 
crude  death  rate  of  18.7  per  1,000  of  the  Negro  population.  In 
1930,  the  number  of  deaths  was  185,503,  a  rate  of  16.5.  In  1932, 
the  rate  had  fallen  to  14.1.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
the  rates  were  lower — and  they  may  have  been  higher — in  the 
territory  lying  outside  of  the  registration  areas. 

The  comparative  death  rates  of  the  Negro  and  white  popula¬ 
tions  in  the  years  1929  to  1933  are  given  in  the  following  table. 


Colored  and  White  Death  Rates  from  All  Causes:  1929-1933 

DEATHS  PER  1,000  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  STILL  BIRTHS) 


Area 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Continental 

United  States 

11.9 

11.3 

11.1 

10.9 

10.7 

White 

11.3 

10.8 

10.6 

10.5 

10.3 

Colored 

16.9 

15.6 

15.2 

14.1 

13.5 

The  racial  mortality  rates  show  greater  variation  when  taken 
by  smaller  areas.  The  smaller  units  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
variation  in  health  conditions,  occupations,  climatic  influences, 
and  other  facts  influencing  death  rates  to  stand  out — the  facts 
are  often  concealed  in  the  general  figures.  The  death  rates  of 
Negroes  and  whites  for  1930  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  174 
for  selected  states  typical  of  the  areas. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  comparative  rates  set  out  in  the  table 
that  the  Negro  rates  are  higher  than  the  white  rates.  In  general 
the  rates  of  Negro  mortality  are  higher  in  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  states  than  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  country.  These 
figures  may,  of  course,  not  be  accepted  without  interpretation. 
They  are  crude  rates  that  do  not  take  into  account  differences  in 
age  and  sex  distribution.  Some  part  of  the  regional  variation  may 
be  due  to  differences  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  registration 
procedure. 

The  variations  from  state  to  state  are  probably  more  a  matter 
of  rural  and  urban  residence  than  of  geographic  location.  In  the 
North  and  West  the  Negroes  are  in  major  part  a  city  population 
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Negro  and  White  Death  Rates  from  All  Causes,  in 

Selected  States:  1930 


State 


White  Rate 


Negro  Rate 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nevada 

New  York 

Oregon 

Virginia 


9.4 

9.1 
10.6 
13.0 

9.8 

9.2 
10.7 
10.6 
11.5 

9.9 
9.2 

12.3 

11.5 
10.9 

10.5 


15.2 

13.5 

17.5 
21.0 
16.0 

19.5 

17.7 

17.1 
15.9 

20.8 
14.8 

27.1 

16.6 
24.6 
18.0 


while  in  the  South  they  are  more  largely  rural.  The  Negroes  have 
fared  poorly  when  settled  in  cities.  Taking  the  figures  of  1910 
as  illustrative,  the  general  death  rate  among  the  Negroes  was 
27.1  while  that  of  the  whites  was  15.6,  a  difference  of  1 1.7  points. 
In  the  part  of  the  population  living  in  rural  and  semi-rural  con¬ 
ditions — the  open  country  and  villages  and  towns  of  less  than 
10,000  population — the  general  rate  for  the  Negroes  was  19.5 
and  that  of  the  whites  wTas  13.3,  a  difference  of  6.2  points.  The 
urban  rate  exceeded  the  rural  rate  in  both  cases;  by  2.3  points 
for  the  white  and  7.6  points  for  the  Negro  population.  The  Negro 
mortality  thus  exceeded  the  white  by  6.2  points  in  the  rural  and 
by  11.5  points  in  the  urban  population.  In  the  South  the  general 
death  rate  of  the  Negro  population  was  29.3  while  in  the  rural 
population,  so  far  as  included  in  the  registration  area,  the  rate 
was  18.3,  less  than  two-thirds  the  urban  rate.  In  the  cities  of  the 
North  and  West  the  Negro  mortality  rate  was  less  than  in  the 
cities  of  the  South  though  the  rate  in  the  rural  population  was 
higher  than  in  the  rural  population  of  the  South. 

Similar  though  less  marked  differences  exist  at  the  present 
time.  In  1932,  the  death  rate  per  1,000  population  was  10.9  for 
the  registration  states,  10.5  for  the  white  population,  and  14.1 
for  the  colored,  chiefly  Negroes.  In  the  cities  of  over  10,000 
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population  the  rate  per  1,000  population  was  11.6,  for  the  whites 
it  was  11.2,  and  for  the  colored  16.9.  In  the  smaller  cities  and 
rural  areas  the  general  rate  was  10.2,  that  of  the  whites  9.8,  and 
that  of  the  colored  was  12.3.  Urbanization  seems  to  affect  the 
death  rate  of  both  races  adversely,  the  rates  of  the  colored  more 
markedly  than  those  of  the  whites. 

The  comparative  death  rates  of  the  colored  and  white  popula¬ 
tion  in  cities  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants  and  the  rates  in  the 
remainder  of  the  area  are  given  in  the  following  table.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  figures  are  for  the  entire  colored  population, 
not  exclusively  Negro. 


Colored  and  White  Death  Rates  by  Character  or  Residence  Area: 

1929-1933 

DEATHS  PER  1,000  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  STILL  BIRTHS) 


Area 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Cities  of  10,000 
or  more 

13.0 

12.3 

11.9 

11.6 

11.5 

White 

12.4 

11.7 

11.4 

11.2 

11.0 

Colored 

20.6 

18.5 

18.1 

16.9 

16.2 

Remainder  of  Area 

10.9 

10.5 

10.2 

10.2 

9.9 

White 

10.4 

10.0 

9.8 

9.8 

9.6 

Colored 

14.9 

13.8 

13.3 

12.3 

11.8 

The  Negro  death  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  large 
group  in  the  population.  The  relatively  high  rates  of  Negro 
mortality  are  not  a  peculiarity  of  a  single  region  or  of  a  single 
or  few  groups  in  the  population;  it  appears  to  prevail  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  in  about  the  same  degree  in  each  sex. 
Through  most  of  the  age  scale,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  greater 
for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white  population. 

The  status  of  the  Negro  mortality  in  the  United  States  stands 
out  when  it  is  compared  with  the  rates  of  different  European 
countries.  It  is  not  only  higher  than  that  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  but  also  higher  than  that  of  most  Euro¬ 
pean  populations.  The  status  is  one  of  long  standing  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  comparative  figures  in  the  table  on  page  176. 

In  spite  of  the  high  death  rates,  the  present  state  of  Negro 
health  shows  marked  improvement  from  earlier  decades  and  the 
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present  rate  compares  more  favorably  than  at  any  previous  time 
with  that  of  other  populations.  The  mortality  rates  of  both  races 
are  decreasing;  in  recent  years  the  downward  trend  of  the  Negro 
rate  has  been  abrupt.  From  1910  to  1920  the  decline  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  area  was  22.7  per  cent  for  the  white  and  33.8  per  cent  for 
the  Negroes. 


Death  Rates  of  Selected  Countries 

:  1910,  1920,  and  1930 

Country 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Australia 

10.4 

10.5 

8.6 

The  Netherlands 

13.6 

12.0 

9.6 

United  States  (White) 

14.6 

12.6 

10.8 

England  and  Wales 

13.5 

12.4 

11.4 

Sweden 

14.0 

13.3 

11.7 

Switzerland 

15.1 

14.4 

12.1 

Scotland 

15.3 

14.0 

13.3 

France 

17.8 

17.2 

15.6 

United  States  (Negro) 

25.5 

17.7 

16.5 

Spain 

23.3 

23.2 

17.3 

Japan 

20.9 

22.8  (1919) 

18.2 

Ceylon 

27.3 

29.6 

22.1  (] 

Chili 

31.1 

30.8 

24.7 

In  1900  the  general  death  rate  of  the  Negro  population  of  the 
registration  areas  was  29.4  per  1,000  population.  In  1910  this 
had  dropped  to  25.5,  a  decrease  of  3.9  per  1,000  population  in 
the  ten  year  period.  In  1930  the  death  rate  dropped  to  16.5,  a 
decrease  of  12.9  per  1,000  population  in  the  thirty  year  period. 
These  figures  may  not  be  taken  as  an  entirely  accurate  index  of 
health  improvement  since  the  registration  areas  at  the  three 
dates  are  not  identical,  the  figures  for  1910  and  1930  represent¬ 
ing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  Negro  population.  The 
improvement  during  the  decades  may  have  been  greater  or  less 
than  the  improvement  indicated  by  the  decline  in  the  registration 
areas.  Also,  the  rate  each  year  represents  a  population  that  was 
largely  urban,  so  probably  exceeds  the  true  rate  for  the  Negro 
population  as  a  whole.  The  trend  during  the  recent  decades  is 
shown  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  white  and  of  the  general 
population  in  the  table  on  a  preceding  page. 

The  present  death  rate  of  the  Negro  people  appears  to  be  about 
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that  of  the  whites  a  generation  or  less  ago.  In  1910,  the  white 
death  rate  was  14.6;  in  1930  the  Negro  rate  was  16.5.  The 
present  (1932)  Negro  rate  of  14.1  compares  favorably  with 
those  of  France  (15.8),  Italy  (14.7),  Spain  (16.4),  and  various 
other  relatively  advanced  countries. 

The  very  material  reduction  in  the  death  rate  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  recent  decades  from  an  annual  average  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  present  Negro  rate  justifies  the  belief  that  the  Negro 
rate  may  be  similarly  reduced.  The  recent  behavior  of  the  Negro 
rate  also  gives  reason  to  anticipate  further  decline.  A  number  of 
factors  are  operating  favorably  on  the  life  and  health  conditions 
of  the  race.  There  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  public 
health  activities  in  southern  sections  of  the  country  and  in  this 
development  the  Negroes  have  shared  both  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  The  economic  status  of  many  Negro  groups  has  im¬ 
proved  with  a  consequent  improvement  in  living  conditions. 
Migration  has  operated  to  the  same  end,  directly  by  giving  large 
numbers  the  advantage  of  the  higher  wages  and  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  social,  health,  educational  conditions  in  the  North,  in¬ 
directly  by  temporarily  influencing  the  wage  and  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  South  and  by  stimulating  efforts  to  improve  the 
educational,  sanitary,  and  general  living  conditions  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  over-emphasize  the  significance  of 
certain  figures.  The  very  rapid  decline  in  the  Negro  death  rate 
in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York  City,  and  other  northern 
cities  in  the  registration  area  has  frequently  been  cited  as  dis¬ 
proving  the  general  idea  that  the  Negro  people  cannot  survive  in 
industrial  competition  in  the  colder  regions.  The  decline  is  no 
doubt  due  in  some  part,  perhaps  in  major  part,  to  improvement 
in  the  economic  status  of  the  Negroes  and  to  intensive  health 
activities.  But  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  very  remark¬ 
able  migration  of  Negroes  in  the  past  decades  brought  into  these 
northern  cities  a  large  number  of  young,  active,  and  relatively 
healthy  Negroes  and  that  the  effort  of  this  selective  migration 
is  reflected  in  the  downward  trend  of  the  Negro  rate  in  these 
cities.  The  gains  in  health,  while  they  have  been  marked  and 
important,  have  perhaps  been  less  spectacular  than  a  non-critical 
reading  of  the  figures  has  led  many  persons  to  believe. 
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The  Age  Factor  in  Negro  Deaths 

The  death  rate  of  infants  and  young  children  is  an  important 
item  in  the  explanation  of  the  excessively  high  death  rate  of  the 
Negro  people.  Whether  measured  by  absolute  or  relative  stand¬ 
ards,  the  rate  has  been  high.  In  1910,  the  number  of  deaths  of 
male  Negro  children  under  one  year  of  age  for  each  1,000  male 
Negro  infants  in  the  population  was  280.3;  the  corresponding 
figure  for  the  female  infants  was  243.2.  That  is  to  say  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  Negro  children  born  died  with  the 
first  year  of  life. 

At  the  present  time,  the  deaths  under  one  year  is  much  higher 
in  the  Negro  than  in  the  white  group.  In  1930,  of  each  1,000 
deaths  in  the  white  population,  103  were  of  babies  under  one 
year;  in  the  Negro  population  130  of  each  1,000  deaths  were  of 
babies  under  one  year.  The  rate  varies  somewhat  with  different 
sections  of  the  country  being,  in  general,  higher  in  the  South  than 
in  the  North.  The  rate  also  appears  to  be  lower  for  the  urban 
than  for  the  rural  parts  of  the  population  though  very  little  de¬ 
pendable  information  is  available  for  the  most  of  the  rural  Negro 
population.  Infant  mortality  seems  to  decline  as  the  Negroes 
migrate  to  cities  of  the  North  and  West  where  prenatal  care  and 
obstetrical  work  is  better  organized  and  open  to  Negroes.  Every¬ 
where  the  Negroes  suffer  excessively  as  compared  with  the 
whites.  In  1910  the  infant  mortality  rate  for  the  registration  area 
was  over  twice  that  of  the  white — 261.6  for  the  Negroes  and 
129.7  for  the  whites.  In  1931  the  rates  were  92.7  for  the  Negroes 
and  56.7  for  the  whites;  in  1933  the  corresponding  rates  were 
85.4  and  52.8. 

In  spite  of  the  very  high  rate  prevailing  in  most  places  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  a  marked  improvement  over  those  of  earlier 
years.  In  1900  the  infant  Negro  death  rate  was  reported  as  344.5 
for  each  1,000  of  the  Negro  population  under  one  year  of  age: 
the  rate  for  male  infants  being  380,  that  for  female  infants  309.7. 
During  the  following  decade  there  was  remarkable  improvement. 
The  decline  was  greater  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white  infants 
though  at  the  end  of  the  decade  it  was  still  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  white  rate.  In  1910  the  deaths  per  1,000  population  under  one 
year  of  age  were  129.7  for  the  whites  and  261.9  for  the  Negroes. 
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In  the  earlier  decades  the  rates  were  even  higher.  In  1890  the 
figures  show  an  infant  mortality  of  430.2  for  New  Orleans,  461.7 
for  Charleston,  and  529.8  for  Richmond.  The  corresponding 
rates  for  the  white  babies  were  269.4  for  New  Orleans,  200.4 
for  Charleston,  and  186.9  for  Richmond.  The  white  infant  mor¬ 
tality  in  1890  was  thus  far  above  the  present  Negro  rate  in  many 
places.  The  sharp  downward  trend  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
situation  of  the  Negroes  in  1930  is  better  than  that  of  the  whites 
a  decade  earlier.  In  1920,  of  each  1,000  deaths  in  the  white 
population,  150  were  of  babies  under  one  year;  in  the  Negro 
population,  173  of  each  1,000  deaths  were  of  babies  under  one 
year. 

The  causes  of  the  high  infant  rate  for  Negroes  are  in  general 
the  same  as  those  which  account  for  a  high  infant  rate  in  any 
group.  The  respiratory  diseases  such  as  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia  play  a  large  role  and  whooping  cough  appears  to 
be  particularly  dangerous  to  Negro  infants.  But  the  infant  mor¬ 
tality  is  high  in  every  group  that  lives  under  social  and  economic 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Negro  population.  Poverty  is 
the  greatest  enemy  of  babies:  most  infant  deaths  occur  in  fam¬ 
ilies  where  the  father’s  wage  is  low,  where  the  mother  goes  out  to 
work,  where  poverty  compels  the  group  to  live  in  alley  houses 
or  rear  tenements.  The  causes  are,  of  course,  the  ignorance  of 
child  care  and  the  inability  to  provide  adequate  care  which  go 
with  poverty  rather  than  the  poverty  itself ;  mortality  and  mor¬ 
bidity  rates  may  be  greatly  reduced  without  great  change  in 
wages  or  housing  conditions. 

Rickets,  which  is  so  nearly  universal  among  Negro  city  in¬ 
fants,  illustrates  how  poverty,  combined  with  ignorance,  affects 
the  health  conditions.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  all  children  suffer  from  this  disease  during  the  first 
two  years  of  life.  The  Negro  rate  is  higher  than  the  white;  it  is 
estimated  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  of  Negro  children  in  New 
York  City  suffer  from  the  disease  in  infancy.  In  1931,  there  were 
138  Negro  deaths  from  rickets,  and  143  in  1930.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Negro  child  in  the  northern  cities  is  peculiarly  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  rickets.  But  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  poor  environment  of 
the  child — the  improper  diet  and  the  absence  of  sunlight.  The 
disease,  even  when  not  extreme,  permanently  affects  the  bone 
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structure  causing  flat  foot,  chest  deformities,  and  other  defects. 
As  a  result  the  person  goes  through  life  less  able  to  resist  disease 
and  particularly  prone  to  such  respiratory  troubles  as  pneumo¬ 
nia  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  some 
direct  causal  relation  between  this  childhood  disease  and  the  re¬ 
spiratory  diseases  from  which  the  young  Negroes  suffer  so  exces¬ 
sively.  The  marked  decline  in  recent  decades  of  the  Negro  gen¬ 
eral  death  rate  discussed  above  has  been  due  in  large  part  to 
the  wider  economic  opportunities  of  the  Negro  with  a  consequent 
improvement  in  housing  and  living  conditions,  and  to  more 
drastic  public  health  measures  bringing  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  somewhat  under  control.  The  decline  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  children  under  fifteen 
years,  the  period  at  which  the  proportion  of  Negro  deaths  is 
highest  in  comparison  with  the  white. 

The  experience  of  New  York  City  indicates  what  may  be 
done  by  community  effort  to  lessen  the  destruction  of  Negro 
child  life.  In  1915  an  investigation  was  made  of  Negro  infant 
mortality.  In  one  section  of  the  city  where  incomes  were  smallest 
and  where  the  percentage  of  lodgers  was  largest  and  overcrowd¬ 
ing  in  consequence  greatest,  and  where  the  largest  percentage 
of  mothers  was  employed,  the  infant  mortality  was  314  per 
1,000.  The  Negro  rate  for  the  entire  city  was  202  per  1,000  and 
that  for  the  whites  was  96  per  1,000.  As  a  result  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  a  health  improvement  campaign  was  organized  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  the  Health  Department,  the  schools,  and  various 
social  welfare  and  other  agencies.  In  two  years  the  Negro  in¬ 
fant  mortality  of  the  city  fell  from  202  per  1,000  to  173  per 
1,000  a  decline  of  29  points.  In  1919  the  rate  had  fallen  to  151 
per  1,000.  In  the  following  year  the  Negro  infant  mortality  in 
the  district  which  in  1915  had  a  rate  of  314  per  1,000  was  lower 
than  the  white  rate  in  the  same  district. 

The  recent  declines  in  infant  mortality  in  New  York  City  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  181. 

The  death  rate  of  Negro  babies  is  also  excessively  high  in  the 
early  childhood  years.  In  1930,  of  each  1,000  deaths  in  the  white 
group  35  were  of  babies  from  one  to  four  years;  the  correspond¬ 
ing  figure  in  the  Negro  population  was  45. 
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Deaths  Under  One  Year  of  Age  per  1,000  Live  Births  in 
New  York  City:  1929  to  1933 


Years 

Total 

White 

Colored 

1929 

58.9 

55.7 

111.0 

1930 

57.8 

54.9 

104.8 

1931 

55.7 

52.4 

105.6 

1932 

50.8 

48.0 

92.6 

1933 

53.0 

50.0 

94.8 

In  the  following  five-year  period,  the  chances  of  death  are 
the  same  in  the  Negro  and  white  populations:  17  of  each  1,000 
deaths  are  in  the  age-group  five  to  nine  years.  In  the  following 
age-groups  the  Negroes  again  show  relative  high  numbers  of 
deaths,  the  greatest  divergence  appearing  in  the  15-  to  19-year 
period  when  the  number  of  Negro  deaths  is  over  twice  that  of 
the  white. 

The  comparative  Negro  and  white  deaths  at  different  ages 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Negro  and  White  Deaths  in 

the  Registration  Area  of 

the  United 

States, 

by  Age  Groups:  1920  and  1930 

Age  Groups 

1920 

1930 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

All  Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Under  1  year 

150 

173 

103 

130 

1  to  4  years 

64 

70 

35 

45 

5  to  9  years 

24 

24 

17 

17 

10  to  14  years 

16 

23 

12 

17 

15  to  19  years 

25 

49 

20 

42 

20  to  24  years 

34 

71 

26 

59 

25  to  29  years 

41 

65 

26 

59 

30  to  34  years 

42 

57 

28 

58 

35  to  39  years 

43 

67 

36 

67 

40  to  44  years 

40 

55 

42 

68 

45  to  49  years 

44 

58 

50 

75 

50  to  54  years 

50 

55 

60 

80 

55  to  59  years 

56 

40 

69 

62 

60  to  64  years 

67 

41 

84 

57 

65  to  69  years 

71 

38 

93 

46 

70  to  89  years 

222 

96 

284 

101 

90  and  over 

11 

15 

13 

14 

Unknown 

1 

5 

1 

4 
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Negro  Mortality  by  Cause  of  Death 

The  death  rate  of  the  Negro  people  when  examined  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  cause  of  death  seems  to  show  some  peculiar 
health  problems.  Some  diseases  appear  to  be  common  to  both 
racial  elements  in  about  the  same  degree.  In  the  case  of  typhoid 
fever  and  malaria  the  Negroes  appear  to  be  less  susceptible  than 
the  whites  and  a  similar  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  measles, 
smallpox,  and  certain  other  diseases.  The  cancer  rate  relatively 
is  very  low.  The  Negroes  show  fewer  cases  of  psychopathic 
states  than  are  found  among  the  whites.  But  in  the  case  of 
other  diseases  they  have  a  decidedly  higher  mortality  rate. 
They  suffer  excessively  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleura 
and  of  the  digestive  tract.  Heart  disease,  Brights’  disease,  and 
other  chronic  diseases  cause  relatively  many  more  deaths 
among  colored  than  among  white  persons  of  the  same  economic 
classes. 

The  death  rate  by  classes  of  diseases  at  the  present  time 
shows  characteristic  differences  between  the  racial  groups.  The 
figures  for  a  few  important  causes  of  death,  in  which  the  rates 
are  sharply  different  among  the  races,  are  given  in  the  following 
table.  The  rates  here  are  for  the  white  and  colored,  not  exclu¬ 
sively  Negro. 

Death  Rates  per  100,000  Population  by  Specified  Causes:  1932 


Causes  of  Death 

White 

Colored 

All  causes 

1,070.8 

1,431.0 

Infectious  and  parasitic  diseases 

105.5 

318.6 

Cancer  and  other  tumors 

117.5 

71.7 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system 

265.3 

235.3 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 

83.8 

143.0 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 

69.8 

89.6 

Violent  and  accidental 

96.6 

119.0 

Ill-defined 

6.6 

64.4 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  there  are  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  races  in  susceptibility  to  disease,  or  in  the 
liability  to  fatal  results. 

The  relative  importances  of  various  specific  diseases  in  the 
Negro  death  rate  is  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  183  which 
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gives  the  total  Negro  deaths  in  1931  and  the  number  of  deaths 
from  a  few  of  the  more  important  causes. 


Negro  Deaths  by  Important  Causes 
Registration  Area:  1931 


Causes  of  Death 

Number  of  Deaths 

Total  deaths 

174,023 

Tuberculosis — all  forms 

20,683 

Pneumonia 

15,040 

Chronic  nephritis 

11,246 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

10,263 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors 

6,528 

Influenza 

5,558 

Syphilis 

4,657 

Pellagra 

2,832 

Diabetes  mellitus 

1,465 

Malaria 

1,195 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  tuberculosis  is  a  major 
cause  of  death  in  the  Negro  population.  The  various  types  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia  accounted  for 
nearly  one-fifth  of  all  Negro  deaths  in  1931.  The  tubercular 
death  rate  has  fallen  sharply  in  the  recent  decades;  in  1910, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Negro  deaths  were  from  this  cause.  It  is 
still  a  scourge,  especially  in  the  younger  age  groups. 


Death  Rates  from  Tuberculosis  of  the  Respiratory  System  by 

Selected  States:  1920  and  1930 


State  1920  1930 


White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Florida 

56.9 

158.4 

38.2 

123.0 

Kentucky 

111.5 

309.9 

73.7 

198.7 

Louisiana 

72.6 

211.9 

48.3 

128.2 

Maryland 

96.5 

271.4 

62.1 

220.9 

Mississippi 

43.8 

189.0 

35.1 

128.5 

North  Carolina 

73.0 

171.4 

45.5 

129.3 

South  Carolina 

57.7 

155.8 

33.5 

119.9 

Tennessee 

110.2 

260.4 

78.7 

228.9 

Virginia 

82.0 

225.6 

53.9 

164.2 

The  tubercular  death  rates  vary  sharply  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  and  at  different  dates.  In  1921,  for  example,  the 
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rate  in  Pennsylvania  was  83.3  for  the  white  and  330.0  for  the 
colored  population,  chiefly  Negro.  The  rates  for  Negroes  and 
whites  in  1920  and  1930  in  selected  states  are  given  in  the 
immediately  preceding  table. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures,  taken  at  their  face  value,  that 
the  tubercular  death  rate  varies  enormously  from  state  to  state. 


Death  Rates  from  Tuberculosis  of  the  Respiratory  System  by 
Selected  Large  Cities:  1920  and  1930 


City  1920  1930 


White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Atlanta 

67.4 

125.0 

36.5 

153.3 

Baltimore 

97.9 

285.4 

58.4 

218.1 

Birmingham 

46.8 

259.6 

26.6 

172.3 

Chattanooga 

96.2 

300.3 

68.0 

225.2 

Cincinnati 

112.7 

380.3 

55.5 

317.5 

Columbus 

73.1 

258.7 

46.1 

144.6 

Dallas 

55.6 

287.3 

32.6 

130.8 

Houston 

66.0 

176.4 

44.3 

150.5 

Indianapolis 

81.1 

295.2 

51.7 

173.8 

Jacksonville 

58.8 

240.9 

51.3 

236.5 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

75.9 

143.0 

44.4 

170.3 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

68.7 

361.1 

49.0 

310.4 

Knoxville 

119.8 

146.7 

46.0 

115.6 

Louisville 

90.1 

219.3 

38.0 

170.5 

Memphis 

87.1 

259.9 

54.1 

236.3 

Miami 

53.2 

239.3 

42.0 

166.7 

Nashville 

105.7 

308.5 

53.0 

223.8 

New  Orleans 

144.4 

316.4 

91.8 

230.8 

Norfolk 

80.7 

261.9 

23.4 

151.6 

Philadelphia 

100.3 

291.1 

53.0 

232.3 

Richmond 

94.8 

203.5 

47.6 

158.5 

Saint  Louis 

68.8 

249.1 

35.3 

251.8 

Tampa 

84.9 

227.2 

62.2 

111.6 

Washington,  D.  C. 

74.3 

215.6 

54.6 

227.8 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

74.6 

212.0 

33.9 

107.1 

In  certain  states  the  general  rate  is  over  twice  that  of  others: 
in  1931,  the  rate  was  in  Nebraska  22,  in  Iowa  26,  and  in  Kansas 
32;  the  rate  was  in  Tennessee  98,  in  Virginia  83,  and  in  Dela¬ 
ware  80.  In  all  cases  the  rates  for  both  the  white  and  colored 
populations  were  lower — in  most  cases  very  much  lower — in 
1930  than  in  1920.  In  every  case  the  rate  for  the  colored  pop- 
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ulation  was  very  much  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  white 
population — in  general  about  three  times  the  white  rate.  Ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  differential  prevailed  in  1930  as  in  1920. 

The  comparative  death  rates  from  tuberculosis  are  shown 
in  the  preceding  table  for  a  few  selected  cities  for  1920  and 
1930. 

These  data  show  the  tubercular  death  rates  of  the  colored 
populations  of  urban  centers,  as  in  the  state  populations,  to  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  white  rates.  A  comparison  of  the  two  tables 
is  enlightening.  In  some  cases,  the  urban  rates  are  higher  and 
in  other  cases  lower  than  the  state  rates.  In  1930,  for  example, 
the  white  rate  for  Florida  was  given  as  38.2,  that  for  Miami  was 
given  as  42.0,  the  colored  rate  for  the  state  was  given  as  123.0, 
that  of  Miami  was  given  as  166.7.  The  rate  for  Kentucky  was 
reported  as  73.7  for  the  white  and  198.7  for  the  colored;  the 
rate  for  Louisville  was  reported  as  38  for  the  white  and  170.5 
for  the  colored.  In  Louisiana,  the  rates  for  both  white  and 
colored  are  much  higher  in  New  Orleans  than  in  the  state  as  a 
whole.  The  white  rate  for  the  state  is  48.3,  the  colored  rate  is 
128.2;  the  white  rate  for  New  Orleans  is  91.8,  the  colored  rate 
is  230.8.  In  Virginia  the  urban  rate  is  lower  than  the  state  rate 
for  the  white  and  higher  than  the  state  rate  for  the  colored.  The 
white  rate  for  the  state  is  53.9,  the  rate  for  Richmond  is  47.6; 
the  colored  rate  for  the  state  is  164.2 ;  the  rate  for  Richmond  is 
158.5. 

The  variations  from  state  to  state,  from  city  to  city,  and 
from  urban  centers  to  general  populations  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  high  tubercular  death  rates  are  an  unnecessary  if  not 
a  willful  destruction  of  human  life.  The  colored  rates,  often 
two,  three,  or  four  times  the  white  rates  in  the  same  state  or 
city,  measure  for  the  most  part  the  popular  indifference  to 
Negro  life  and  health.  In  most  of  the  states  and  cities  listed  in 
the  two  tables,  a  minimum  of  attention  to  Negro  health  would 
reduce  the  tubercular  death  rates  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
present  rates. 

It  is  possible  of  course,  as  will  presently  be  emphasized,  that 
the  Negroes  may  be  racially  more  prone  to  tuberculosis  and  to 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  than  are  the  whites  and  that 
their  death  rates  may  in  consequence  remain  relatively  high, 
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but  the  prevailing  rates  are  an  index  of  living  conditions  rather 
than  a  measure  of  racial  vitality. 

Certain  other  specific  diseases  are  more  widespread  and  de¬ 
structive  among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  whites.  The  vene¬ 
real  diseases  are  very  widespread  and  important  in  the  sickness 
and  death  rates.  Until  recently  in  their  racial  history  the  Ne¬ 
groes  seem  to  have  been  relatively  free  from  syphilis  and  the 
disease  is  in  consequence  very  severe.  It  appears  to  be  spreading 
rapidly  and  the  death  rate  increasing.  Of  the  total  of  174,023 
Negro  deaths  in  1931,  some  4,657 — 2.7  per  cent — were  reported 
as  due  to  syphilis.  The  disease  is  very  imperfectly  reported  but 
the  data  indicate  that  infection  among  Negroes  is  perhaps  five 
times  the  rate  among  the  whites. 

The  maternal  mortality  rate  is  high  among  the  Negroes,  and 
particularly  high  among  the  young  Negro  mothers.  In  1931, 
there  were  2,634  deaths  of  Negro  women  from  diseases  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  childbirth,  and  the  puerperal  state.  The  death  rate  from 
these  causes  is  more  than  double  the  rate  among  the  whites. 
The  deaths  from  these  causes  would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  the  present  number  by  providing  adequate  medical  and 
nursing  care. 

In  the  case  of  other  important  diseases  the  Negro  death  rates 
are  below  the  white  rates.  Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors, 
for  example,  appear  to  be  only  about  one-half  as  frequent  in 
the  Negro  as  in  the  white  population,  but  the  rates  are  increas¬ 
ing. 

Immunity  and  Susceptibility  to  Disease 

When  attention  is  turned  from  the  fact  of  the  high  Negro 
mortality  to  the  cause  of  the  prevailing  condition  the  question 
at  once  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  observed  conditions 
are  explainable  in  racial  and  to  what  extent  in  environmental 
terms.  Is  the  high  death  rate  indicative  of  a  lesser  degree  of 
vitality  and  disease  resistance  in  this  element  of  the  population 
or  is  it  simply  an  expression  of  the  lower  economic  status  and 
the  poorer  living  conditions? 

General  opinion  is  doubtless  to  the  effect  that  the  Negro 
people  are  constitutionally  weak  and  that  the  race  is  peculiarly 
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prone  to  disease.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  high  death  rate  cannot 
be  brought  under  complete  control  and  probably  cannot  be 
materially  reduced — the  weakness  bearing  no  essential  relation 
to  the  environment  over  which  human  agencies  can  exercise 
control.  This  position  appears  to  be,  for  the  most  part  a  naive 
inference  drawn  directly  from  the  fact  of  the  high  death  rate 
itself.  Even  when  more  labored  it  is  perhaps  not  more  valuable; 
the  nature  of  the  data  upon  which  any  statistical  argument  in 
the  last  analysis  rests  has  been  indicated.  Many  other  persons 
of  opposite  opinion  assert  or  assume  that  racial  differences  are 
negligible  and  that  the  difference  in  mortality  rates  is  virtually 
a  measure  of  environmental  difference. 

There  is  even  some  evidence  for  the  position  that  the  Negroes 
under  equally  favorable  environmental  conditions  would  show 
a  lower  rate  of  mortality  than  the  whites. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  Negro  and  white  recruits 
incident  to  the  army  draft  seemed  to  show  the  Negro  to  be 
constitutionally  the  better  physiological  machine.  A  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  Negro  than  of  white  men  drafted  were  accepted  for 
service  and,  after  registration,  there  was  a  larger  percentage  of 
Negroes  than  of  the  whites  admitted  to  full  military  duty.  It  is 
possible,  indeed  probable,  that  there  was  some  injustice  in  the 
draft  boards:  Negroes  were  perhaps  accepted  on  less  careful 
examination  than  were  the  whites.  But  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
percentage  was  rejected  after  induction  indicates  that  the 
amount  of  injustice  was  probably  not  great.  The  army  experi¬ 
ence  also  seemed  to  show  that  the  Negroes  had  a  somewhat  more 
stable  nervous  system  than  did  the  white  recruits.  They  showed 
fewer  cases  of  psychopathic  states  and  those  found  appeared 
in  many  cases  to  be  the  result  of  venereal  disease  infection. 

A  general  dogmatic  position  is  scarcely  justified  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  biological  and  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  do  not  operate  separately  and  may  not  be 
segregated  by  statistical  methods.  The  problem  has  not  been  at 
all  adequately  approached  on  the  qualitative  side.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Negro  mortality  and  morbidity  rates  could 
be  easily  and  greatly  reduced. 
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Factors  Involved  in  Negro  Mortality 

The  Negro  people  appear  to  be  characterized  by  a  high  re¬ 
sistance  to  particular  local  diseases  and  by  a  high  susceptibility 
to  others.  The  relatively  great  differences  in  mortality  that 
prevail  between  the  races  in  the  American  environment  are  in 
part  the  result  of  particular  diseases.  This  difference  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  American  Negroes  are  the  descendants  of  a  tropical 
race  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  withstand  the  attack  of  diseases  peculiar  to  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate.  A  high  immunity  to  a  certain  disease  is  the 
result  of  racial  experience,  natural  forces  having  operated 
through  a  selective  mortality  to  eliminate  the  more  susceptible. 
In  the  case  of  certain  diseases  the  Negroes  have  been  free  for 
generations,  perhaps  for  their  entire  racial  history  and,  as  a 
consequence,  have  never  acquired  or  have  not  maintained  an 
immunity.  A  similar  statement  would  hold  for  any  racial  group. 
All  peoples  appear  to  experience  difficulty  in  becoming  accli¬ 
mated  to  environments  radically  different  from  those  to  which 
their  race  is  adjusted.  The  white  race  appears  not  to  have 
learned  to  live  in  the  tropics.  The  American  Indians  had  only 
slight  immunity  to  measles  and  died  in  great  numbers  from  the 
disease  in  the  early  decades  of  their  contact  with  the  European 
settlers.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Negro  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  health  requirements  of  a  temperate 
zone. 

The  high  resistance  that  the  Negroes  show  to  certain  other 
diseases  is  subject  to  a  similar  explanation.  As  a  result  of  a 
biological  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  environment  they  have,  like 
other  acclimated  races,  developed  an  innate  character  fitting 
them  to  cope  with  the  rigors  of  that  environment.  The  high 
resistance  to  certain  diseases  may  very  well  be  the  selective 
result  of  an  age-long  struggle  with  the  micro-organisms  of  the 
tropics,  just  as  the  skin  color  may  be  an  environmental  adapta¬ 
tion,  a  racial  uniform,  protecting  the  organism  against  the  in¬ 
jurious  actinic  rays  of  the  tropic  sun,  and  as  the  high  degree  of 
fertility  which  seems  to  characterize  the  race  may  represent  a 
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character  acquired  by  selection  operating  in  the  interest  of 
racial  survival  in  a  difficult  environmental  situation. 

But  the  fact  of  a  difference  between  races  in  the  degree  of 
immunity  to  specific  diseases  may  be  the  present  expression  of 
unlike  historic  experience  and  racial  in  the  popular  sense  only. 
It  need  not  be  an  expression  of  a  peculiar  germinal  constitution 
due  to  mutational  change;  it  may  be  merely  a  difference  in  the 
percentages  of  individuals  in  the  two  groups  that  enjoy  an 
immunity.  A  high  death  rate  of  the  North  Europeans  in  the 
tropics  is  not,  of  itself,  proof  of  the  biological  weakness  of  the 
white  race.  The  susceptibility  to  tropical  diseases  may  be  due 
to  the  historic  fact  that  the  white  groups  have  had  little  racial 
experience  with  the  diseases  peculiar  to  these  regions  and  have 
not  acquired  an  immunity  to  them.  This  lack  of  experience  is 
an  historical  and  not  a  racial  or  biological  fact  but,  as  a  result 
of  it,  their  death  rate  in  the  tropics  may  be  far  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  native  peoples  living  in  similar  circumstances.  But  there 
is  apparently  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  wrnuld  be  impossible 
for  Europeans  to  become  acclimated  to  a  tropical  environment 
and  develop  an  immunity  to  tropical  diseases.  Acclimatization 
through  historic  experience  does  not  mean  that  hereditary  traits 
are  modified;  it  means  that  the  percentage  of  individuals  having 
certain  traits  is  increased.  The  same  type  of  statement  holds 
true  for  the  Negroes  in  a  temperate  climate  and  exposed  to 
diseases  foreign  to  their  racial  experience.  In  either  case,  if  the 
race  be  given  a  little  time — a  few  generations — an  immunity 
will  be  established,  or  re-established,  and  susceptibility  to  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  disease  will  fall  to  the  level  characteristic  of  ac¬ 
climated  groups. 

To  make  a  case  for  the  position  that  different  degrees  of 
immunity  or  susceptibility  to  disease  are  racial,  that  is,  biolog¬ 
ical,  it  wTould  be  necessary  to  show,  not  only  that  under  equally 
favorable  external  conditions  the  individuals  of  one  race  con¬ 
tract  the  disease  more  readily  or  suffer  more  severely  from  the 
effects  of  infection  than  do  individuals  of  another,  or  die  in  a 
larger  percentage  of  cases  from  its  attack,  but  also  to  show 
that  the  members  of  the  group  always  contract  the  disease  on 
exposure,  or  always  suffer  excessively  from  its  attacks,  or  al- 
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ways  succumb  from  the  effects  of  its  attacks,  and  that  the 
germinal  constitution  of  the  race  is  such  that  it  lacks  the 
capacity  to  build  up  an  immunity  through  the  selective  effects 
of  long  exposure  to  the  disease.  If  there  were  no  possibility  of 
the  race  acquiring  an  immunity  through  the  selective  effects  of 
long  exposure,  because  of  racially  peculiar  innate  characteris¬ 
tics,  the  fact  would  be  properly  racial  and  the  only  hope  for  the 
race  would  lie  in  its  complete  and  permanent  isolation  from 
infection  or  in  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  through  evolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  the  infecting  micro-organism  which  would 
destroy  or  materially  modify  the  virulence  of  the  disease.  But 
if  there  are  individual  differences  in  the  susceptibility  to  infec¬ 
tion  or  in  the  seriousness  of  the  attacks,  or  in  the  liability  to 
death  from  its  attacks,  there  exists  in  the  racial  constitution 
the  power  to  acquire  a  more  and  more  complete  immunity 
through  a  more  extended  process  of  selection,  and  the  difference 
between  this  group  and  groups  that  have  acquired  relative  im¬ 
munity  is  that  the  one  group  has  already  passed  through  a 
selective  process  that  the  other  is  now  undergoing.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  thus  not  one  of  unalterable  racial  nature;  it  is  a  statis¬ 
tical  difference  due  to  historic  experience.  One  group  has  had 
more  experience  with  the  disease  than  has  the  other  and  con¬ 
sequently,  at  the  present  racial  moment,  there  is  less  destruction 
in  the  one  group  than  there  is  in  the  other.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
race  as  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  theoretical  situation. 
Any  two  groups  of  exactly  the  same  biological  characteristics 
and  racial  ancestry  would  show  similar  relative  differences  in 
immunity  to  specific  diseases  if  one  had  through  a  series  of 
generations  been  exposed  to  its  selective  effects  and  the  other 
isolated  from  the  ravages  of  its  attacks. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  there  may  be  differences 
in  disease  susceptibility  or  immunity  that  are  more  accurately 
designated  as  racial.  The  Negroes  may  lack  as  a  mark  of  their 
racial  separateness,  characteristics  that  other  racial  stocks  pos¬ 
sess  and  may  not  be  able  to  acquire  them  by  similar  racial 
experience  but  may  acquire  them  only  through  the  biological 
process  of  racial  fusion.  The  Negro  is  possessed  of  a  thick, 
tough,  active,  and  highly  pigmented  skin.  This  valuable  body 
covering  seems  to  account  for  his  relative  immunity  to  certain 
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diseases  communicated  through  the  bites  or  stings  of  insects, 
either  because  of  the  mechanical  protection  it  affords  or  because 
of  the  chemical  effects  of  its  profuse  secretions  on  the  micro¬ 
organisms  responsible  for  the  diseases.  If  this  racial  uniform 
is  the  result  of  biological  mutation,  not  the  product  of  environ¬ 
mental  adaptation,  and  hence  not  to  be  acquired  by  other  racial 
groups  except  through  the  biological  process  of  racial  fusion, 
the  disease  immunity  consequent  upon  its  possession  is  truly 
racial.  But  if  the  same  covering  may  be  acquired  by  any  racial 
stock  exposed  to  the  selective  effects  of  a  tropical  habitat,  the 
immunity  it  gives  must  be  classed  as  an  environmental  adapta¬ 
tion  rather  than  as  a  mutation.  The  bodily  frame-work  of  the 
Negroes  is  characterized  by  a  peculiarly  narrow  chest  which 
may  or  may  not  account  in  part  for  their  high  tubercular  mor¬ 
tality  rate.  If  this  or  other  character  peculiar  to  the  Negroes 
is  the  explanation  of  the  high  mortality  resulting  from  tuber¬ 
cular  infection,  and  if  this  lung  capacity  may  be  increased  only 
by  the  Negroes  ceasing  to  be  Negroes  through  biological  muta¬ 
tion  or  fusion  with  other  racial  types  and  selective  processes 
operating  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  type  not  characterized 
by  the  bodily  structure  in  question,  the  susceptibility  to  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura  may  be  rightly  classed  as  racial.  But  if 
this  or  other  peculiarity  is  the  result  of  previous  conditions  of 
racial  life  and  may  undergo  change  in  a  changed  environment, 
or  if  the  Negroes  may  develop,  through  a  period  of  exposure  to 
the  disease,  an  immunity  to  infection  as  other  races  appear  to 
have  done,  their  present  high  mortality  rate  from  this  cause  is 
an  accident  of  their  historic  experience,  so  far  as  it  is  not  the 
expression  of  the  immediate  sanitary  and  nutritional  situation. 

The  various  factors  involved  in  the  question  of  relative  racial 
health  appear  most  clearly  perhaps  in  the  case  of  cancer.  This 
disease  appears  not  to  be  contagious,  so  the  question  of  an 
acquired  immunity  does  not  arise.  The  disease  is  not  curable, 
hence  a  differential  treatment  is  not  an  item  of  importance  in  the 
death  rate.  So  any  racial  differences  should  appear  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  certainty.  It  is  frequently  alleged  that  the  white  race 
is  peculiarly  prone  to  the  disease.  In  the  United  States  the 
death  rate  for  the  whites  in  1932  was  112.6,  that  for  the 
colored,  chiefly  Negroes,  was  64.5.  It  would  thus  appear  that 
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the  white  race  is  more  susceptible  than  the  Negro  race.  But 
when  the  cancer  rate  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
distribution  of  the  disease  it  is  found  to  fall  rapidly  from  the 
North  to  the  South.  This  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  disease  and  latitude.  If  a  comparison  be  made  by 
occupations  it  is  found  that  cancer  is  of  greater  relative  fre¬ 
quency  in  some  than  in  others.  Poverty  is  another  factor  of 
very  great  importance  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparative 
rates  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  There  is  no  difference  in  race 
and  no  essential  difference  in  climatic  conditions,  yet  the  Aus¬ 
trian  rate  is  approximately  twice  the  rate  for  Hungary.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  cultural  development;  Austria  is 
superior  to  Hungary  in  wealth,  education,  and  the  degree  of 
medical  development.  This  has  a  two-fold  effect  on  the  cancer 
death  rate.  In  the  more  backward  country  a  larger  percentage 
of  persons  die  without  adequate  medical  attention  and  without 
having  the  cause  of  their  death  properly  diagnosed.  Also,  the 
poorer  country  has  a  higher  general  death  rate  and  a  higher 
rate  of  infant  mortality  and  consequently  there  are  fewer  per¬ 
sons  to  die  of  cancer  and  other  diseases  of  old  age.  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  higher  cancer  death  rate  of  Austria  is  a 
function  of  the  older  population;  civilization  tends  to  raise  the 
cancer  rate  by  increasing  the  age  of  the  population.  A  similar 
thing  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes:  the  rate  in  South 
Africa  is  given  as  14,  that  for  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States 
as  64.5.  In  the  United  States  the  rate  increases  for  Negroes 
and  the  whites  remain  parallel,  each  rising  as  we  go  from  the 
South  toward  the  North.  The  Negro  rate  remains  lower  in  all 
cases.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  not  that  the  Negroes  are 
immune  to  the  disease  in  any  greater  degree  than  the  white, 
but  they  are  economically  depressed  and  so  have  poorer  health, 
less  medical  care,  inferior  diagnosis,  live  in  lower  latitudes,  and 
in  rural  regions.  It  is  such  facts  as  these  that  appear  to  account 
for  the  racial  differences  in  the  cancer  mortality  rates.  If  they 
do  not  account  for  the  differences  in  their  entirety,  they  do 
show  that  the  cause  is  overwhelmingly  environmental.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  highly  doubtful  if  racial  heredity  enters  at  all  as 
a  causal  factor. 

In  the  case  of  other  diseases  which  are  more  directly  and 
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obviously  influenced  by  environmental  conditions  it  is  still 
more  hazardous  to  assert  that  racial  heredity  plays  any  consid¬ 
erable  part  in  the  comparative  death  rates. 

Improvement  of  Negro  Health  Conditions 

While  some  part  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  the  Negro 
population  may  be  the  result  of  inherent  constitutional  weakness 
of  the  race  and  so  not  subject  to  control,  this  does  not  provide 
a  complete  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  health  situation. 
Nor  does  the  recognition  of  certain  constitutional  weaknesses 
of  the  Negro  people  give  reason  for  assuming  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  mortality  rates  are  natural  differences  in  the  sense 
that  they  would  persist  should  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  racial  group  improve.  The  probability  is  always 
that  any  differential  mortality  is  explainable  in  environmental 
terms  unless  the  determining  influence  of  the  natural  and  racial 
factor  is  demonstrated.  In  the  present  case  the  only  reasonable 
and  practical  point  of  view  is  that  the  environment  is  the  dom¬ 
inating  factor  and,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  racial  differences  in  mortality 
would  largely  disappear  with  improvement  in  social,  economic, 
and  hygienic  conditions. 

The  poverty  of  the  Negroes  with  all  of  its  attendant  circum¬ 
stances  appears  to  be  the  major  factor  in  the  health  situation. 
The  Negroes  are  typically  unskilled  laborers.  This  type  of  work 
frequently  involves  exposure  and  over-exertion  which  increase 
the  sickness,  disability,  and  death  rates.  Poverty  makes  it  very 
generally  necessary  that  the  mothers  work  away  from  home  with 
results  disastrous  to  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  children.  In 
sickness,  adequate  medical  attention  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Hospitals  are  few,  overcrowded,  and  beyond  the 
financial  means  of  any  save  the  exceptional  family. 

The  Negroes  normally  live  under  the  most  miserable  health 
conditions  that  the  community  tolerates.  In  nearly  every  case 
the  Negro  sections  are  the  meaner  and  less  desirable  parts  of 
the  city.  In  part  they  are  driven  to  these  sections  by  restrictions 
upon  their  place  of  residence,  and  in  part  they  are  attracted  to 
them  by  the  relative  cheapness  of  rent  and  real  estate.  But 
whether  the  cause  be  poverty  or  prejudice,  the  neighborhoods  in 
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which  they  chiefly  live  are  the  least  sanitary  which  the  cities 
afford.  In  the  rural  regions  the  conditions  are  often  not  superior 
to  those  of  the  towns.  The  Negroes  are  ignorant  and  careless, 
so  there  is  an  improper  disposal  of  waste  material  and  the  soil 
and  water  supply  are  frequently  polluted. 

Some  part  of  the  high  death  rate  must  certainly  be  laid  to 
the  general  ignorance  of  the  Negroes.  They  are  commonly  un¬ 
informed  concerning  even  the  simpler  rules  of  health,  and  heed¬ 
less  of  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene.  In  the  rural  regions 
there  is  no  school  inspection  and  epidemic  and  contagious  dis¬ 
eases  spread,  and  the  spread  is  facilitated  by  the  highly  social 
disposition  of  the  Negroes.  There  is  little  knowledge  of  child 
care  and  children  perhaps  generally  receive  improperly  prepared 
and  unwholesome  food.  The  general  absence  of  well-cooked 
food  throughout  the  South  particularly  affects  the  Negroes; 
they  live  in  innumerable  cases  on  scraps. 

The  social  and  sanitary  conditions  resulting  from  the  poverty 
and  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  Negro  people  is  an  element 
in  explanation  of  the  high  death  rate.  The  unvarying  relation 
which  obtains  between  the  diseases  that  kill  the  most  Negroes 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  must  live  has  led  many 
students  of  Negro  health  to  the  conclusion  that  the  social  and 
environmental  conditions  are  chiefly  responsible  for  their  bad 
health  record. 

Organized  efforts  to  improve  the  living  conditions,  and  so  the 
health  standards  of  the  population,  have  been  slow  to  reach  the 
mass  of  Negroes.  As  in  most  other  things,  they  have  been 
among  the  last  groups  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  public 
health  movement.  Until  recently  few  organizations  have  been 
interested  in  the  health  of  the  race;  the  first  conscious  definite 
efforts  extend  back  little  more  than  a  decade.  But  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  initial  efforts  has  been  most  encouraging 
and  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  justify  the  conviction  of 
workers  that  farther  improvement  is  possible. 

In  1914,  Booker  T.  Washington  initiated  a  health  education 
movement  through  the  Negro  Business  League.  In  this  move¬ 
ment  the  National  Urban  League  presently  joined  and  in  later 
years  various  other  health  and  social  organizations  have  co¬ 
operated.  At  present  a  very  large  number  of  organizations  are 
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carrying  on  an  active  health  propaganda  among  the  Negroes  in 
the  effort  to  spread  elementary  information  in  regard  to  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  and  sanitary  surroundings  in  their  relation  to 
the  control  of  disease.  There  is  also  an  increasing  amount  of 
medical  and  sanitary  work  being  done  and  this  results  directly 
in  health  improvement. 

The  recent  migratory  movement  of  the  Negroes  has  reacted 
and  will  perhaps  continue  to  react  favorably  on  the  health  con¬ 
ditions.  The  higher  wage  and  the  better  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vance  have  been  reflected  in  a  lower  infant  and  general  mortal¬ 
ity  rate.  It  has  also  brought  many  individuals  and  families  into 
a  more  sanitary  environment  and  within  the  reach  of  medical 
and  hospital  care.  The  movement  also  promises  to  improve  the 
wage  scale  as  well  as  the  living  conditions  and  educational 
facilities  of  the  South  and  so  to  lower  the  sickness  and  death 
rates. 

There  is  a  rather  rapid  extension  of  general  education 
throughout  the  southern  sections  of  the  country.  Poor  commu¬ 
nity  health  is  in  large  part  the  direct  result  of  community 
ignorance.  As  education  spreads  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
on  the  part  of  both  races  of  the  value  of  public  health.  The 
Negroes  are  coming  to  realize  the  need  and  are  making  efforts  to 
increase  their  health  standards.  And  the  white  leaders  are  realiz¬ 
ing  the  interdependence  of  the  races,  that  there  is  no  way  to 
protect  the  educated  and  the  white  and  at  the  same  time  to 
neglect  the  ignorant  and  the  black.  The  health  question  is 
national,  not  racial.  Any  effort  to  divide  the  problem  and  make 
Negro  health  a  separate  issue  is  more  and  more  recognized  as 
an  unworkable  program.  Good  community  health  is  purchas¬ 
able  but  the  daily  touch  of  the  races  is  such  that  any  effective 
white  program  cannot  ignore  the  Negro. 

There  are,  however,  certain  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
health  conditions  can  greatly  improve.  The  masses  of  the 
Negroes,  particularly  the  rural  Negroes,  are  densely  ignorant 
and  with  ignorance  go  various  superstitions.  The  poverty  of  the 
group  stands  in  the  way  of  health;  unable  to  afford  medical  and 
hospital  service,  they  depend  upon  druggists  and  patent  medi¬ 
cines.  It  is  reported  that  four  out  of  each  five  Negro  deaths  in 
Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1908  were  not  attended  by  a  physician. 
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The  health  facilities  are  wholly  inadequate.  In  1930  there  was 
one  physician  or  surgeon  for  3,125  Negro  inhabitants  and  one 
trained  nurse  for  2,076  Negro  inhabitants.  But  the  physicians 
and  nurses  are  very  poorly  distributed  in  relation  to  the  Negro 
population.  The  distribution  is  indicated  in  the  following  table 
which  gives  the  number  of  Negroes  for  each  Negro  physician 
or  surgeon  and  for  each  trained  nurse  in  the  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  selected  states. 

Average  Number  of  Negroes  per  Each  Negro  Physician  and 

Trained  Nurse:  1930 

Section  and  State  Average  Number  of  Negroes  per 


Physician 

Trained  Nurse 

United  States 

3,125 

2,076 

The  North 

1,582 

1,231 

The  South 

4,286 

2,567 

The  West 

1,228 

971 

Colorado 

910 

2,366 

Illinois 

994 

1,241 

New  Mexico 

950 

1,425 

New  York 

1,966 

536 

Maryland 

2,764 

1,738 

District  of  Columbia 

691 

763 

Virginia 

3,964 

1,826 

Georgia 

5,550 

1,800 

Alabama 

8,145 

2,304 

Mississippi 

14,221 

8,078 

Louisiana 

7,255 

4,913 

Of  the  119  hospitals  and  sanitariums  for  Negroes  in  1920, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  were  adequately  manned  and  equipped. 
The  poverty-stricken  nature  of  community  life  in  the  South 
makes  the  spread  of  health  information  difficult.  Tenant  houses 
are  widely  scattered,  villages  are  few,  communication  is  poor, 
the  population  shifting,  and  the  scattered  and  poorly  equipped 
schools  and  churches  are  the  only  rural  institutions.  There  is  a 
lack  of  organization  for  spreading  health  information.  The 
churches  and  schools  are  the  only  starting  points.  But  the 
preachers  are  typically  ignorant  and  generally  indifferent,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  extent  that  co-operation  brings  personal  glory,  and 
the  teachers  are  generally  untrained. 

There  is  a  very  general  indifference  to  Negro  health.  In  some 
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part  this  is  an  outcome  of  the  general  belief  that  the  poor  health 
of  the  Negro  is  the  result  of  constitutional  weakness  of  the 
race. 

There  is,  however,  consciously  or  unconsciously  a  sinister 
aspect  of  much  of  the  white  indifference  to  improving  Negro 
health  or  lowering  the  Negro  death  rate.  The  fecundity  of  the 
Negro  people  is  very  great.  In  spite  of  the  high  death  rate 
their  increase  has  been  approximately  as  rapid  as  the  natural 
increase  of  the  whites.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  natural 
increase  of  the  race  would  very  greatly  exceed  that  of  the 
whites  should  the  forces  that  have  operated  to  retard  it  be 
brought  under  control.  An  effective  health  program  that  would 
jeopardize  white  control  of  large  sections  of  the  country  by 
allowing  a  disproportionate  increase  of  the  Negroes  will  meet 
indifference  or  opposition  from  many  whites  to  the  extent  that 
its  racial  significance  is  understood.  The  whites  will  not  en¬ 
thusiastically  nor  for  long  support  a  program  that  will  in  the 
end  mean  their  own  elimination.  Southern  white  support  of  an 
effective  Negro  health  program  is  contingent  upon  assurance 
that  Negro  fecundity  will  also  be  brought  under  control;  to 
expect  it  without  such  assurance  is  fanciful.  No  one  thing  would 
do  more  perhaps  to  assure  active  and  effective  support  to  a 
health  program  than  would  a  drop  in  the  Negro  birth  rate — 
through  a  spread  of  birth  control  information* — to  a  point  where 
the  southern  white  fear  of  Negro  domination  would  be  allayed. 
However,  there  appears  some  reason  to  anticipate  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  the  health  conditions  of  the  Negroes.  Their  death 
rate  has  declined  and  their  health  improved  in  spite  of  the 
partial  and  inadequate  community  facilities.  It  may  be  further 
reduced  as  the  community  desires  its  reduction. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


NEGRO  SEX  AND  FAMILY  LIFE 

The  African  Negroes,  representing  as  they  do  many  separate 
tribal  groups,  have  a  variety  of  sex  mores  and  marriage  and 
family  customs  differing  widely  from  one  another.  The  reliable 
data  are  still  fragmentary;  dependence  must  be  had  in  some 
part  upon  the  reports  of  missionaries  and  officials  and  upon  the 
impressionistic  accounts  of  travelers.  These  accounts  are  of 
course  prone  to  a  considerable  degree  of  biased  error.  The  sci¬ 
entific  and  dependable  studies  are  mainly  local  and  of  some¬ 
what  limited  tribal  application.  A  further  difficulty  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  African  Negro  family  organization  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  present  native  family  structure  is  in  many 
cases  highly  disorganized  through  tribal  intermixture  and  as  a 
result  of  foreign  contacts  and  missionary  activities.  General 
statements  are  in  consequence  difficult  and  subject  to  numerous 
individual  and  tribal  exceptions. 

But  so  far  as  the  American  Negro  family  is  concerned,  the 
African  organization  is  of  academic  interest  only.  The  African 
types  of  family  and  the  sex  mores  and  practices  were  the  folk 
adjustments  of  a  relatively  primitive  people  to  the  conditions  of 
life;  the  present  forms  of  sex  life  and  the  family  institution  are 
consequences  of  the  American  experience.  The  African  organiza¬ 
tion  is  of  interest  in  its  own  right  but  has  nothing  to  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  present  American  adjustment. 

The  Negro  Slave  Family 

The  American  Negro  family  has  no  unbroken  social  history 
connecting  it  with  the  family  in  Africa.  The  tribal  customs  and 
the  sex  and  family  mores  of  the  African  Negroes  were  thor¬ 
oughly  disorganized  in  the  transfer  of  the  captives  from  the 
tribal  home.  The  slave  trade  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  family 
connections  and  upset  the  balance  of  the  sexes.  Individuals  of 

different  regions,  of  different  tribal  stocks,  and  of  different  lan- 
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guage  areas  were  systematically  intermixed  in  order  to  simplify 
the  problem  of  control.  This  practice  made  impossible  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  native  sex  and  family  heritages  in  the  new  en¬ 
vironment.  In  consequence  of  this  early  disorganization  as  well 
as  the  suppression  during  the  slave  period  of  any  outcropping  of 
tribal  practices,  it  is  impossible  to  connect  in  any  historic  sense 
the  present  condition  of  the  Negro  sex  and  family  life  with  an 
African  past.  The  present  situation  must  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  original  nature  of  the  Negro  as  developed  under  the 
American  historic  situation. 

The  ruthless  and  complete  destruction  of  the  tribal  mores  was 
of  necessity  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  period  of  profound 
personal  demoralization.  In  the  circumstances  any  restrained 
or  high  type  of  sex  life  was  not  to  be  expected  and  did  not  exist. 
The  marriage  tie  was  loose  but  in  some  cases  there  was  a  degree 
of  stability.  Promiscuous  sex  life  was  common  if  not  usual.  The 
slave  regime  in  North  America  pretty  effectually  crushed  out 
the  African  type  of  marriage  and  sex  life  but  it  did  not  in  all 
cases  familiarize  the  Negroes  with  the  monogamic  family  ideal 
nor  permit  their  adherence  to  it. 

Out  of  the  inevitable  demoralization  following  upon  the  sys¬ 
tematic  destruction  of  the  native  sex  and  family  heritage  there 
gradually  appeared  a  Negro  sex  and  family  life  modeled  upon 
that  of  the  whites  but  modified  by  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  slave  status.  Many  masters  exercised  some  control  over  the 
sex  life  of  their  slaves,  prohibited  polygamy,  and  discouraged 
sex  promiscuity.  European  family  morals  were  taught  to  certain 
slaves,  especially  the  house  servants,  by  many  white  families 
and,  among  these  groups,  there  gradually  appeared  a  Negro 
sex  and  family  life  of  the  European  type.  Almost  from  the  first, 
owing  to  fortunate  chance  which  brought  them  into  contact  with 
the  more  settled  type  of  American  family,  certain  individuals 
conformed  in  all  respects  to  the  conventional  white  standards 
and  the  number  of  such  families  increased  as  the  Negroes  came 
more  and  more  into  the  culture. 

The  process  of  developing  an  effective  monogamic  family 
ideal  in  the  Negro  group  as  a  whole  was  extremely  slow.  The 
Negroes  in  general  were  immersed  in  a  vicious  social  environ¬ 
ment.  Their  most  intimate  and  frequently  their  only  personal 
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contacts  were  with  other  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  or  with 
indentured  servants  of  a  nondescript  sort.  The  number  of  slaves 
was  continually  increased  by  fresh  importations  from  Africa 
or  the  West  Indies  and  each  new  consignment  of  raw  Negroes 
was  a  shock  to  the  slowly  developing  standards  of  the  partly 
assimilated  groups.  The  natural  balance  of  the  sexes  was  usually 
disturbed  and  this,  especially  among  an  undisciplined  group, 
results  in  widespread  sexual  irregularity. 

The  slave  status  of  the  Negroes  was  frequently  an  additional 
force  in  the  sex  and  family  life.  The  recognition  of  the  slave 
family  was  optional  with  the  master  and  was  subject  to  dis¬ 
turbance  or  destruction  at  the  will  of  the  master.  In  some  places 
there  were  legislative  enactments  forbidding  the  separation  of 
mothers  and  young  children  but  in  general  slave  families  could 
be,  and  frequently  were,  broken  up  by  the  sale  and  transfers 
of  slaves.  The  slave  regime  familiarized  the  Negroes  with  the 
monogamic  ideal  at  the  same  time  that  it  frequently  made  im¬ 
possible  any  close  adherence  on  their  part  to  the  ideal.  Slavery 
did  not  develop  the  type  of  character  conducive  to  a  high  order 
of  family  life  nor  did  it  provide  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
institution.  The  dependence  of  the  slave  on  the  master  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  other  things  necessary  to  life 
and  physical  comfort  destroyed  any  tendency  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  responsibility.  The  Negroes  received  their  keep 
in  return  for  their  services  and  the  master  likewise  provided  the 
necessities  of  life  for  the  wife  and  offspring.  There  was  little 
in  the  conditions  to  stimulate  a  desire  for  home  and  family  life 
or  to  make  it  possible  to  develop  ideals  of  sex  restraint  or  purity. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  not  usually  such  as  to  impress 
the  Negro  with  the  sanctity  of  the  relation.  It  was  in  general 
nothing  more  than  a  sex  association  with  the  consent  of  the 
master.  The  slave  marriage  was  not  recorded  and  could  be  dis¬ 
solved  at  any  time  that  either  person  desired  or  at  the  will  of 
the  master.  In  a  sense  there  was  no  legal  marriage  or  legal 
family.  The  relationship  carried  no  civil  rights;  the  parents  had 
no  control  over  their  children.  The  husband  and  father  was  in 
general  an  occasional  visitor  rather  than  a  responsible  member 
of  a  family  group.  Incontinence,  fornication,  adultery,  bigamy 
carried  no  punishment  and  were  the  rule. 
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Illicit  sex  relations  between  the  races  were  numerous  and 
made  more  difficult  the  establishment  of  a  Negro  family  life. 
The  debauchery  of  Negro  girls  was  easy  and  the  extent  of  this 
type  of  association  is  suggested  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  mixed- 
blood  group.  The  colored  servant  and  slave  girls  were  generally 
powerless  to  resist  the  approaches  of  white  men  and  without 
doubt  cases  of  rape  occurred,  were  perhaps  numerous.  But  the 
sex  association  of  the  Negro  girls  and  white  men  was  not  in 
general  a  matter  of  compulsion.  Conventional  sex  behavior  is  a 
result  of  training;  the  individual  attitudes  spring  pretty  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  prevailing  sex  code;  they  are  in  no  sense  innate. 
The  slaves  were  without  a  body  of  inhibiting  sex  standards 
and  they  occupied  an  inferior  social  status.  In  the  situation,  sex 
association  with  individuals  of  the  superior  caste  was  a  thing 
to  be  courted,  an  honor  to  be  merited,  and  a  distinction  to  be 
treasured.  In  some  cases  the  relation  was  sought  by  the  slave 
women  in  the  interests  of  themselves  and  their  children;  an 
easier  type  of  life  and  greater  chances  of  freedom  frequently 
resulted  from  a  sentimental  or  blood  relationship  with  the 
master’s  family. 

At  most  times  and  places,  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
slave  group  was  to  the  financial  profit  of  the  master,  and  a 
high  birth  rate  was  very  generally  encouraged:  the  larger  the 
number  of  the  babies  the  greater  the  profit  of  the  owner.  Where 
this  was  the  case,  the  sex  irregularity  of  the  slave  women  was 
not  discouraged,  unless  it  became  so  promiscuous  as  to  interfere 
with  fecundity,  and  was  very  frequently  encouraged  especially 
in  case  of  female  slaves  who  had  produced  few  children.  More 
control  was  exercised  over  the  sex  behavior  of  the  slave  women 
in  those  places  and  at  those  times  where  the  rearing  of  slave 
children  was  a  loss  and  looked  upon  by  the  masters  as  one  of 
the  burdens  incident  to  the  system.  But  aside  from  these  cases 
little  if  any  restriction  was  placed  upon  the  birth  rate  and  the 
slave  women  very  generally  produced  children  at  a  rate  pretty 
close  to  physiological  capacity.  Slave  families  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  children  were  not  unknown.  In  some  places  the 
annual  crop  of  babies  was  an  item  of  importance  in  the  planta¬ 
tion  economy  and  planters  frequently  purchased  slave  women 
because  they  were  known  to  be  good  breeders. 
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Slave  Homes 

Under  the  slave  regime  the  typical  Negro  homes  were  small, 
roughly-constructed,  one-room  shacks  or  log  cabins.  They  were 
generally  without  windows,  the  single  door  serving  for  light 
and  ventilation  as  well  as  for  entrance  and  exit.  The  floors  were 
usually  of  earth.  In  some  places  frame  cabins  with  board  floors 
were  in  use,  and  these  were  in  some  cases  provided  with  win¬ 
dows.  There  were  no  sanitary  provisions  and  the  cabins  gave 
no  privacy;  all  ages  and  both  sexes  occupied  the  single  room. 
A  rude  stone  fireplace  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
a  chimney  served  a  double  purpose:  it  kept  the  cabin  warm 
and  over  it  were  cooked  the  simple  meals  of  the  slaves.  The 
furnishings  were  few  and  rude  and  simple. 

After  the  Emancipation  the  typical  Negro  home  remained  a 
cabin  of  one  room.  To  this  was  added  in  some  cases  a  “lean-to” 
and  presently  a  porch.  Gradually  there  was  added  a  little  fur¬ 
niture  as  it  could  be  provided.  But  progress  was  slow;  half  a 
century  after  the  Emancipation  forty  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
families  were  still  living  in  one-room  cabins,  another  forty  per 
cent  were  living  in  cabins  of  two  rooms,  and  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  families  were  living  in  houses  of  four  or  more 
rooms.  In  these  Negro  homes  the  light  was  generally  poor,  the 
windows  being  characteristically  without  glass  and  closed  by 
a  shutter  except  in  fair  weather;  the  air  was  bad,  the  room  be¬ 
ing  used  as  a  kitchen  and  sleeping  room  as  well  as  a  living 
room;  there  were  no  sanitary  appliances  and  the  houses  almost 
invariably  were  dirty  and  infested  with  vermin.  The  homes 
afforded  little  privacy — the  crowding  was  often  greater  than  in 
the  city  slum — and  frequently  they  did  not  even  furnish  an 
adequate  protection  against  the  elements. 

The  village  Negro  homes  were  not  essentially  different  from 
the  plantation  cabins.  They  were  rude  shelters  and  without 
sanitary  provisions.  The  windows  were  typically  without  glass 
and  generally  provided  with  wooden  shutters.  The  crowding 
was  equally  as  great  as  in  the  rural  cabins  and  standards  of 
living  were  equally  low.  There  was  more  vice  in  the  village  than 
in  the  open  country  and  the  conditions  surrounding  children 
were  of  the  most  demoralizing  nature. 
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Family  Life  of  the  Freedman 

The  period  following  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  one 
of  general  family  disorder  and  readjustment.  Whatever  external 
control  had  been  exercised  over  the  sex  and  family  life  of  the 
slaves  disappeared.  Freedom  gave  an  opportunity  to  develop  a 
stable  sex  and  family  life  but  it  also  gave  an  opportunity  for 
unlimited  sex  indulgence  and  family  disorder.  There  was  an 
opportunity  to  form  new  sex  unions  and  to  discontinue  those  not 
in  accord  with  personal  inclination  and  the  early  part  of  the 
period  was  one  of  great  sex  and  family  disorganization.  The 
personal  contacts  of  the  Negroes  were  greatly  increased:  pre¬ 
viously  their  contacts  had  been  pretty  largely  limited  to  the 
personnel  of  the  slave  plantation,  now  they  came  into  contact 
with  larger  numbers  of  other  Negroes  and  also  into  a  very 
considerable  contact  with  the  low  class  whites.  Sex  promiscuity 
became  general  and  the  little  stability  of  the  slave  family 
seemed  for  a  time  about  to  disappear. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to  measure  accurately  the  amount 
of  sex  irregularity  that  prevails  in  any  group  and  descriptions 
of  the  sex  life  of  the  freedmen  may  understate  or  exaggerate 
the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  amount  of  illegitimacy  is  almost 
the  only  index  of  sex  standards.  But  there  are  no  general  figures 
for  illegitimacy  in  the  Negro  population  in  the  post-Emancipa- 
tion  period  on  which  an  estimate  might  be  based.  The  very 
general  idea  that  practically  all  Negro  women  were  unchaste  is 
of  course  grossly  unjust,  though  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over¬ 
state  the  degree  of  sex  looseness  in  the  emancipated  group. 
Such  fragmentary  figures  of  illegitimacy  as  are  available  in¬ 
dicate  an  amount  of  sex  irregularity  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
found  among  other  groups  in  the  population.  In  1879  the  figures 
for  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  the  Negro  sex  morals  were  not 
below  and  probably  considerably  above  an  average  for  the 
country,  showed  the  percentage  of  Negro  births  reported  as  il¬ 
legitimate  to  have  been  18.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  These 
figures  are,  of  course,  of  doubtful  value  but  they  are  an  evidence 
that  the  standards  of  sex  life  among  the  freedmen  were  far 
from  strictly  monogamic.  The  rapid  spread  of  venereal  diseases 
in  the  Negro  population  dates  from  the  war  and  post-war  period, 
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and  this  is  a  further  bit  of  evidence  indicating  how  completely 
the  Negroes  threw  off  the  restraints  of  slavery. 

Out  of  the  virtual  sex  promiscuity  of  the  post-war  days  there 
gradually  appeared  an  increasing  number  of  stable  families  and 
an  increasing  number  of  individuals  with  high  personal  sex 
standards.  The  development  was  of  course  slow;  the  home  life 
was  generally  poor  and  the  chances  of  a  decent  life  small.  It 
must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  male  continence  and  female 
chastity  are  artificial  cultural  values  and  are  acquired  by  each 
individual  only  as  the  result  of  precept  and  example,  and  that 
it  requires  time  for  any  group  to  develop  a  system  of  taboos 
effective  in  the  control  of  the  sex  appetite.  The  mass  of  the 
Negroes  remained  more  or  less  promiscuous  but  more  and  more 
individuals  acquired  a  sense  of  conventional  sex  morality  and 
the  number  increased  as  education  and  better  home  conditions 
made  possible  the  more  careful  rearing  of  children. 

The  Marital  Status  of  the  Negro  People 

The  sex  composition  of  the  Negro  population  has  received 
attention  in  another  connection.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the 
total  Negro  population  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of  females 
and  that  this  sex  composition  has  characterized  the  race  since 
before  the  Civil  War.  It  will  also  be  recalled  that,  owing  to  a 
heavy  short-distance  migration  of  Negro  girls  who  are  in  de¬ 
mand  as  unskilled  servants  in  the  cities,  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  masculinity  in  the  Negro  rural  population  and  a 
correspondingly  greater  excess  of  females  in  the  urban  centers; 
that  the  excess  of  women  is  greatest  in  the  ages  of  early  ma¬ 
turity;  and  that  it  is  enormously  in  excess  in  the  mulatto  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  population,  especially  in  the  urban  centers  and  in 
the  years  of  early  maturity. 

These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  factors  influencing  the 
sex  and  family  life.  An  excess  of  one  sex  over  the  other,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  years  of  early  maturity,  influences  adversely  the 
age  and  rate  of  marriage,  so  the  legitimate  birth  rate.  It  has 
a  marked  effect  also  upon  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  and  upon 
the  sex  standards  maintained  by  the  group. 

The  marital  status  of  the  Negro  peoples,  being  a  matter  of 
inquiry  at  the  periodic  census  enumerations,  may  be  known 
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within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  these  returns.  There  are,  of 
course,  various  sources  of  error  attaching  to  the  returns  of 
marital  condition.  Men  who  are  widowed,  divorced,  or  for  any 
reason  living  apart  from  their  families  are  apt  to  be  returned 
as  single.  Unmarried  mothers  frequently  return  themselves  as 
married  or  as  widowed  or  divorced  and  the  married  women, 
who  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands,  as  well  as  divorced 
women,  frequently  return  themselves  as  widowed.  The  general 
trend  of  such  errors  is  to  an  overstatement  of  the  number  of 
single  men  and  an  understatement  of  the  number  of  men  in 
other  marital  groups.  In  case  of  women,  the  opposite  error  tends 
to  exist.  The  number  of  the  two  sexes  married  is  necessarily 
equal  and  any  inequality  in  the  figures  is  an  evidence  of  the 
incorrectness  of  the  returns. 

In  1930  approximately  one-third  of  the  Negro  men  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  Negro  women  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  were 
returned  as  unmarried.  Of  each  sex  approximately  sixty  per  cent 
were  returned  as  married.  Approximately  six  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  women  were  returned 
as  widowed.  The  percentages  of  men  and  women  in  each  marital 
group  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  each  of  the  five  census 
enumerations  at  which  these  data  were  assembled. 

Marital  Condition  of  the  Negro  Population  15  Years  of  Age  and 

Over:  1890  to  1930 


Single 

Males 

M  arried 

Widowed 

Single 

Females 

Married 

Widowed 

1890 

39.8 

55.5 

4.3 

30.0 

54.6 

14.7 

1900 

39.2 

54.0 

5.7 

29.9 

53.7 

15.4 

1910 

35.4 

57.2 

6.2 

26.6 

57.2 

14.8 

1920 

32.6 

60.4 

5.9 

24.1 

59.6 

14.8 

1930 

32.2 

59.8 

6.3 

23.3 

58.5 

15.9 

At  each  of  these  enumerations  the  percentage  of  single  males 
was  markedly  lower  among  the  Negroes  than  among  the  native 
white  population.  The  percentage  of  males  of  the  two  races 
returned  as  married  was  approximately  the  same.  The  percent¬ 
age  of  widowed  males  was  very  much  greater  in  the  Negro  than 
in  the  white  group.  In  the  female  groups  the  percentage  of  both 
single  and  married  was  consistently  higher  in  the  white  than  in 
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the  Negro  groups.  The  percentage  widowed  is  greater  for  both 
sexes  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  white  groups.  The  percentage  of 
each  marital  class  in  1920  is  given  by  races  and  sexes  in  the 
following  table. 

Marital  Condition  of  the  Negro  and  White  Population  of  the 
United  States,  15  Years  of  Age  and  Over:  1930 

Males  Females 


Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Single 

32.2 

34.1 

23.3 

26.8 

Married 

59.8 

60.2 

58.5 

61.3 

Widowed 

6.3 

4.5 

15.9 

10.5 

In  the  period  covered  by  the  statistics,  there  has  been  a  fairly 
marked  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Negroes  married  and  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  percentage  reported  as  single.  The 
two  sexes  show  the  same  trend  and  in  about  the  same  degree. 
The  percentage  of  persons  returned  as  widowed  has  remained 
practically  the  same  at  each  enumeration.  The  same  changes  in 
marital  status  appear  in  the  figures  for  the  white  population: 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  percentage  of  single  persons  of 
marriageable  age,  an  increase  in  the  percentage  married,  and 
no  significant  change  in  the  percentage  returned  as  widowed. 
The  changes  in  the  marital  status  appear  to  be  due  to  causes 
operating  equally  on  the  two  races. 

The  age  of  marriage  is  somewhat  lower  among  the  Negro  than 
among  other  groups  in  the  population.  Three  and  seven-tenths 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  males  are  married  in  the  age  group  under 
the  age  of  twenty  years.  This  is  not  only  higher  than  the  average 
of  the  population  but  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  single 
element  of  the  population.  In  all  classes  of  the  population  1.7 
per  cent  of  the  males  in  the  age  group  from  15  to  19  years  and  1.5 
per  cent  of  white  males  in  this  age  group  are  reported  married. 
In  all  ages  under  thirty  years  the  Negroes  maintain  the  lead  in 
the  percentage  of  males  married.  After  the  age  of  thirty  there  is 
no  great  difference  in  the  different  population  groups.  Among 
the  females  there  is  a  similar  excess  of  married  women  in  the 
younger  age  groups.  In  the  age  group  from  15  to  19  years,  20.5 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  girls  are  married  as  against  12.6  per  cent 
for  the  general  population  and  11.5  per  cent  for  the  white  group. 
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In  the  other  age  groups  under  thirty  years  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  Negro  girls  are  married  than  in  any  other  group  of  the 
population.  The  percentages  of  the  Negroes  and  of  the  native 
white  population  who  are  married  in  the  different  age  groups 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  divided  by  sexes. 

Percentage  of  the  Negro  Population  and  of  the  Native  White 
Population  Married,  by  Sex  and  by  Age  Groups:  1930 


Age  Groups  Male  Female 


Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

15  years  and  over 

59.8 

60.2 

58.5 

61.3 

15  to  19  years 

3.7 

1.5 

20.5 

11.5 

20  to  24  years 

42.8 

26.5 

60.4 

50.3 

25  to  29  years 

67.9 

60.8 

73.5 

74.3 

30  to  34  years 

75.1 

76.3 

76.0 

82.0 

35  to  39  years 

78.7 

81.4 

75.2 

83.0 

40  to  44  years 

78.9 

82.5 

71.2 

81.6 

45  to  49  years 

80.2 

82.4 

67.9 

78.6 

50  to  54  years 

79.6 

81.3 

60.3 

73.5 

55  to  59  years 

78.6 

79.7 

55.1 

67.0 

60  to  64  years 

74.8 

76.3 

43.7 

57.8 

65  to  69  years 

69.9 

71.6 

35.9 

47.2 

70  to  74  years 

63.4 

64.8 

25.7 

35.5 

75  years  and  over 

51.5 

50.4 

14.9 

18.5 

The  greatest  differences  in  the  marital  condition  of  the  races 
appear  in  the  younger  age  groups.  In  the  age  groups  20  to  24 
years  the  percentage  married  is  much  higher  for  the  Negro  than 
for  the  white  in  both  urban  and  rural  sections  and  for  both 
sexes.  The  corresponding  percentages  appear  in  the  following 
table. 

Percentage  of  the  Negro  and  of  the  Native  White  Population, 

20-24  Years,  Married:  1930 

Males  Females 


Race  and  Age 
Group 

20-24  years 

Urban 

Rural- 

Farm 

Rural- 
N  on  farm 

Urban 

Rural- 

Farm 

Rural- 

Nonfarm 

White 

30.0 

28.5 

36.0 

49.7 

57.3 

62.5 

Negro 

40.1 

46.5 

41.9 

58.2 

61.8 

63.9 

The  marital  condition  of  the  Negro  population  shows  some 
slight  variation  with  different  sections  of  the  country.  As  a 
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consequence  of  the  selective  nature  of  the  migratory  process, 
the  percentage  of  single  men  is  slightly  lower  in  the  South  than 
in  the  West  and  North.  In  the  case  of  women  the  percentage 
single  is  higher  in  the  South  than  in  the  North  and  West  where 
the  excess  of  males  makes  marriage  contacts  easier  for  women 
and  the  percentage  of  single  females  is  relatively  low.  The 
hesitancy  of  unmarried  women  to  undertake  long  distance 
migration  also  accounts  in  part  for  the  small  percentage  of 
unmarried  women  in  the  West.  In  all  sections  of  the  country 
the  percentage  single  of  both  men  and  women  has  shown  decline 
at  the  successive  enumerations.  The  only  exception  is  in  the 
case  of  males  in  the  South  in  the  last  decade.  These  facts  how¬ 
ever  are  not  distinctive  of  the  Negro  populations:  the  same 
general  differences  between  the  sections  of  the  country  are  true 
of  the  native  white  population. 

The  percentage  single  of  both  sexes  is  somewhat  lower  in  the 
urban  than  in  the  rural  Negro  population.  In  1930,  in  the  urban 
Negro  population  fifteen  years  old  and  over,  31.3  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  22.2  per  cent  of  the  females  were  returned  as  single. 
In  the  rural-farm  population  in  1930,  33.0  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  25.6  per  cent  of  the  females  were  returned  as  single.  The 
percentage  distribution  by  marital  states  for  the  two  sexes  is 
given  in  the  following  table  by  urban,  rural-farm,  and  rural- 
nonfarm  distribution. 


Marital  Condition  of  the  Negro  Population  15  Years  Old  and  Over, 
Percentage  Distribution  by  Sex  and  Place  of  Residence:  1930 

Males  Females 


Single 

Married  Widowed 

Single 

Married  Widowed 

Urban 

31.3 

60.4 

6.4 

22.2 

56.6 

18.4 

Rural-farm 

33.0 

60.3 

5.7 

25.6 

61.3 

11.7 

Rural-nonfarm 

33.4 

57.4 

7.1 

21.8 

58.7 

17.1 

The  maximum  percentage  of  marriage  is  reached  at  a  some¬ 
what  earlier  age  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  population. 

The  proportion  married  is,  for  both  sexes  and  in  all  age- 
groups,  higher  in  the  rural-farm  population  than  in  the  rural- 
nonfarm  population  and  higher  in  the  rural-nonfarm  group  than 
in  the  urban. 
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There  are  marked  differences  in  the  marital  status  of  both 
men  and  women  from  city  to  city.  Such  differences  as  exist 
between  cities  of  different  size  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the 
geographic  location  of  the  city,  with  the  consequent  influence 
of  migration  on  the  sex  composition,  and  of  the  migratory 
character  of  the  population  rather  than  the  result  of  its  size  as 
such.  In  the  case  of  cities  of  10,000  or  more  Negro  inhabitants, 
the  percentages  married  vary  from  the  rates  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware  (53.3)  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  (53.7)  to  Kansas 
City,  Kansas  (66.2)  and  Queens  Borough,  New  York  (69.0). 
The  percentages  of  women  married  vary  from  47.3  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  and  47.7  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  to  69.9 
in  Gary,  Indiana,  and  70.5  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Similar  dif¬ 
ferences  appear,  of  course,  when  the  populations  are  examined 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  percentage  of  unmarried  persons. 
The  following  tabulation  gives  the  percentages  married  in  a  few 
selected  cities  with  large  Negro  populations,  in  1920  and  1930. 


Marital  Status  of  the  Negro  Population  15  Years  Old  and  Over, 
by  Sex,  Percentage  Distribution  for  Selected  Cities  of 
10,000  or  More  Negro  Inhabitants:  1920  and  1930 


City 

Males 

Females 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

52.2 

53.3 

55.4 

55.9 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

53.5 

53.7 

53.7 

54.0 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

52.2 

56.4 

64.4 

55.1 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

56.8 

58.3 

52.5 

54.2 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

64.4 

60.8 

49.4 

47.8 

Akron,  Ohio 

47.5 

60.9 

74.2 

68.9 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

53.2 

62.1 

73.3 

70.5 

Macon,  Georgia 

66.3 

62.9 

59.5 

50.1 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

58.8 

64.4 

60.7 

60.4 

Bronx  Borough,  New  York 

62.2 

65.7 

51.9 

60.0 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

64.2 

66.2 

64.2 

62.9 

Queens  Borough,  New  York 

64.2 

69.0 

51.6 

59.4 

The  proportion  of  widowed  persons  is  higher  in  the  Negro 
than  in  the  native  white  population.  This  is  true,  with  a  single 
exception,  of  both  sexes  at  all  age  levels  and  in  both  the  rural 
and  urban  populations.  In  all  age  groups,  the  percentage  of 
females  widowed  is  higher  than  the  rate  for  men.  In  the  total 
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male  population,  4.5  per  cent  of  the  white  and  6.3  per  cent  of 
the  Negroes  were  widowed  in  1930;  in  the  total  female  popula¬ 
tion,  10.5  per  cent  of  the  white  and  15.9  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
were  divorced.  The  difference  is  everywhere  marked  in  the 
older  age  groups,  owing  to  the  greater  longevity  of  women,  and 
the  differences  are  much  greater  in  most  age  groups  in  the 
urban  districts. 

The  percentage  of  widowed  varies  sharply  from  one  city  pop¬ 
ulation  to  another,  reflecting  in  part  the  migratory  character  of 
the  city  population  and  in  part  the  general  age  distribution  of 
the  Negro  urban  population.  For  the  males  the  percentages 
vary  from  3.4  for  Bronx  Borough,  New  York,  to  9.8  for  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma;  for  the  women  it  varies  from  10.8  for  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  and  10.9  for  Richmond  Borough,  New  York,  to  27.3  for 
Columbus,  Georgia.  The  following  table  gives  the  percentages 
for  selected  cities  of  10,000  or  more  Negro  inhabitants. 

Percentage  of  Widowed  Persons  in  the  Negro  Population  of  the 
United  States,  for  Selected  Cities  of  10,000  or  More 
Negro  Inhabitants:  1920  and  1930 


City  Males  Females 


1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

Bronx  Borough,  New  York 

6.5 

3.4 

15.0 

11.6 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

4.4 

3.5 

15.8 

14.1 

Detroit,  Michigan 

3.6 

4.8 

10.0 

13.3 

Akron,  Ohio 

3.5 

5.0 

8.7 

11.5 

Gary,  Indiana 

3.8 

5.4 

10.2 

13.9 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

4.4 

6.1 

9.8 

12.7 

Richmond  Borough,  New  York 

4.6 

6.3 

9.9 

10.9 

Montgomery,  Alabama 

7.1 

6.5 

24.1 

23.8 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

7.4 

6.9 

24.1 

23.1 

Houston,  Texas 

7.2 

7.3 

17.1 

18.0 

Newport  News,  Virginia 

3.2 

7.7 

11.1 

18.7 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

8.9 

7.9 

23.3 

22.0 

Columbus,  Georgia 

6.4 

8.0 

23.1 

27.3 

Dallas,  Texas 

9.2 

8.6 

20.3 

19.8 

Augusta,  Georgia 

7.8 

9.0 

21.8 

25.9 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

7.5 

9.5 

22.3 

22.3 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

6.4 

9.8 

13.7 

19.8 

The  dissolution  of  marriage  through  divorce  varies  widely 
from  city  to  city.  For  males  the  percentage  divorced  was  lowest 
in  1930  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  (0.2),  Bronx  Borough, 
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New  York,  (0.3),  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  (0.3),  and 
Columbus,  Georgia,  (0.3).  It  was  highest  in  Beaumont,  Texas, 
(4.3),  and  Galveston,  Texas,  (7.3).  In  the  case  of  women  the 
percentage  divorced  was  lowest  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina, 
(0.2),  and  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  (0.5),  and  highest 
in  Beaumont,  Texas,  (7.0),  and  Galveston,  Texas,  (9.4).  The 
percentage  divorced  has  increased  rapidly  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  large  Negro  population  during  the  past  decade.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  percentages  of  Negroes  divorced  in  selected 
cities  of  10,000  or  more  Negro  inhabitants. 

Percentages  of  Divorced  Persons  in  the  Negro  Populations  of  the 
United  States  for  Selected  Cities  Having  10,000  or  More 
Negro  Inhabitants:  1920  and  1930 


City 

Males 

Females 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

Greenville,  South  Carolina 

•  • 

0.2 

•  • 

0.2 

Bronx  Borough,  New  York 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

0.8 

Columbus,  Georgia 

0.6 

0.3 

1.0 

0.6 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

0.4 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

0.2 

1.2 

0.5 

3.1 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

0.9 

1.7 

0.8 

2.2 

Memphis,  Tennessee 

1.2 

2.0 

2.5 

3.3 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

3.1 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 

2.6 

3.3 

2.5 

4.1 

Houston,  Texas 

3.4 

3.9 

5.4 

6.4 

Beaumont,  Texas 

2.1 

4.3 

4.6 

7.0 

Galveston,  Texas 

3.8 

7.3 

6.0 

9.4 

The  Fecundity  of  the  American  Negroes 

The  Negro  birth  rate  for  most  of  the  American  period  may 
not  be  stated  with  accuracy.  Until  recently  very  few  of  the 
states  maintained  reliable  birth  registration  systems.  In  1922, 
for  example,  the  birth  registration  areas  included  slightly  over 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  But  several  states 
with  large  Negro  populations — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma — were  outside  the 
registration  areas.  It  was  not  until  1933  that  all  states  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  registration  area  for  births.  The  figures  in  the 
following  table  are  for  the  registration  areas,  not  the  entire 
population. 
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Birth  Rates  in  the  Birth  Registration  Area  of  the  United  States, 

by  Race:  1915  to  1933 


White 

25.0 

25.1 
24.7 
24.6 

22.1 

23.4 
24.0 
22.1 
22.0 
22.1 
21.2 

20.4 

20.4 

19.5 

18.6 
18.7 
17.6 
17.0 
16.1 


Negro 

20.6 

20.4 

24.4 

24.5 

25.2 

26.9 

27.5 

25.3 

25.3 
26.2 

25.4 

24.9 

23.6 
22.2 
21.3 

20.7 
21.2 
21.3 
20.0 


Total 

25.1 
25.0 
24.7 

24.6 

22.3 

23.7 

24.2 

22.3 
22.2 

22.4 

21.5 

20.7 

20.6 

19.8 

18.9 
18.9 
18.0 

17.4 

16.5 


Year 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 


Moreover,  the  figures  for  the  birth  registration  area  may  not 
for  most  of  the  period  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Negro  as  a 
whole.  The  Negroes  live  chiefly  in  the  South  and  for  a  long 
period  were  outside  of  the  registration  area;  they  are  largely 
rural;  they  are  in  general  of  low  economic,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  status.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Negro  birth  rate  was  for  most  of  the  period  higher  than  the 
rate  in  the  registration  areas  would  indicate  and  such  partial 
information  as  is  available  indicates  that  it  was  appreciably 
higher. 

The  race,  sex,  and  age  data  of  the  general  censuses  afford 
some  information  in  regard  to  racial  fecundity.  In  the  total 
population  there  has  been  a  long  and  continuous  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  children.  In  1820,  forty-three  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  population  were  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age; 
the  percentage  of  children  in  the  white  population  was  approx¬ 
imately  the  same,  43.7.  The  number  of  children  per  each  1,000 
women  of  child-bearing  age  was  somewhat  less  for  the  Negroes 
than  for  the  whites.  In  the  hundred  years  following  there  was  a 
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marked  decline  in  the  proportion  of  children  in  each  race.  The 
decline  represents  in  part  a  decrease  in  the  mortality  rates  as 
well  as  a  decline  in  the  birth  rates ;  both  phenomena  if  operative 
over  a  period  of  years  tend  to  increase  the  age  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Racial  comparison  is  also  distorted  by  the  higher  infant 
mortality  among  Negroes. 

The  following  table  gives  in  parallel  columns  the  percentage 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  for  the  Negro  and  the  white 
population  at  each  census  period  since  1830. 

Percentage  of  Population  Under  Ten  Years  of  Age, 

by  Race:  1830-1930 


Year 

Negro 

White 

1830 

34.2 

32.5 

1840 

33.2 

31.6 

1850 

31.3 

28.6 

1860 

30.5 

28.4 

1870 

29.7 

26.4 

1880 

32.5 

25.9 

1890 

28.7 

23.7 

1900 

21 A 

23.3 

1910 

25.5 

21.8 

1920 

23.0 

21.5 

1930 

21.8 

19.2 

The  partial  information  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Negro  race 
in  America  has  been  slightly  more  prolific  than  the  white.  The 
average  number  of  children  born  to  Negro  women  who  bore 
children  in  1931  was  3.6,  as  compared  with  3  for  white  women. 
At  each  enumeration  the  number  of  children  per  1,000  women 
in  the  child-bearing  ages  was  above  that  of  the  white.  The  pro¬ 
portion,  however,  has  been  lower  for  the  Negro  than  for  certain 
other  elements  of  the  population.  In  1930,  for  example,  the 
number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  per  1,000  women 
within  the  age  group  15  to  44  was,  for  all  classes,  391;  for  the 
Negro,  393;  for  the  white,  386.  The  corresponding  figures  for 
1920  were  467,  429,  and  471. 

The  ratio  of  children  to  women  has  declined  from  census  to 
census  for  both  races.  The  decline  has  in  general  been  more 
rapid  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white  elements  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  figures  for  each  census  from  1850  to  1930  are  shown 
in  the  tabulation  on  page  215. 
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Children  Under  5  Years  of  Age  per  1,000  Women  15  to  44  Years 

of  Age:  1850  to  1930 


Year 

Negro 

White 

1850 

741 

659 

1860 

724 

675 

1370 

692 

610 

1880 

760 

586 

1890 

621 

517 

1900 

582 

508 

1910 

519 

484 

1920 

429 

471 

1930 

393 

386 

The  decline  in  the  percentage  of  Negro  children  in  the 
younger  age  groups  has  been  irregular  but  continuous.  The 
number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  in  each  one  hundred 
of  the  Negro  and  white  populations  at  the  past  four  enumera¬ 
tions  appears  in  the  following  table. 

Percentage  of  Population  Under  5  Years  of  Age,  by  Race: 

1900  to  1930 


Year 

Negro 

White 

1900 

13.8 

11.9 

1910 

12.9 

11.4 

1920 

10.9 

10.9 

1930 

10.3 

9.1 

The  abruptness  of  the  decline  in  the  Negro  population  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  increase  in 
the  Negro  population  and  of  the  increase  in  the  marriage  rate, 
the  actual  number  of  Negro  children  under  five  years  of  age  has 
not  greatly  changed  in  the  present  century.  The  total  numbers 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Number  of  Negro  Children  Under  5  Years  of  Age: 

1900  to  1930 


Enumerations 


Number 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 


1,215,655 

1,263,288 

1,143,699 

1,230,206 
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The  decline  is  shown  by  the  number  of  children  under  five 
years  per  1,000  married  women  15  to  44  years  of  age.  In  1900 
the  number  was  508  for  the  whites  and  582  for  the  Negroes; 
in  1930  the  number  was  386  for  the  whites  and  393  for  the 
Negroes. 

For  both  races  in  the  population,  the  proportion  of  children 
is  higher  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  and  western 
states.  In  1930,  for  example,  the  number  of  children  under  five 
years  per  1,000  Negro  women  of  child-bearing  age  was  393  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  423  for  the  South,  295  for  the  North, 
and  239  for  the  West.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  white 
population  were  386,  468,  364,  and  326. 

In  each  race  there  has  been  an  abrupt  decline  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  children,  the  decline  being  greater  for  the  Negro  than 
for  the  white.  The  following  table  allows  a  comparison  of  the 
two  races  at  the  last  three  enumerations  for  the  total  population 
and  for  the  population  of  the  three  sections  of  the  country. 


Children  Under  5  Years  per  1,000  Married  Women  15  Years 
of  Age  or  Over,  by  Sections:  1910  to  1930 


Section  and  Year 

Negro 

White 

United  States 

1910 

711 

588 

1920 

561 

540 

1930 

513 

423 

The  South 

1910 

757 

749 

1920 

608 

642 

1930 

559 

523 

The  North 

1910 

396 

539 

1920 

335 

513 

1930 

373 

399 

The  West 

1910 

315 

518 

1920 

283 

465 

1930 

286 

339 

These  figures  show  the  significant  facts  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  children  per  married  woman  at  the  separate  enu¬ 
merations  and  allow  a  comparison  of  the  two  races  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  sections  and  years.  At  each  enumeration,  the  number  of 
children  per  married  woman  was  greater  for  the  Negroes  than 
for  the  whites  but  the  apparent  trend  is  toward  a  lessening  of 
the  differences.  A  comparison  of  the  separate  sections  shows  the 
number  of  children  per  married  mother  to  be  greater  for  the 
Negroes  in  the  South  but  less  in  the  North  and  West.  In  the 
North  and  West,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  trend  toward 
racial  equality;  in  the  South  the  trend  is  apparently  toward 
greater  racial  differences. 

The  division  of  the  Negro  population  according  as  the  place 
of  residence  is  urban  or  rural  roughly  parallels  the  division  ac¬ 
cording  to  sections  of  the  country;  the  southern  Negroes  are 
predominantly  a  rural  population,  those  in  the  North  and  West 
are  chiefly  urban  dwellers.  The  difference  that  obtains  between 
the  rural  and  urban  populations— the  higher  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  women  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  areas — is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  each  racial  group.  The  range  of  difference  is  very 
great. 

The  comparative  figures  for  the  Negro  and  white  population 
in  1930  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  distribution  is 
made  for  the  total  populations  and  for  the  populations  of  the 
different  sections. 

Children  Under  5  Years  per  1,000  Women  15  to  44  Years  of 


Age,  by  Race  and  Type  of  Residence: 

1930 

Section  and  Area 

Negro 

White 

United  States 

Urban 

268 

316 

Rural 

521 

504 

The  South 

Urban 

261 

326 

Rural 

525 

560 

The  North 

Urban 

282 

321 

Rural 

436 

469 

The  West 

Urban 

216 

259 

Rural 

387 

448 

The  racial  responses  are  strikingly  parallel.  The  urban  num¬ 
bers  are  in  all  cases  far  below  those  for  the  rural  populations, 
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and  within  the  rural  populations  the  number  of  children  per 
1,000  women  is  less  in  the  village  than  in  the  farm  populations. 
In  the  urban  populations,  the  number  of  children  per  1,000 
women  is  much  greater  in  the  white  than  in  the  Negro  groups, 
and  the  excess  is  much  the  same  in  all  sections;  the  greatest 
differential  is  in  the  South  where  each  1,000  white  women  had 
65  more  children  under  5  years  than  each  1,000  Negro  women. 
In  the  rural  population  of  the  total  area,  the  Negro  women  had 
proportionally  more  children  than  the  white  women,  but  in  each 
section  separately  the  proportionate  number  of  children  was 
greater  in  the  white  than  in  the  Negro  populations.  In  each 
case,  the  village  populations  showed  proportionately  more  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  white  than  for  the  Negro  women.  In  the  rural- 
farm  population  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  children  was 
greater  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white  women,  and  the  same 
wTas  true  of  the  North  and  the  West.  In  the  South,  the  rural- 
farm  white  women,  as  the  southern  white  women  in  all  groups, 
had  proportionately  more  children  under  5  years  than  did  the 
Negro  women. 


Sex  Standards 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  is  no  satisfactory  index  of 
conformity  to  the  sex  mores.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births 
is  one  index  but  one  of  doubtful  validity;  the  amount  of  sex 
irregularity  may  be  very  great  without  registering  in  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  illegitimacy. 

In  the  groups  of  the  population  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
means  of  contraceptives  is  general,  and  in  the  classes  econom¬ 
ically  able  to  afford  abortion  operations,  the  number  of  illegit¬ 
imate  births  may  be  very  small  as  compared  with  the  number 
in  the  economically  unfortunate  and  unenlightened  groups.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  mass  of  the  Negro  population  belongs  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant  segment  of  the  population,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  would  be  comparatively  high. 

The  statistics  of  illegitimacy  given  in  the  following  table  are 
for  the  Registration  Area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
states  of  California  and  Massachusetts  which  do  not  require  a 
statement  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the  child. 
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Number  of  Illegitimate  Births  and  the  Ratio  of  Illegitimate  to 
Total  Births,  by  Race  of  Mother:  1930  and  1931 


Number  of  Illegitimate 

Number  of  Illegitimate 
Births  per  1,000  Total 

Race  of  Mother 

Births 

Births 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

Total 

66,991 

69,403 

32.7 

35.4 

Negro 

34,020 

35,717 

143.4 

153.9 

Native  White 

29,984 

30,942 

19.1 

20.3 

The  ratios  of  Negro  illegitimate  births  show  a  wide  range 
from  state  to  state.  In  general  the  states  with  the  larger  number 
of  illegitimate  births  are  also  the  ones  with  the  higher  ratios. 
They  are  also  in  general  the  states  with  large  Negro  groups  of 
low  economic  and  educational  status.  The  1931  rates  varied,  in 
the  states  with  a  sufficient  number  of  illegitimate  births  to 
make  the  ratios  statistically  significant,  from  226.8  in  Mary¬ 
land  to  68.3  in  New  York. 

For  the  most  part  the  states  with  relatively  few  Negroes  in 
the  total  population  show  lower  illegitimacy  rates.  Arizona,  for 
example,  reported  only  7  Negro  illegitimate  births,  a  ratio  of 
53.0;  Michigan  with  only  240  Negro  illegitimate  births  had  a 
ratio  of  74.3;  Iow~a  with  only  20  Negro  illegitimate  births,  had 
a  ratio  of  82.6.  But  there  is  no  close  correspondence  between 
numbers  and  ratios.  Colorado  with  only  14  Negro  illegitimate 
births  had  a  ratio  of  116.7  as  compared  with  New  Jersey  with 
457  Negro  illegitimate  births  and  a  ratio  of  97.6,  and  Kentucky 
with  298  Negro  illegitimate  births  and  a  ratio  of  91.7. 

Too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  such  data.  The 
accuracy  of  the  statistical  reporting  is  not  always  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  significance  of  the  data  for  sex  standards  is  not 
entirely  clear.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  influenced  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  including  economic  status,  family  traditions,  edu¬ 
cational  level,  and  home  and  living  standards.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sex  standards  of  the  Negroes  are  approximately  the 
same  as  those  of  the  whites  of  the  same  social  classes. 

Maternal  Families 

In  the  slave  regime,  the  Negro  family  tended  to  follow  a  ma¬ 
ternal  pattern;  the  mother  was  the  important  person,  the  hus- 
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band  was  incidental;  the  father  had  no  control.  The  great  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  women  in  the  Negro  family  has  continued  in  the 
later  generations. 

After  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  many  types  of  family 
life  appeared.  In  some  cases,  the  freedmen  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  wife  and  children  and  developed  stable  families  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  conventional  social  pattern.  In  other  cases,  the  affec- 
tional  bonds  were  weak:  the  freedman  had  no  interest  in  his  slave 
wife  and  family  and  the  women  and  children  were  neglected  or 
deserted.  The  family  of  a  mother  and  her  children  without  per¬ 
manent  male  support  or  headship  was  a  common  type. 

This  maternal  type  of  family  has  continued  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  Negro  family  organization.  It  is  in  no  sense  African 
in  origin  or  tradition.  It  was  developed  in  the  slave  plantation 
system  and  has  persisted  into  the  present,  partly  as  a  survival  of 
tradition  of  the  earlier  period,  partly  as  an  adjustment  to  per¬ 
sisting  conditions  of  Negro  life.  In  this  type  of  family  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  father  is  a  casual  visitor  who  does  not  figure  in  the 
group.  The  woman  is  the  economic  support  and  the  responsible 
head ;  the  man  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  of  the 
family  and  has  no  authority  over  the  woman  or  children.  Often 
there  are  several  men  and  the  children  may  be  of  different  pa¬ 
ternity.  The  persistence  of  these  families  is  favored  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  often  not  possible  for  a  man  to  marry  and  support  a 
family  and  by  the  fact  that  extra-marital  sex  relations  and  the 
birth  of  children  do  not  result  in  a  loss  of  social  status.  Moreover, 
the  relation  leaves  the  woman  economically  as  well  as  sexually 
independent;  marriage  involves  certain  dangers  and  obligations; 
a  husband  may  very  well  prove  a  liability. 

The  frequency  of  this  type  of  Negro  family  is  indicated  in 
part  by  the  census  returns  covering  Negro  families  with  women 
heads.  The  percentage  of  maternal  families  is  much  higher 
among  the  Negroes  than  in  the  native  white  population  in  both 
the  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  table  on  page  221  shows  the  rela¬ 
tive  frequency  of  maternal  families  in  the  racial  groups  by  place 
of  residence. 
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Families  Classified  by  Sex  of  Head  for  the  United  States:  1930 


Area  and  Sex 

All  Classes 

Native  White 

Negro 

All  Families 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Man  head 

87.3 

88.1 

80.7 

Woman  head 

12.7 

11.9 

19.3 

Urban  Families 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Man  head 

84.7 

85.0 

74.7 

Woman  head 

15.3 

15.0 

25.3 

Rural-farm  Families 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Man  head 

94.2 

95.1 

89.4 

Woman  head 

5.8 

4.9 

10.6 

Rural-nonfarm  Families 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Man  head 

87.3 

88.0 

79.3 

Woman  head 

12.7 

12.0 

20.7 

The  presence  of  families  with  women  heads  is  accounted  for 
in  part  by  desertion  and  divorce.  But  the  excess  number  in  the 
Negro  population  indicates  the  measure  of  independence  of 
Negro  women  in  their  economic  and  sex  life.  In  certain  areas  and 
classes  in  the  South  one-third  or  more  of  the  Negro  families  are 
without  a  male  head. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  these  maternal  families  are  of 
necessity  disorganized.  On  the  contrary  they  are  often  very 
stable  families  representing  several  generations  of  the  same  type 
of  organization.  The  lack  of  conformity  does  not  mean  disorgani¬ 
zation.  They  represent,  rather,  the  ineffectiveness  of  institutional 
control  of  sex  behavior  where  tradition  opposes  the  conventional 
norm. 

The  frequency  of  such  families  in  the  urban  areas  is  accounted 
for  in  part  by  the  disorganizing  effect  of  urbanization,  which 
destroys  the  rural  folkways  of  the  peasant  Negro,  and  by  the 
conditions  of  urban  employment  where  the  woman,  because  of 
her  earnings,  is  in  a  measure  economically  independent.  Specific 
studies  show  that  the  percentage  of  maternal  families  decreases 
sharply  with  improvement  of  economic  status  and  when  the 
employment  of  Negro  men  increases. 

Home  and  Family  Standards 

The  range  of  Negro  home  and  family  standards  is  as  wide  as 
that  of  any  group  in  the  population.  The  standards  are  in  general 
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those  of  other  Americans  of  similar  economic  and  educational 
status;  the  Negroes  conform  to  the  prevailing  patterns  except  as 
conformity  is  made  impossible  by  economic,  legal,  or  other  in¬ 
superable  handicaps. 

While  Negroes  have  in  large  measure  conformed  their  sex  life 
and  family  ideals  to  the  dominant  patterns  of  society,  the  actual 
conditions  of  home  and  family  life  are  often  unfortunate  and  the 
efforts  to  conform  commonly  encounter  peculiar  difficulties. 

The  great  majority  of  the  race  lives  in  the  rural  sections  of  the 
South.  Here  the  typical  Negro  home,  whether  owned  or  rented, 
is  a  rude  one-  or  two-room  cabin,  always  ugly,  usually  insanitary, 
and  generally  lacking  the  minimum  of  furniture  and  equipment 
essential  to  physical  comfort.  The  poverty  of  the  group  makes 
improvement  in  the  living  conditions  slow  and  often  impossible. 
The  characteristic  shiftlessness  of  a  discouraged  group  as  well  as 
their  habituation  to  hardship,  discomfort,  and  low  living  stand¬ 
ards  are  forces  operating  to  retard  improvement  in  the  physical 
conditions  incident  to  home  and  family  life.  As  a  result  of  the 
profound  and  general  ignorance  characteristic  of  this  black  peas¬ 
antry  and  because  of  the  general  absence  in  the  situation  of 
inexpensive  but  attractive,  comfortable,  and  sanitary  cottages 
that  might  serve  as  models  for  imitation,  they  seldom  make  good 
use  of  the  advantages  which  the  natural  situation  provides.  The 
almost  equal  backwardness  of  the  rural  whites  limits  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  learning  from  that  source.  The  situation  is  made  more 
difficult  by  the  Negro’s  lack  of  confidence  in  the  white  man’s 
honesty — an  attitude  frequently  exploited  to  the  limit  by  the 
local  Negro  leadership — by  their  frequent  unwillingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  leadership  from  outside,  and  by  the  paucity  of  honest  and 
competent  local  leaders  within  the  racial  group. 

In  certain  respects  the  housing  conditions  of  the  urban  Negro 
laboring  classes  in  the  South  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  rural 
districts.  From  choice  or  necessity  the  Negroes  live  in  segregated 
colonies  in  the  poorest  and  most  undesirable  residence  districts. 
In  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  and  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
such  as  New  Orleans  the  houses  are  duplicates  of  the  plantation 
shacks,  typically  dilapidated  and  usually  devoid  of  sanitary  con¬ 
veniences.  In  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  many  towns  of  the 
South,  many  of  the  working-class  Negroes  live  in  alley  tene- 
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ments — one-  or  two-room  shacks,  cheaply  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  without  ceiling  or  windows  or  sanitary  arrangements. 

In  the  northern  cities  the  housing  conditions  of  the  laboring- 
class  Negroes  are  not  greatly  if  at  all  superior  to  those  in  the 
South.  The  Negro  population  is  generally  concentrated  in  one  or 
a  few  neglected  and  undesirable  districts  to  which  they  have  been 
attracted  because  of  the  relatively  cheap  rents  or  into  which  they 
have  been  forced  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  living  quarters  in 
the  better  residential  areas.  The  buildings  are  generally  old  and 
frequently  dilapidated,  the  surroundings  usually  neglected,  the 
sanitation  poor,  and  the  health  regulations  not  enforced.  Even 
in  the  better  class  of  houses  occupied  by  laboring  classes  the 
ordinary  conveniences  are  often  lacking;  the  heating  is  usually 
from  wood  or  coal  stoves,  the  lighting  is  commonly  by  gas  or  by 
oil  lamps,  and  bath  rooms  are  unusual. 

The  Negro  of  means  often  meets  extreme  difficulty  in  finding 
a  desirable  neighborhood  in  which  he  may  live,  and  the  reputable 
elements  frequently  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  decent  homes.  It 
is  a  frequent  complaint  of  worthy  Negroes  that  they  can  neither 
buy  nor  rent  a  house  in  a  decent  locality;  city  zoning,  adminis¬ 
trative  or  real  estate  devices,  or  property  owners’  agreements 
shut  them  out  of  the  best  districts.  If  by  subterfuge  they  buy 
property  in  a  desirable  neighborhood  it  presently  results,  in 
many  cases,  in  neighborhood  deterioration;  the  migration  of 
Negro  families,  seeking  a  decent  neighborhood  in  which  to  live, 
frequently  results  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  the  conversion 
of  a  relatively  desirable  residence  district  into  an  undesirable 
neighborhood.  When  Negro  families  move  in,  the  whites  move 
out,  property  values  fall,  deterioration  takes  place,  and  more 
Negro  families  move  in.  The  first  Negro  families  are  frequently 
followed  by  a  sporting  element,  from  which  they  seek  to  escape, 
and  the  neighborhood  presently  becomes  a  Negro  slum.  In  many 
of  the  northern  cities  the  educated  and  more  economically  pros¬ 
perous  Negroes  live  in  settlements  away  from  the  congested 
business  district,  in  residence  areas  that  do  not  differ  in  character 
from  those  of  the  whites  of  similar  economic  status. 

The  absence  of  privacy  incident  to  the  miserable  housing  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  bulk  of  the  race  is  conducive  to  extreme  laxity  in 
sex  and  family  relationships.  The  amount  of  family  disorganiza- 
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tion  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  white  families;  the  incomes  are 
less  and  home  conditions  poorer.  The  general  ignorance  of  par¬ 
ents  and  the  general  inefficiency  of  Negro  family  life  among  the 
poorer  classes  makes  impossible  a  proper  care  of  children.  In  the 
lower  class  homes  there  is  little  direct  training  of  children  and 
little  direct  control  exercised  over  their  behavior.  Because  of 
poverty  both  parents  frequently  work  away  from  home;  propor¬ 
tionally  many  times  as  many  Negro  as  white  women  work  away 
from  home.  The  children  are  in  consequence  neglected,  left  un¬ 
supervised  to  play  in  the  streets  and  alleys  where,  because  of  the 
neighborhood  environment  in  which  the  great  majority  of  Negro 
families  live,  they  almost  inevitably  come  into  contact  with 
vicious  persons  and  have  every  opportunity  to  observe  and  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  debased  standards  of  life  and  conduct. 

There  are  also  some  special  conditions  conducive  to  family 
disorder  among  the  Negroes.  Racial  discrimination,  public  abuse, 
exclusion  from  playgrounds,  and  other  forms  of  segregation 
make  the  education  and  family  training  of  Negro  children  par¬ 
ticularly  difficult. 

The  homes  and  home  life  and  the  sex  standards  of  the  middle- 
and  upper-class  Negroes  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
white  Americans  of  similar  economic,  educational,  and  social 
strata.  So  far  as  differences  exist  they  are  differences  of  degree 
which  are  to  be  explained  and  understood  in  historic  and  social 
terms — in  terms  of  tradition,  ignorance,  poverty,  isolation,  and 
the  modifying,  retarding,  and  disturbing  factors  of  a  difficult 
environment. 

The  same  tendency  to  avoid  marriage  or,  married,  sharply  to 
limit  the  size  of  the  family  is  observable  in  the  upper-class  Negro 
groups  as  in  the  cultured  and  upper  economic  strata  of  the  white 
population.  The  explanation  lies,  doubtless,  in  the  divergence  of 
standards  and  income,  and  in  the  discouraging  conditions  of  life 
faced  by  the  Negroes  of  culture.  Children  are  a  source  of  worry 
and  expense  and  lessen  the  personal  opportunities  of  the  parents. 
Moreover,  many  cultured  persons  hesitate  to  bring  children  into 
the  world  to  face  the  difficult  life  they  would  meet.  They  differ 
in  this  respect  from  the  more  ignorant  classes  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  come  into  possession  of  knowledge  of  means  of 
controlling  impregnation. 
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Trends  in  Negro  Family  Life 

The  review  of  Negro  sex  standards,  family  life,  and  home 
conditions  shows  a  remarkable  assimilation  all  along  the  line.  For 
the  mass  of  the  Negro  population,  an  independent  and  self- 
responsible  family  life  is  a  matter  of  only  two  generations.  In 
view  of  the  relatively  short  period  of  freedom  and  the  general 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  Negro  life,  the  degree  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  white  standards  is  surprisingly  complete. 

In  every  respect  the  trends  in  Negro  family  life  parallel  those 
going  on  in  the  white  families. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO 

At  all  periods  the  Negroes  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  economic  life  and  development  of  the  American  South.  As 
slaves  they  were  employed  chiefly  in  plantation  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  production  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar, 
but  they  were  also  the  chief  element  in  the  supply  of  common 
labor  in  the  towns.  A  small  percentage  of  the  slaves  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  trades ;  every  considerable 
plantation  had  workmen  trained  in  various  handicrafts.  Judged 
by  present-day  standards,  on  the  basis  of  such  samples  of  their 
handicraft  as  remain,  this  slave  work  was  very  crude  and  indi¬ 
cates  nothing  in  regard  to  native  ability  along  these  lines.  But 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  Negro  craftsmanship  and  of  the 
general  inefficiency  of  the  unskilled  labor,  the  slaves  performed 
practically  all  the  work. 

No  group  in  the  population,  in  proportion  to  its  contribution, 
has  profited  so  little  from  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  and  the  region.  For  most  of  the  American  period,  they 
shared  not  at  all  in  the  wealth  that  their  labor  produced.  Their 
status  was  that  of  work  animals;  they  owned  no  property  and 
had  no  economic  status  in  the  society. 

Whatever  status  the  Negroes  have  reached  must  be  evaluated 
in  the  light  of  the  recency  of  their  opportunity;  the  independent 
economic  life  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  Civil  War  period. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  period  of  bondage  the  slaves  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  American  life  and  some  control  of  simple  work 
processes ;  at  their  emancipation  they  were  wholly  without 
capital. 

The  only  exception  to  be  made  is  in  the  case  of  the  free  Ne¬ 
groes.  This  element  of  the  Negro  population,  numbering  nearly 
one-half  million  in  1860,  nominally  at  least  had  the  same  legal 

rights  as  white  men  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  and  ownership 
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of  property.  There  were  some  restrictions,  varying  with  time  and 
place,  but  they  could  engage  in  most  of  the  occupations  open  to 
white  men.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  residence  and  travel  as 
well  as  restrictions  on  their  occupational  mobility  interfered 
seriously  with  economic  advance  of  the  free  Negroes. 

The  Free  Negroes 

A  considerable  number  of  the  free  Negroes  accumulated  a 
little  property  and  a  few  became  fairly  prosperous  and  highly 
respected  members  of  their  communities.  A  few  members  of  the 
free  group  were  slave  holders.  In  general,  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  their  ownership  of  this  form  of  property  but  the  ownership 
of  Negro  slaves  by  Negroes  began  quite  early  and  the  number  of 
slaves  so  owned  increased  with  the  years.  In  1790  there  were  195 


Negro  Slave  Owners  and  Negro  Owned  Slaves 


State 

Negro  Slave  Holders 

Negro  Owned  Slaves 

Alabama 

48 

197 

Arkansas 

1 

3 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

Delaware 

9 

21 

District  of  Columbia 

133 

242 

Florida 

15 

92 

Georgia 

61 

205 

Illinois 

7 

11 

Kentucky 

120 

265 

Louisiana 

956 

4,277 

Maryland 

655 

1,575 

Mississippi 

17 

74 

Missouri 

4 

6 

New  Hampshire 

3 

3 

New  Jersey 

16 

32 

New  York 

21 

41 

North  Carolina 

192 

624 

Ohio 

1 

6 

Pennsylvania 

23 

50 

Rhode  Island 

3 

3 

South  Carolina 

467 

2,788 

Tennessee 

69 

153 

Virginia 

983 

2,236 

Totals 

3,805 

12,905 
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free  “colored,”  presumably  Negro,  families  reported  as  slave 
holding  and  the  number  may  have  been  larger  since  data  on  this 
point  are  not  available  for  several  of  the  states.  In  1860  there 
were  132  slave-owning  Negroes  in  the  city  of  Charleston  and  it 
has  been  estimated  that  approximately  6,000  Negroes  owned  a 
total  of  18,000  slaves  during  the  life  of  the  institution.  One  effort 
to  determine  the  extent  of  slave  holding  by  free  Negroes  is  re¬ 
quoted  in  the  tabulation  on  page  228  from  W.  D.  Weatherford 
and  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Race  Relations. 

The  considerable  number  of  Negro  slave  owners  and  Negro- 
owned  slaves  is  better  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  in  many 
cases  free  Negro  men  bought  their  wives  and  owned  them  as 
slaves  and  that  in  such  cases  the  children  by  the  slave  wife  were 
slaves  of  their  father.  The  great  majority  of  Negro  slave  owners 
were  in  the  areas  where  the  free  mulatto  caste  was  organized  and 
divorced  in  sympathy  from  the  slave  Negroes  of  darker  hue. 

The  great  majority  of  the  free  Negroes  were  unskilled  laborers 
who  owned  little  or  no  property.  They  had  in  many  places  a 
traditional  monopoly  on  certain  occupations.  But  in  the  decades 
before  the  Civil  War  they  suffered  a  severe  economic  setback 
due  to  the  coming  of  large  numbers  of  European  immigrants. 
In  the  new  competition  the  Negroes  were  quickly  displaced  from 
many  of  their  traditional  occupations.  As  cooks,  house-servants, 
waiters,  barbers,  coachmen,  and  in  various  forms  of  rough  labor 
their  monopoly  disappeared  as  soon  as  an  alternative  labor  sup¬ 
ply  appeared.  The  opposition  to  their  entrance  into  skilled  in¬ 
dustry  increased:  the  white  workmen  opposed  them  and  the 
master  mechanics  usually  refused  to  take  them  as  apprentices. 
The  abolitionists  carried  on  an  agitation  for  the  establishment 
of  manual  labor  schools  in  which  Negro  children  would  be  given 
the  industrial  training  which  they  could  not  get  as  apprentices. 
A  convention  called  in  1830  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  free 
Negro  recommended  the  reconstruction  of  their  schools  on  the 
manual  labor  basis.  The  abolitionists  approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  but  popular  sentiment  remained  opposed  to  the  industrial 
training  of  Negroes.  The  few  industrial  schools  established  were 
not  successful,  partly  for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  honestly 
industrial  but  undertook  to  subordinate  industrial  training  to 
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literary  education  or  endeavored  to  combine  the  two.  The  riots 
in  Washington,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
thirties  and  forties  were  due  in  some  part  to  the  bitter  antagonism 
of  white  skilled  laborers  against  Negro  competition. 

The  Economic  Reorganization  of  Negro  Life 

At  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  a  few  Negro  individuals  had 
some  savings.  There  were  a  few  planters  and  small  tradesmen. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were  perhaps  12,000  Negro-owned 
homes  and  20,000  Negro-operated  farms  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  About  2,000  Negroes  were  operating  small  business  con¬ 
cerns.  A  number  of  free  Negroes  were  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
tradesmen.  But  the  overwhelming  majority,  both  North  and 
South,  were  unskilled  workmen  without  savings.  The  total 
amount  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  in  1866  is  liberally  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  under  twenty  million  dollars. 

The  granting  of  freedom  left  the  former  slaves  without  guid¬ 
ance  or  protection.  Many  of  them,  disinclined  to  continue  regular 
work,  drifted  to  the  towns  and  army  posts  awaiting  federal  aid 
and  anticipating  a  redistribution  of  southern  lands  and  other 
property.  The  irregular  life  and  extreme  poverty  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  disease,  vice,  and  crime. 

As  the  white  South  came  again  into  control  various  restric¬ 
tions  were  placed  upon  the  Negroes  in  the  effort  to  restore  order 
and  to  reinstate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the  status  of  slavery  which 
could  no  longer  exist  in  name.  To  control  the  idleness  and  wan¬ 
dering,  various  states  enacted  vagrancy  laws  of  special  applica¬ 
tion  to  Negroes,  the  term  often  being  so  defined  as  to  include  not 
only  all  idle  and  disorderly  Negroes  but  also  those  engaged  in 
any  activity  not  approved  by  the  white  group.  Many  apprentice¬ 
ship  laws  applicable  to  Negroes  only  were  enacted  and  these 
effected  in  some  cases  a  virtual  reinstatement  of  slavery.  The 
restrictions  placed  upon  the  occupations  that  Negroes  might  fol¬ 
low  differed  from  state  to  state.  It  was  commonly  made  unlawful 
for  them  to  sell  liquor  or  run  taverns  and  in  most  cases  they  were 
forbidden  to  own  or  carry  firearms  and  weapons.  In  some  cases 
the  provisions  were  such  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  their 
economic  progress:  South  Carolina  virtually  restricted  their 
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activity  to  farming,  domestic  service,  and  common  labor  and  in 
some  other  states  the  legal  obstacles  to  economic  advance  were 
equally  great. 

In  the  long  period  of  experimentation  and  reorganization  the 
race  gradually  advanced  its  economic  position.  The  advance  was 
irregular,  at  times  halting  and  uncertain.  In  certain  respects 
there  was  deterioration:  there  was  a  pretty  general  decline  in 
craftsmanship,  and  certain  occupations  in  which  the  race  at  one 
time  had  a  virtual  monopoly  were  lost.  But  gradually  the  Ne¬ 
groes  acquired  an  interest  in  land  ownership  and  gained  an 
entrance  into  a  more  varied  group  of  occupations.  A  small 
property-owning,  middle-class  group  emerged.  The  advance  was 
retarded  in  many  respects  by  prejudice  and  discrimination  but 
gains  were  made.  The  value  of  the  property  now  owned  by  Ne¬ 
groes  is  estimated  to  be  approximately  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollars. 


Occupational  Distribution 

At  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  Negroes  ten  years  of  age 
and  over  engaged  in  gainful  occupation  is  greater  than  in  any 
other  group  in  the  population.  In  1930  there  were  5,503,535  Ne¬ 
groes  gainfully  employed,  which  was  59.2  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
population  of  ten  years  or  over.  Ten  years  earlier,  the  number 
was  4,824,151  or  59.9  per  cent  of  the  total  of  these  age  groups. 
The  foreign-born  whites,  who  are  closest  to  the  Negroes  in  this 
respect,  had  60.3  per  cent  employed  in  1910  and  57.4  per  cent  in 
1920  and  56.1  per  cent  in  1930. 

The  following  table  gives  the  facts  in  regard  to  employment 
for  the  different  divisions  of  the  population  at  the  last  three 
enumerations. 

Percentage  of  the  Population  10  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Engaged 


in  Gainful 

Occupations  : 

1910-1930 

Class  of  Population 

1910 

1920 

1930 

All  Classes 

53.3 

50.3 

49.5 

Native  White 

49.0 

47.4 

47.0 

Foreign-born  White 

60.3 

57.4 

56.1 

Negro 

71.0 

59.9 

59.2 

Other  Colored 

61.1 

53.4 

51.2 
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The  high  percentage  of  Negroes  employed  is  due  in  large  part 
to  the  number  of  women  workers,  and  the  sharp  decrease  in  the 
decade  ending  in  1920  was  due  to  the  change  in  the  percentage 
of  women  workers.  There  were  more  men  gainfully  employed  in 
1920  than  in  1910  though  the  percentage  employed  fell  from 
87.4  to  81.1;  there  was  a  further  percentage  decline  to  80.2  in 
1930  though  the  total  number  employed  increased.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  Negro  men  gainfully  employed  was  less  at  each 
enumeration  than  was  that  of  certain  other  population  groups. 
The  percentage  of  men  gainfully  employed  by  different  popula¬ 
tion  classes  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Percentage  of  Males  10  Years  Old  and  Over  Gainfully  Occupied: 

1910-1930 


Class 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Total 

81.3 

78.2 

76.2 

Native  White 

77.9 

75.1 

73.4 

Foreign-born  White 

90.0 

89.3 

88.4 

Negro 

87.4 

81.1 

80.2 

Other  Races 

80.8 

75.4 

78.0 

In  the  decade  ending  in  1920  the  percentage  of  women  em¬ 
ployed  declined  from  54.7  per  cent  to  38.9  per  cent  and  there  was 
an  actual  as  well  as  a  percental  decline.  In  1930  the  per  cent 
employed  was  the  same  as  in  1920  though  there  was  a  gross  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  females  over  ten  years  old  gainfully 
occupied  from  1,571,289  in  1920  to  1,840,642  in  1930.  At  each 
enumeration  the  percentage  of  Negro  women  employed  was 
greater  than  for  any  other  population  group. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  facts  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  women  in  1910,  1920,  and  1930. 


Percentage  of  Women  10  Years  Old  and  Over  Gainfully  Occupied: 

1910-1930 


Class 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Total 

23.4 

21.1 

22.0 

Native  White 

19.2 

19.3 

20.5 

Foreign-born  White 

21.7 

18.4 

18.8 

Negro 

54.7 

38.9 

38.9 

Other  Races 

17.6 

13.7 

15.2 
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During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  somewhat  marked 
improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  the  Negroes.  This  is 
reflected  in  the  decline  in  the  number  of  women  employed  and 
in  the  shift  in  numbers  in  different  occupations.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  Negro  women  in  the  chief  occupations 
in  which  they  are  gainfully  employed. 

Number  of  Negro  Women,  10  Years  Old  and  Over,  in  the  Chief 
Occupations  of  Negro  Women:  1930 

Occupations  Number  Employed 


1  Occupations 

1,840,642 

Servants 

727,342 

Farm  Laborers  (wage  workers) 

120,114 

Farmers  (owners  and  tenants) 

76,422 

Laundry  Operatives 

47,546 

Teachers 

45,672 

Waiters 

17,628 

Tobacco  factory  operatives 

14,976 

Hairdressers  and  manicurists 

12,816 

Janitors  and  Sextons 

6,033 

Clerks 

4,930 

General  Labor 

4,620 

Elevator  tenders 

4,443 

Saleswomen 

4,378 

Retail  Dealers 

3,849 

Labor  in  tobacco  factories 

3,391 

Cleaning  and  pressing-shop  workers 

3,200 

Musicians  and  Teachers  of  Music 

2,836 

Laborers  (cotton  mills) 

2,050 

The  bulk  of  Negro  workers  are  employed  in  a  comparatively 
few  lines.  In  1910  the  percentage  of  the  gainfully  employed  in 
the  five  main  occupations  was  as  follows:  agricultural  pursuits 
54.6;  domestic  and  personal  service  21.6;  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  pursuits  12.6;  trade  and  transportation  7.2;  pro¬ 
fessional  service  1.3.  In  1920  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 
agricultural  pursuits  44.2;  domestic  and  personal  service  22.0; 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  18.7;  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation  9.4;  professional  service  1.7. 

The  present  distribution  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  234 
which  allows  a  comparison  of  Negro  workers  with  the  gainfully 
employed  of  other  population  groups. 
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Percentage  Distribution  by  General  Occupational  Divisions  of 
Gainful  Workers  10  Years  Old  and  Over,  by  Racial  Classes:  1930 


Native-  Foreign- 


General  Division 
of  Occupations 

Total 

Negro 

Born 

White 

Born 

White 

Other 

Races 

All  Occupations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture 

21.4 

36.1 

21.4 

9.1 

39.4 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

Extraction  of  Minerals 

2.0 

1.4 

1.9 

3.1 

2.6 

Manufacturing  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Industries 

28.9 

18.6 

27.5 

44.1 

21.1 

Transportation  and  Com¬ 
munication 

7.9 

7.2 

8.2 

6.6 

10.9 

Trade 

12.5 

3.3 

13.7 

13.7 

6.7 

Public  Service  (not  else¬ 
where  classified) 

1.8 

0.9 

1.9 

1.6 

0.9 

Professional  Service 

6.7 

2.5 

7.9 

4.4 

1.9 

Domestic  and  Personal  Serv¬ 
ice 

10.1 

28.6 

6.6 

12.7 

14.5 

Clerical  Occupations 

8.2 

0.7 

10.4 

4.1 

1.3 

It  is  clear  from  the  figures  that  the  Negroes  are  rather  rapidly 
shifting  from  agriculture  to  other  pursuits.  In  most  lines  there 
has  been  a  gradual  advance  in  the  amount  of  Negro  employment. 
But  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  Negroes  is  still  excessive 

Distribution  of  Gainful  Workers  10  Years  Old  and  Over  by  General 

Divisions  of  Occupations:  1930 

Occupations  Distribution  per  1,000  Gainfully  Occupied 


Negro 

Native  W hite 

Foreign- 
born  White 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Agriculture 

361 

214 

91 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service 

286 

66 

127 

Manufacturing  and  Mechan¬ 
ical  Industries 

186 

275 

441 

Transportation,  etc. 

72 

82 

66 

Trade 

33 

137 

127 

Professional  Service 

25 

79 

44 

Extraction  of  Metals 

14 

19 

31 

Public  Service  (not  elsewhere 
classified) 

9 

19 

16 

Clerical  Occupation 

7 

104 

41 

Forestry  and  Fishing 

6 

5 

6 
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in  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  domestic  service.  In  these 
occupations,  they  comprise  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  per¬ 
sons  so  employed. 

The  distribution  of  Negro  labor  in  the  chief  classes  of  Negro 
occupations  is  given  in  the  following  table  which  allows  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  occupational  distribution  of  the  native  and 
foreign-born  whites. 


The  Negro  Farmers 

At  all  times  the  Negroes  have  been  engaged  in  largest  numbers 
in  the  agricultural  pursuits.  Of  the  Negroes  ten  years  old  and 
over  gainfully  employed  in  1930,  36.1  per  cent  were  in  some  form 
of  agriculture.  With  the  exception  of  the  relatively  small  group 
classed  as  “other  races”  (Mexicans,  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipinos,  Hindus,  Koreans,  Hawaiians,  etc.)  this  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  per  cent  of  agricultural  workers  in  any  other  class 
of  the  population:  the  percentage  of  the  total  population,  and  of 
the  native  white,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  was  in  each 
case  21.4.  Of  the  foreign-born  white,  only  9.1  per  cent  were 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  the  case  of  males  the  per¬ 
centages  were  as  follows:  total  25.1;  Negro  40.7;  native  white 
26.0;  foreign-born  white  10.3;  other  races  41.8. 

The  percentages  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  were  less  for 
each  racial  group  than  in  the  earlier  decades.  In  1910,  54.6  per 
cent  of  the  Negroes,  33.8  per  cent  of  the  native  white,  and  32.5 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  40.1  per  cent  of  the  other  race  groups 
were  so  engaged.  In  1920,  25.6  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed 
population  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  percentage 
of  Negroes  so  engaged  was  44.2,  the  percentage  of  native  whites 
was  26.3,  the  percentage  of  the  foreign-born  white  was  11.2,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  other  race  groups  was  41.3. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  have  made  advances  in  a 
number  of  occupations,  agriculture  is  still  the  most  important 
pursuit  and  they  form  an  important  part  of  the  agricultural 
workers  of  the  country.  This  is  a  condition  of  long  standing.  In 
1910,  they  composed  22.9  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  workers  of 
the  country;  in  1920,  they  composed  20.0  per  cent;  and  in  1930, 
they  composed  19.0  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  Negro  farm  operators  has  increased  irregularly 
during  the  present  century.  In  1900,  the  number  of  Negro  farm 
operators  was  746,715;  in  1910  the  number  was  893,370;  in 
1920,  the  number  was  925,708;  and  in  1930,  the  number  was 
882,850.  The  increase  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  Negro 
population;  the  Negro  numbers  increased  over  3,000,000 — 
nearly  35  per  cent;  the  Negro  farms  increased  about  18  per  cent. 
In  the  decade  1920-1930,  there  was  a  decrease  of  4.6  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  Negro  farm  operators.  This  was  parallel  with 
the  movement  of  white  farm  operators  which  represented  a  de¬ 
crease  of  2.3  per  cent  during  the  decade.  Of  the  total  number  of 
Negro  farm  operators,  98.7  per  cent  were  in  the  South  in  1930. 
In  the  South  the  number  of  Negro  farmers  decreased  44,659;  in 
the  North  and  West  the  number  increased — 1,724  in  the  North 
and  77  in  the  West. 

A  much  smaller  percentage  of  Negro  than  of  white  farmers 
own  the  land  they  cultivate.  About  one-fifth  of  the  Negroes  and 
over  three-fifths  of  the  white  farmers  own  the  property  they  are 
operating.  In  1930  there  were  181,016  Negro  owned  farms  and 
700,911  Negro  tenant  farms.  The  owners  were  20.5  per  cent  and 
the  tenants  79.4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  white  farm  oper¬ 
ators,  3,365,674  or  62.6  per  cent  were  owners  and  1,954,137  or 
36.4  per  cent  were  tenants. 

The  number  of  farm  owners  of  each  race  decreased  during  the 
past  decade  and  the  amount  of  farm  tenancy  correspondingly 
increased.  There  was,  in  the  Negro  group,  a  decrease  of  over 
37,000  farm  owners.  The  percentage  of  Negro-owned  farms  is 
greater  in  the  North  and  West  than  in  the  South:  in  the  West 
over  one-half  (57.0  per  cent)  of  the  Negro  farmers  are  farm 
owners;  in  the  North  over  one-third  (39.8  per  cent)  own  the  land 
they  till;  in  the  South  about  one-fifth  (20.2  per  cent)  of  the 
Negro  farm  operating  group  are  owners.  The  Negro  farm  groups 
are  mostly  in  the  South;  some  98.7  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  en¬ 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  are  in  the  southern  states. 

The  average  size  of  Negro-owned  farms  is  considerably  below 
that  of  farms  owned  by  white  farmers,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  average  to  decrease.  In  1910  the  average  acreage  per  farm 
of  all  land  owned  by  white  farmers  was  156.3  acres;  in  1920, 
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this  average  acreage  had  increased  to  168.0;  in  1930  the  average 
acreage  per  white  farmer  was  179.6  acres.  The  colored-owned 
farms,  chiefly  Negro,  in  1910  averaged  79.1  acres;  in  1920  the 
average  acreage  had  decreased  to  71.6;  in  1930  the  average 
acreage  was  68.0  acres.  The  average  acreage  of  Negro-owned 
farms  in  1930  was  61.9  acres.  The  smaller  average  size  of  the 
Negro-owned  farms  is  in  part  due  to  location:  nearly  all  Negro- 
owned  farms  are  in  the  South  and,  generally  speaking,  the  size 
of  all  farms  is  smaller  in  the  South  than  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  size  of  Negro  and  white  operated  farms  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  in  1920  and  1930  is  given  in  the  following 
table. 


Average  Acreage  per  Farm  of  Negro  and  White  Operators, 

By  Sections:  1920  and  1930 


Section 

Negroes 

Whites 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

United  States 

44.8 

42.6 

165.7 

176.0 

The  South 

44.3 

42.2 

135.2 

130.3 

The  North 

81.9 

64.9 

156.5 

166.5 

The  West 

163.7 

145.4 

369.8 

446.6 

The  value  of  Negro-owned  land  has  fluctuated  violently  in  the 
recent  decades.  In  1910  the  valuation  of  all  colored-owned  farm 
property  (land  and  buildings)  was  $440,922,439;  in  1920  the 
valuation  was  $648,760,084.  This  remarkable  increase  was  due 
to  the  general  rise  in  the  valuation  of  all  farm  property  in  the 
decade,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  valuation  of  farm  property  in 
the  South  increased  more,  proportionally,  than  did  similar  values 
in  the  North  and  West.  In  1930,  the  valuation  of  all  colored- 
owned  farm  land  and  buildings  was  set  at  $410,534,526;  that  of 
the  Negroes  was  set  at  $334,451,396. 

The  average  value  of  lands  and  buildings  is  much  less  for  Ne¬ 
groes  than  for  whites.  In  the  United  States  in  1910,  the  average 
value  of  Negro  farms  was  reported  as  $22.23  per  acre;  the 
average  value  of  white  farms  was  reported  as  $40.57  per  acre. 
In  1920,  the  average  value  per  acre  of  Negro  land  and  buildings 
was  $54.49;  in  1930  it  was  $37.32.  The  average  value  per  acre 
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of  land  and  buildings  on  farms  operated  by  whites  was  $70.02 
in  1920  and  $48.94  in  1930. 

Negro  Tenant  Farming 

The  typical  Negro  farmer  is  a  tenant  rather  than  an  independ¬ 
ent  farm  owner.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  Negro  farmers  are 
owners  or  part  owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate ;  approximately 
four-fifths  are  tenants.  In  1930,  some  15.8  per  cent  were  classed 
as  owners  and  4.7  per  cent  as  part  owners,  11.1  per  cent  were 
cash  tenants,  44.7  per  cent  were  croppers,  and  23.5  per  cent  were 
classed  as  other  tenants.  The  percentage  distribution  at  the  last 
three  enumerations  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  country. 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Negro  Farm  Tenants:  1910-1930 


Section 

1910 

1920 

1930 

United  States 

75.3 

76.2 

79.4 

The  South 

75.9 

76.6 

79.7 

The  North 

35.9 

36.1 

59.3 

The  West 

15.6 

28.6 

39.8 

The  large  southern  plantations  are  commonly  subdivided  into 
an  acreage  that  a  single  family  can  operate.  These  small  plots  are 
rented  by  the  season  and  worked  by  the  renter  and  his  family. 
The  degree  of  independence  of  the  renter  depends  upon  his  ability 
and  financial  responsibility.  If  he  pays  a  cash  rent  he  is  free  from 
supervision  and  interference. 

But  the  typical  Negro  renter  is  without  means,  and  gives  a 
share  of  the  crop  in  lieu  of  a  money  rent.  This  system  developed 
through  trial  and  error  in  the  period  of  readjustment  of  the  labor 
to  the  land  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  overthrow  of  the 
slave  labor  system  left  the  Negroes  with  the  problem  of  making 
a  living.  Their  chief  asset  was  physical  strength  but  they  were 
wholly  irresponsible  and  not  disposed  to  work  beyond  the  neces¬ 
sary  minimum.  In  order  to  hold  the  necessary  labor  until  the 
crop  was  harvested  the  planters  would  employ  the  Negro  for  a 
period  of  six  months  or  a  year,  the  wage  not  to  be  paid  until  the 
end  of  the  period  of  employment,  the  planter  furnishing  rations 
for  the  Negro  and  his  family  during  the  period  of  employment. 
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Another  common  arrangement  was  to  pay  a  monthly  wage  and 
to  furnish  in  addition  a  plot  of  ground  that  the  laborer  might 
cultivate  for  his  own  profit,  the  landlord  furnishing  teams,  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  seed  and  allowing  the  man  certain  days  of  each 
week  to  cultivate  and  harvest  his  crop.  The  four-day  plan  was 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  Negro  worked  four  days  for  the 
employer  and  was  allowed  the  other  days  to  cultivate  a  plot 
furnished  him  by  the  landlord  who  also  provided  the  seed,  stock, 
and  farm  implements.  The  laborer  under  this  arrangement  re¬ 
ceived  a  weekly  ration.  Out  of  the  various  experiments  tried  the 
share-crop  system  gradually  developed  and  at  the  present  time 
a  very  large  percentage,  approximately  two-fifths,  of  the  south¬ 
ern  Negro  farm  tenants  are  croppers. 

In  this  arrangement  the  tenant  is  supplied  with  tools,  ma¬ 
chinery,  seed,  and  other  necessaries  as  well  as  with  land  and 
farm  equipment  in  return  for  which  the  landlord  receives  a 
stipulated  share  of  the  crop,  usually  fifty  per  cent.  In  another 
system  of  tenancy  rather  widely  practiced  in  certain  parts  of  the 
South,  the  tenant  furnishes  the  stock,  implements,  seed,  and 
fertilizer,  paying  the  landlord  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
crop  produced.  A  common  division  is  one-fourth  of  the  cotton 
and  one-third  of  the  corn  and  other  crops.  In  either  arrangement 
the  tenant  furnishes  the  labor.  The  landlord  frequently  advances 
the  tenant  money  or  provisions  which  stand  as  a  charge  against 
his  share  of  the  crop.  If  the  tenant  neglects  the  crop,  and  the 
typical  share  cropper,  whether  Negro  or  white,  is  not  inclined 
to  do  more  work  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  landlord  may 
hire  the  necessary  labor  and  deduct  the  cost  from  the  tenant’s 
share  of  the  crop. 

The  system,  which  grew  up  and  persists  because  of  the  poverty 
and  weakness  of  the  southern  white  and  Negro  peasantry,  often 
operates  to  keep  the  cropper  dependent.  The  landlord  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  financial  investment  and  assumes  the  risk  of  crop 
failure.  Consequently,  he  takes  a  very  active  interest  in,  and 
assumes  supervision  of,  the  tenant’s  activity.  The  value  of  the 
arrangement  varies  with  the  character  of  the  landlord.  The  aver¬ 
age  cropper  is  uneducated  and  dull,  often  stupid  and  irresponsi¬ 
ble.  The  landlord’s  supervision  may  determine  the  success  rather 
than  the  failure  of  the  joint  enterprise  and  be  as  much  to  the 
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advantage  of  the  tenant  as  to  the  land  owner.  The  tenant  receives 
the  supervision  needed  to  be  successful.  It  is  the  system  that  has 
enabled  the  Negroes  in  the  South  to  make  such  agricultural  ad¬ 
vance  as  they  have;  it  has  led  to  the  independence  of  many 
ambitious  and  industrious  Negroes. 

Toward  the  Negro  croppers  the  landlords,  by  choice  or  neces¬ 
sity,  often  assume  a  patriarchal  attitude.  They  care  for  them  in 
sickness,  settle  family  and  community  quarrels,  protect  them 
from  exploitation  by  others,  and  see  that  they  are  fed,  clothed, 
and  cared  for  in  time  of  disaster. 

The  system  contains  latent  possibilities  of  fraud  and  exploita¬ 
tion;  the  dishonest  landlord  may  take  advantage  of  the  system. 
The  average  Negro  cropper  will  spend  as  much  money  during 
the  season  as  the  man  who  is  financing  him  will  permit.  He  is 
sometimes  charged  exorbitant  rates  for  money  and  supplies  ad¬ 
vanced  and  may  end  the  year  so  deeply  in  debt  to  the  landlord 
that  his  share  of  the  crop  may  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  obliga¬ 
tion.  The  supplies  are  often  furnished  from  a  plantation  store 
and  the  tenant  not  allowed  to  buy  elsewhere.  This  is  a  method  of 
protecting  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  but  one  that  can  be 
used  by  the  unscrupulous  landlord  for  purposes  of  robbing  the 
tenants.  The  “classing”  of  cotton  requires  a  degree  of  skill  and 
ability  that  the  Negro  commonly  does  not  possess  and  the  dis¬ 
honest  planter  profits  by  taking  advantage  of  this  ignorance. 

The  common  desire  of  the  Negroes  is  to  escape  the  supervision 
of  the  landlords.  This  they  can  do  by  becoming  renters,  paying 
cash  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
crop  failure.  The  landlords,  too,  are  glad  to  free  themselves  of 
responsibility  and  rent  without  risk.  But  success  still  very  largely 
depends  upon  the  continuous  and  minute  supervision  from  which 
both  landlord  and  tenant  wish  to  be  free. 

Negro  Peonage 

A  type  of  debt  slavery,  often  loosely  referred  to  as  peonage, 
has  frequently  developed  in  the  South  from  the  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  the  laws  governing  labor  contracts  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  operation  of  the  criminal  law  and  penal  system  on  the  other. 

The  paternalistic  system  of  agriculture  may  be  a  great  aid  to 
the  penniless  Negro  who  is  ambitious  to  establish  himself  as  an 
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independent  farm  operator.  It  tides  him  through  periods  of 
scarcity,  provides  him  the  means  necessary  to  the  successful 
harvesting  of  his  crop,  and  affords  him  the  advice  and  direction 
of  a  landlord  who  has  assumed  the  financial  responsibility  for  the 
enterprise. 

But  the  tenant  in  the  situation  loses  some  of  his  independence ; 
he  is  in  the  debt  of  another  person  and  subject  to  that  person’s 
supervision.  Because  of  poor  judgment,  crop  failure,  or  other  rea¬ 
son  he  may  be  unable  to  discharge  his  obligation  and  virtually 
cease  to  be  a  free  person.  As  a  protection  to  the  landlord  he  may 
be  required  to  remain  on  the  plantation  until  he  has  by  another 
crop  worked  out  the  debt  contracted.  It  may  be  necessary  that 
he  borrow  in  order  to  live,  thereby  going  deeper  into  debt,  and 
his  obligations  may  become  such  that  he  virtually  becomes  a  serf. 
An  unscrupulous  planter,  by  indulging  the  shiftless  tendency  of 
the  Negro  tenant  and  his  disposition  to  borrow  against  the  crop, 
may  get  a  tenant  so  deeply  in  debt  that  the  tenant’s  share  of  the 
crop  will  not  cover  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness.  In  such  case 
the  tenant  is  legally  bound  to  the  plantation  until  the  obligation 
is  discharged. 

The  criminal  law  and  practice  of  many  of  the  southern  states 
has  fostered  another  and  slightly  different  type  of  slavery.  In  the 
case  of  Negro  petty  offenders  it  has  been  customary  to  impose  a 
fine-work  sentence,  that  is,  the  offender  has  the  choice  of  paying 
a  cash  fine  or  working  a  specified  number  of  days  in  the  chain 
gang.  The  offenders  are  commonly  unable  to  pay  the  fine.  In 
such  cases  the  fine  may  be  paid  by  a  white  friend  and  the  Negro 
freed.  In  some  cases  it  is  paid  by  the  employer  or  planter  on 
agreement  that  the  offender  work  out  the  amount  for  him  at  a 
small  wage,  perhaps  fifty  cents  a  day.  On  such  agreement  the 
contract  labor  law  allows  the  planter  to  hold  the  convict  until  the 
debt  is  paid.  The  offender  is  then  charged  for  food,  clothing,  and 
money  advanced  him  by  his  employer.  If  the  offender  runs  away, 
refuses  to  work,  or  disobeys  the  commands  of  the  master  he  may 
be  returned  to  jail  and  this  results  in  the  imposition  of  a  new 
sentence. 

Obviously,  the  system  is  open  to  abuse  and  often  is  grossly 
abused.  Plantation  owners  and  employers  may  conspire  with  the 
authorities  to  recruit  cheap  labor  in  this  manner.  Negroes  may 
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be  arrested  for  slight  offenses  and  farmed  out  to  employers.  The 
shiftlessness  and  extravagance  of  the  offenders  are  then  taken 
advantage  of  and  instead  of  discharging  the  obligations  they 
may  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt ;  the  white  man  is  the  book¬ 
keeper  and  his  statement  of  the  account  is  accepted  by  the  court. 
With  or  without  the  consent  of  the  debtor,  the  employer  may  sell 
or  transfer  his  claim  against  the  Negro  to  some  other  farmer  who 
is  in  need  of  labor.  This  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  selling  the 
Negro. 

Other  laws  also  foster  peonage.  For  example,  the  probation 
law  of  Georgia,  passed  in  1913,  allowed  the  defendant,  in  coun¬ 
ties  having  no  regular  salaried  probation  officer,  to  serve  a  sen¬ 
tence  outside  the  jail  or  chain  gang  under  the  supervision  of  the 
court.  The  purpose  was  doubtless  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  evils 
of  the  penal  system  so  far  as  young  children  were  concerned.  The 
court  was  allowed  to  appoint  a  volunteer  probation  officer  to  aid 
the  probationer  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  probation.  Since 
only  a  few  of  the  counties  had  regularly  appointed  probation 
officers,  the  delinquents  were  farmed  out.  Like  the  practice 
above,  this  plan  was  open  to  grave  abuse  and  was  often  grossly 
abused.  The  parole  law  of  1908  was  also  grossly  abused  in  this 
way  through  the  provision  that  made  it  possible  for  a  prisoner, 
after  serving  a  minimum  time,  to  be  paroled  to  an  individual  for 
an  indefinite  period  which  might  be  for  years. 

In  recent  years,  legalized  peonage  through  the  leasing  out  of 
convicts  has  stopped :  its  legislative  basis  was  declared  unconsti¬ 
tutional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1911.  That  the 
practice  has  not  ceased  is  evident  from  time  to  time  in  exposures 
that  come  to  public  attention.  There  is  no  strong  public  opinion 
opposed  to  it  and  the  employer  is  often  a  law  unto  himself.  It  has 
attracted  wide  comment  because  of  its  spectacular  features  but 
is  of  trifling  importance  in  comparison  with  the  type  of  peonage 
inherent  in  the  tenant  system  operated  by  powerful  landlords 
and  weak  and  ignorant  Negroes. 

The  Negro  in  Industry 

Negro  workers  have  been  and  still  are  a  comparatively  un¬ 
important  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation.  In  various 
non-manufacturing  pursuits  their  labor  has  always  been  in  de- 
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mand  but  within  the  industrial  field  they  have  been  for  the  most 
part  restricted  to  unskilled  work.  Even  in  the  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions  they  have  been  in  many  cases  unable  to  succeed  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  recent  immigrants.  They  have  had  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  have  made  little  advance  in  the  skilled  trades.  In  the 
decade  prior  to  the  World  War  there  was  a  steady  migration  of 
northern  Negroes  to  the  South  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not 
earn  a  living  in  the  North  in  competition  with  immigrant  labor. 

The  outbreak  of  the  World  War  gave  the  Negroes  an  industrial 
opportunity  they  had  not  previously  enjoyed.  The  stoppage  of 
immigration,  the  army  mobilization,  and  the  sudden  stimulation 
of  industrial  activity  created  a  scarcity  of  common  labor.  Men 
and  women  were  needed  in  large  numbers  to  do  work  supplying 
food,  clothing,  and  war  supplies  and  to  take  the  place  of  more 
efficient  men  sent  elsewhere.  To  secure  workers  the  industrial 
plants  stimulated  a  flow  from  the  great  reservoir  of  black  labor 
in  the  South.  There  was  a  general  exodus  of  Negroes  from  the 
South:  approximately  one-third  of  a  million  migrated  during  the 
decade  ending  in  1920.  After  the  emergency,  in  the  period  of 
readjustment,  there  was  a  disposition  to  replace  Negro  workers 
or  use  them  in  less  skilled  capacities  and  at  lower  pay.  In  the  fall 
of  1922  there  was  a  renewal  of  this  migratory  movement.  The 
imposition  of  new  restrictions  on  immigration  and  the  expanding 
business  created  a  demand  for  unskilled  labor  and  the  industrial 
plants  again  turned  to  the  southern  Negro  supply.  Probably  one- 
half  million  Negroes  migrated  northward  within  the  following 
year.  A  considerable  percentage  of  these  migrants  found  work, 
chiefly  as  common  laborers,  in  the  steel  industry,  in  the  packing 
plants,  in  coal  mining,  and  in  various  other  industries. 

The  initial  employment  of  Negroes  in  industry  was  due  in 
nearly  all  cases  to  the  fact  that  white  laborers  were  not  available. 
Their  adaptability  to  skilled  labor  has  not  everywhere  been  ac¬ 
cepted  and  in  processes  demanding  highly  skilled  work  they  have 
not  been  widely  employed.  And  in  work  that  assumes  the  mastery 
of  a  trade — painting,  carpentry,  brick-laying,  and  the  like — they 
are  seldom  considered  if  other  labor  is  available.  A  general  belief 
persists  that  Negroes  are  not  fitted  to  perform  technical  tasks 
of  other  than  a  routine  nature.  The  reputation  that  the  race  has 
had  for  shiftlessness  and  undependability  has  militated  against 
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the  employment  of  individuals  in  positions  of  responsibility. 
When  individuals  have  been  given  a  trial  at  skilled  labor  the 
results  have  sometimes  been  surprising  to  employers  and  super¬ 
intendents.  On  the  other  hand,  many  employers  who  have  used 
Negro  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  believe  them  to  be  less 
satisfactory  than  white  laborers.  Reports  from  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  Negroes.  The 
difference  lies  probably  in  the  fact  of  greater  experience  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  types  of  pursuits.  If  the  Negroes  are  to  gain  and 
hold  a  place  in  industry  they  must  do  so  by  measuring  up  to 
prevailing  labor  standards — or  above  them.  Sentiment  and  in¬ 
ertia  may  help  or  hinder  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  but  in  the 
end  their  success  will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  meet  competi¬ 
tion. 

A  number  of  facts  for  which  the  Negroes  themselves  are  in  no 
way  responsible  have  operated  severely  to  limit  their  occupa¬ 
tional  field  and  virtually  to  exclude  them  from  many  occupations. 
They  are  seldom  employed  for  positions  that  entail  authority 
over  white  workers,  and  the  popular  prejudice  against  them  in 
certain  relations  often  prevents  the  advancement  of  competent 
men.  Promotion  would  sometimes  raise  unpleasant  social  ques¬ 
tions.  In  other  cases  to  advance  a  competent  Negro  worker  and 
allow  him  to  occupy  a  position  in  which  he  would  be  the  superior 
of  white  workers  would  antagonize  the  latter  and  thus  tend  to 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  A  similar  thing  is  true  in  regard 
to  work  that  implies  association  on  an  equal  footing  with  white 
employees;  Negroes  are  rarely  employed  or  advanced  to  such 
positions.  If  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  that  the  employees 
must  meet  customers  in  any  capacity  other  than  that  of  menials, 
the  Negro  has  no  chance  of  employment.  Only  white  persons  are 
employed  as  sales  people,  conductors,  motormen  on  street  cars, 
solicitors,  and  the  like  when  white  people  are  the  customers.  The 
employer  in  such  cases  is  merely  making  a  business  adjustment 
to  the  racial  attitudes  of  the  public  his  business  serves. 

The  Negro  and  the  Labor  Unions 

The  entrance  of  the  Negroes  into  skilled  industry  has  been 
consistently  and  at  times  bitterly  opposed  by  the  labor  unions. 
The  efforts  of  these  organizations  have  been  so  to  restrict  and 
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monopolize  skilled  labor  as  to  force  the  payment  of  a  living  wage. 
The  idea  has  been  current  among  white  workmen  that  the  Ne¬ 
groes  should  be  crushed  and  eliminated  whenever  their  labor 
seems  to  compete  with  that  of  white  men. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  consistently  expressed 
itself  as  opposed  to  racial  discrimination.  But  the  Federation 
cannot  control  the  attitude  of  the  individual  or  affiliated  unions 
and  these  separate  organizations  have  in  general  discriminated 
against  or  refused  to  admit  Negroes.  The  friendly  attitude  of 
the  Federation  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  locals  affiliated 
directly  with  the  national  organization.  Of  the  affiliated  unions, 
some  expressly  bar  Negroes  from  membership;  in  certain  cases 
the  local  chapters  exclude  them  even  though  they  may  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  national  or  international  unions.  Other 
unions  have  no  Negro  members  though  they  do  not  expressly  ex¬ 
clude  them.  In  some  cases  this  is  explained  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  no  Negroes  following  the  trade  or  that  if  there  are  such 
they  have  not  applied  for  membership. 

The  types  of  union  relations  in  the  present  may  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marized  under  several  categories  arranged  in  order  of  increasing 
degrees  of  friendliness  toward  Negro  membership. 

A  large  number  of  national  and  international  organizations 
specifically  exclude  Negroes  by  constitutional  provisions.  Among 
these  organizations  are  the  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron 
Shipbuilders  and  Helpers  of  America;  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
way  Carmen  of  America;  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em¬ 
ployees;  the  Brotherhood  of  Dining  Car  Conductors;  the  Order 
of  Sleeping  Car  Conductors;  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
of  America;  the  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engi¬ 
neers  ;  the  International  Association  of  Machinists ;  the  Railway 
Mail  Association;  the  National  Organization  of  Masters,  Mates 
and  Pilots;  the  Neptune  Association;  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers;  the  Switchmen’s  Union  of  North  America; 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers;  the  Commercial  Telegra¬ 
phers  Union  of  America;  the  American  Train  Dispatchers 
Association;  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wire  Weavers’  Protective  Association;  the  Railroad  Yard- 
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masters  of  America;  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North 
America.  These  various  organizations,  which  pretty  well  cover 
the  various  branches  of  commercial  transportation,  include  some 
400,000  members  and  exclude  perhaps  40,000  Negroes  who,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  race  discrimination,  would  be  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  The  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers’  union  permits  auxiliary 
locals  of  Negro  helpers  but  does  not  allow  Negroes  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  to  blacksmiths.  The  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  and  the  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers’  Association 
admit  Negro  members  but  bar  them  from  office  holding  and 
representation  in  conventions. 

Certain  unions  which  do  not  specifically  bar  Negroes  from 
membership  discourage  it  and  either  exclude  them  or  keep  the 
numbers  very  small.  The  Electrical  Workers,  with  some  140,000 
members,  have  practically  no  Negro  members  though  there  are 
perhaps  1,200  Negroes  eligible  for  membership.  The  Sheet  Metal 
Workers  have  no  Negro  members.  The  Plasterers’  Union  has 
very  few  Negro  members  though  there  are  perhaps  6,000  Ne¬ 
groes  eligible.  The  Plumbers’  and  Steam  Fitters’  Union  has  no 
Negro  members.  The  Flint  Glass  Workers  organization  has  no 
provision  against  Negroes  but  admits  no  Negro  members.  The 
Journeymen  Tailors’  Association  has  a  very  limited  number  of 
Negro  members. 

Another  group  of  unions  admits  Negroes  but  does  not  en¬ 
courage  their  membership.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Carpenters’ 
Union  with  about  one-third  of  a  million  members;  they  have  only 
a  few  hundred  Negro  members  though  there  are  perhaps  30,000 
Negro  carpenters.  The  painters  have  admitted  only  two  or  three 
hundred  of  some  10,000  Negro  painters.  In  part  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Negroes  in  these  unions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  union  mem¬ 
bership  often  operates  to  their  personal  disadvantage;  outside 
of  union  jurisdiction  they  can  bargain  individually,  within  the 
union  white  workers  are  generally  given  preference  over  them  by 
employers. 

One  group  of  unions  admits  Negroes  freely  but  only  to  sepa¬ 
rate  unions.  The  Musicians’  Union  with  a  membership  of  close 
to  125,000  has  some  3,000  Negro  members.  The  organization  of 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  has  about  1,000  Negroes  in  a 
total  membership  of  about  40,000.  Other  large  groups  with  sepa- 
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rate  Negro  unions  are  the  Journeymen  Barbers,  the  Laundry 
Workers,  the  Tobacco  Workers,  and  the  Union  of  Cooks  and 
Waiters. 

The  unions  which  admit  Negroes  freely  to  separate  and  mixed 
unions  include  the  Longshoremen,  the  Hod  Carriers  and  Com¬ 
mon  Building  Laborers,  and  the  Tunnel  Workers.  These  are  the 
unions  with  the  largest  Negro  memberships. 

Certain  unions  admit  Negroes  to  mixed  unions  only.  Chief  of 
these  are  the  United  Mine  Workers,  which  endeavors  to  prevent 
racial  discrimination,  and  the  Garment  Workers’  unions.  These 
two  groups  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  Negro  members. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  independent  Negro  unions  with 
a  few  thousand  members.  Chief  of  these  are  the  Railroad  Men’s 
Independent  and  Benevolent  Association,  the  Dining  Car  Men’s 
Association,  and  the  Pullman  Porters’  Organization. 

A  number  of  unions  have  few  or  no  Negro  members  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  few  or  no  Negroes  in  the  trades.  The  Pat¬ 
tern  Makers,  Operative  Potters,  Leather  Workers,  Metal  En¬ 
gravers,  and  others  have  no  Negro  members  because  the  trades 
are  largely  or  exclusively  restricted  to  whites  who  will  not  work 
with  Negroes  nor  instruct  them  in  the  crafts. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  the  unions  as 
a  whole  has  greatly  curtailed  the  opportunities  of  the  Negroes  in 
industry.  The  Negroes’  first  and  often  their  only  entrance  into 
some  industries  has  been  secured  by  “scabbing”  in  time  of 
strikes;  the  only  reason  for  the  first  employment  being  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  inability  to  secure  other  labor.  The  attitude  of  the  unions 
has  in  many  cases  antagonized  the  Negroes.  They  remember  the 
discrimination  practiced  by  their  white  fellow  workers  and  look 
upon  the  employers  as  their  friends.  Overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
employer’s  only  interest  is  in  securing  an  efficient  labor  supply 
at  the  lowest  possible  wage,  they  side  with  them  rather  than  with 
other  workers  in  times  of  industrial  dispute.  The  Negro  workers 
are  often  advised  by  their  leaders  to  remain  outside  the  labor 
organizations  when  they  are  given  a  chance  to  join.  It  is  also  true 
-  that  the  Negro  workers  have  in  some  cases  profited  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  policy  of  white  unions,  their  exclusion  from  the  union 
being  the  thing  that  enabled  them  to  retain  a  place  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Since  the  policy  of  the  unions  is  to  insist  upon  a  uniform 
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wage  the  Negroes,  by  joining  the  unions  often  lose  all  chance  of 
employment:  if  compelled  to  pay  the  same  wage  to  Negro  as  to 
white  workers,  few  employers  hire  the  Negroes. 

The  Negro  workers  are  making  gains  in  organization.  The 
present-day  attitude  of  labor  leaders  is  in  general  favorable  to 
their  organization  and  inclusion  in  the  unions.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  all  workers  and  a 
consequent  growing  tolerance  of  the  black  men  in  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  is  coming  to  be  accepted  doctrine  in  labor  circles  that 
this  must  be  done  for  the  protection  of  all  workers  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  the  Negro  laborers. 

The  Negro  in  Business 

Negro  business  is  nearly  all  a  development  of  the  period  of 
freedom  and  in  major  part  a  development  of  very  recent  years. 
In  1866  the  establishments  conducted  by  members  of  the  race 
were  few  in  number  and  small  in  size.  The  Negro  Year  Book 
estimated  that  possibly  four  thousand  members  of  the  race  were 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  business  enterprise  at  the  time  of  the 
Emancipation.  In  this  total  it  included  such  activities  as  dress¬ 
making,  barbering,  draying,  huckstering,  and  the  like  as  well  as 
others  of  a  slightly  more  pretentious  nature,  but  all  were  small 
and  represented  a  very  trifling  capital  investment. 

The  same  authority  gives  the  following  in  table  on  page  249 
as  a  presumably  complete  list  of  all  business  enterprises  in  which 
in  1920  as  many  as  200  Negroes  were  engaged.  Approximately 
comparable  data  are  added  for  1930. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  list  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  were  small  undertakings  and  represented  a  very  small  out¬ 
lay  of  capital.  The  total  annual  amount  of  business  of  all  the 
concerns  is  estimated  liberally  at  $1,500,000,000.  The  enumera¬ 
tion  returns  of  1920  gave  41,473  as  the  number  of  Negroes 
engaged  in  various  sorts  of  business. 

The  first  nation-wide  census  of  retail  business  was  in  1930  for 
the  business  operations  of  the  preceding  year.  The  returns  for 
stores  operated  by  Negro  proprietors  were  classified  separately 
and,  in  states  with  numerous  Negroes,  by  the  kind  of  business. 
The  census  reported  25,701  stores  operated  by  Negroes  with 
sales  of  over  $100,000,000.  The  more  important  classifications 
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Business  Enterprises  in  Which  200  or  More  Negroes  are 

Engaged:  1920  and  1930 


1920 

1930 

Restaurant  and  lunch-room  keepers 

7,511 

10,543 

Grocers 

6,339 

7,547 

Truck  gardeners 

6,242 

Hucksters  and  peddlers 

3,194 

4,356 

Butchers  and  meat  dealers 

3,009 

Undesignated  retail  dealers 

2,123 

935 

Coal  and  wood  dealers 

1,754 

1,853 

Pool-room  attendants 

1,582 

4,120 

Undertakers 

1,558 

2,946 

Contractors  and  builders 

1,454 

2,570 

Real  estate  dealers 

1,369 

4,050 

Junk  and  rag  dealers 

1,132 

2,445 

Hotel  keepers  and  managers 

1,020 

1,064 

Proprietors  of  transfer  companies 

990 

1,878 

Drug  stores 

910 

1,482 

General  stores 

884 

807 

Produce  and  provisions,  dealers  in 

689 

Candy  and  confectionery 

573 

1,333 

Dairying 

526 

Fruit  growers 

345 

Manufacturers  and  proprietors  of  clothing  factories 

340 

460 

Garage  keepers  and  managers 

309 

646 

Stock  raising 

296 

Drygoods,  fancy  goods  and  notions 

262 

564 

Furniture 

256 

250 

Ice  dealers 

253 

775 

Jewelry 

224 

88 

Saw  and  planing  mill  proprietors 

219 

265 

Fruit  dealers 

216 

Buyers  and  shippers  of  grain  and  live  stock 

214 

149 

Employment  office  keepers 

213 

287 

were:  grocery  stores,  filling  stations,  restaurants  and 
rooms,  cigar  stores  and  cigar  stands,  and  drug  stores. 

lunch 

A  comparison  of  the  stores  operated  by  Negro  proprietors 
with  all  stores  shows  food  to  be  the  item  of  first  importance  in 
each  case.  But  it  is  an  item  of  much  greater  importance  in  Negro 
operated  stores  than  in  all  stores:  in  the  former  the  percentage 
is  36.25 ;  in  all  stores  of  the  United  States  the  percentage  is  22.07. 
Beyond  the  sale  of  food,  there  is  little  parallel  between  the  all 
stores  group  and  stores  under  Negro  proprietorship.  In  the  all 
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stores  group  automotive  products  are  19.58  per  cent  of  the  total; 
in  the  Negro  business  they  are  9.68  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
third  most  important  item  in  the  all  stores  group  is  general 
merchandise  with  13.12  per  cent  of  the  total;  in  the  Negro  oper¬ 
ated  business,  general  merchandise  is  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  total.  In  the  stores  under  Negro  proprietorship,  restaurants 
and  eating  places  occupy  second  place  with  2 1 .09  per  cent  of  the 
sales;  in  the  all  stores  group,  restaurants  and  eating  places  make 
only  4.33  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

The  general  comparison  shows  that  the  preponderance  of 
stores  under  Negro  proprietorship  are  those  that  may  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  very  small  scale  and  with  relatively  small  investment  in 
goods  and  wages.  Food  stores,  restaurants  and  eating  places,  and 
all  other  retail  stores  constitute  nearly  four-fifths  of  Negro  retail 
business;  of  all  stores  they  constitute  less  than  one-third. 

The  following  summary  tabulation  gives  a  view  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  kinds  of  business  reporting  net  sales  of  $100,000,000  and 
over,  and  of  the  absolute  and  relative  importance  of  stores  oper¬ 
ated  by  Negro  proprietors. 


Kinds  of  Retail  Business  Operated  by  Negro  Proprietors 

in  the  United  States:  1929 


Number 

Proprietors 

Number 

Net  Sales 

Kind  of  Business 

of 

and  Firm 

of 

in 

Stores 

Members 

Employ¬ 

ees 

Millions 

Total 

25,701 

28,243 

12,561 

101.1 

Principal  kinds,  total 

22,969 

24,979 

10,398 

83.4 

Grocery  stores 

8,450 

9,118 

1,475 

28.4 

Restaurants,  etc. 

5,729 

6,209 

4,742 

17.3 

Drug  stores 

712 

852 

955 

7.3 

General  stores 

761 

892 

229 

4.8 

Lunch  counters,  etc. 

2,189 

2,321 

683 

4.0 

Filling  stations 

799 

869 

302 

3.4 

Motor  vehicle  dealers 

39 

46 

166 

3.1 

All  other  food  stores 

631 

707 

182 

2.9 

Meat  markets 

537 

576 

252 

2.8 

Candy  stores,  etc. 

1,137 

1,193 

230 

2.6 

Garages  and  repair  shops 

732 

838 

525 

2.5 

Coal,  wood,  ice 

549 

594 

337 

2.1 

Cigar  stores,  etc. 

704 

764 

320 

2.1 
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Of  business  endeavors  of  more  individual  consequence,  the 
Negroes  have  been  most  successful  in  insurance.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  capital  involved  it  is  the  largest  field  of  business  they 
have  entered.  There  are  at  present,  according  to  the  1930  reports 
of  the  National  Negro  Insurance  Association,  21  companies  in 
the  Association  with  some  $260,000,000  insurance  in  force.  The 
total  assets  of  these  companies  was  reported  as  somewhat  over 
$18,000,000. 

In  1924  there  were  73  Negro  banks  doing  business.  Like  the 
insurance  companies,  they  were  all  small  concerns  and  catered 
chiefly  to  Negro  depositors  and  business  men.  The  total  capital 
of  the  73  institutions  was  $6,250,000;  the  annual  volume  of 
business  was  about  $100,000,000. 

At  present  the  number  of  banks  and  the  business  transacted 
are  considerably  reduced.  The  number  of  Negro  banks  in  1932 
was  reported  as  51  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $3,000,000  and 
resources  of  about  $20,000,000.  The  annual  volume  of  business 
was  reported  as  about  $75,000,000. 

An  additional  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  Negroes  in 
business  and  industry  comes  from  the  numbers  who  are  in  pro¬ 
prietary,  official,  managerial,  and  supervisory  pursuits.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  tabulation  gives  industries  and  occupations  with  200  or 
more  Negroes  in  some  official  or  other  responsible  capacity. 

Certain  Industries  and  Occupations  in  which  200  or  More 
Negroes  are  in  Proprietary  or  Other  Responsible  Capacity:  1930 


Industry  and  Occupations  Total  number 

Builders  and  building  contractors  2,410 

Suit,  coat,  and  overall  factories  370 

Saw  and  planing  mills  265 

Printing,  publishing  and  engraving  235 

Garages,  greasing  stations,  and  automobile  laundries  891 

Truck,  transfer,  and  cab  companies  1,916 

Banking  and  brokerage  270 

Insurance  511 

Automobile  agencies,  stores,  and  filling  stations  470 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  (except  automobiles)  31,479 

Hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses,  etc.  26,354 

Laundries  500 

Cleaning,  dyeing,  and  pressing  shops  1,754 
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The  Negroes  in  America  lack  business  experience  and  are 
limited  in  their  opportunities  to  obtain  it.  There  are  almost  no 
openings  in  white  establishments  for  Negro  youths  who  would 
learn;  the  type  of  position  commonly  open  affords  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  learn  the  business  technique.  The  going  business 
concerns  of  the  race  are  too  few  and  small  to  afford  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  many  ambitious  individuals.  Consequently  the  Negroes 
who  aspire  to  a  business  career  often  make  the  venture  without 
adequate  training  and  often  without  sufficient  capital  to  give 
reasonable  assurance  of  success.  The  percentage  of  failure  in 
business  ventures  is  very  high. 

Professional  Status 

Relative  to  population  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pro¬ 
fessional  pursuits  is  very  much  less  in  the  Negro  than  in  the 
white  population.  In  the  white  population  of  native  parentage 
7.9  per  cent  of  gainfully  employed  persons  are  giving  some  form 
of  professional  service;  in  the  Negro  population  the  professional 
group  includes  2.5  per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed.  The  per¬ 
centage  for  both  racial  groups  has  increased  but  the  same  dis¬ 
proportion  appears  at  the  different  enumerations.  In  1920,  6.4 
per  cent  of  the  gainfully  employed  native  whites  were  in  some 
form  of  professional  service  as  compared  with  1.7  per  cent  for 
the  Negroes.  In  1910  the  comparable  rates  were  5.7  for  the  native 
whites  and  1.3  for  the  Negroes. 

The  number  of  persons  reporting  themselves  as  members  of 
the  different  professional  service  groups  is  given  in  the  table  on 
page  253  for  the  last  two  enumerations. 

The  teachers,  the  largest  professional  group,  compose  over 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  general,  they  are  inadequately 
trained,  poorly  paid,  and  under  the  direction  of  white  super¬ 
visors  and  administrators.  They  do  not  form  a  learned  or  self¬ 
directing  body;  they  give  a  professional  type  of  service  but  do 
not  form  a  professional  group.  Almost  without  exception  they 
serve  in  segregated  schools  where  the  possibility  of  advancement 
is  small.  Outside  of  these  schools  there  is  apparently  no  immedi¬ 
ate  future  for  the  Negro  teachers,  in  part  because  of  an  opposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  white  parents  to  placing  their  children  under 
Negro  teachers  and  in  part  because  their  qualifications  are  rarely 
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Negroes  in  Professional  Service  Groups:  1920  and  1930 


Occupations 

1920 

1930 

Total,  professional  service 

80,183 

135,925 

Actors,  showmen,  etc. 

1,973 

4,130 

Architects 

50 

63 

Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art 

259 

430 

Authors,  editors,  and  reporters 

315 

425 

Chemists,  assayers,  and  metallurgists 

207 

361 

Clergymen 

19,571 

25,034 

College  presidents  and  professors 

1,063 

2,146 

Dentists 

1,109 

1,773 

Designers,  draftsmen,  and  inventors 

145 

217 

Lawyers,  judges,  and  justices 

950 

1,247 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music 

5,902 

10,583 

Osteopaths 

215 

19 

Photographers 

608 

545 

Physicians  and  surgeons 

3,495 

3,805 

Teachers 

35,563 

54,683 

Technical  engineers 

184 

351 

Trained  nurses 

3,341 

5,728 

Veterinary  surgeons 

145 

134 

Other  professional  pursuits 

186 

1,810 

Semi-professional  pursuits 

2,888 

6,343 

Attendants  and  helpers  (professional  service) 

2,014 

16,098 

such  as  would  enable  them  to  secure  such  positions,  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  discrimination,  in  competition  with  white  teachers.  The 
development  of  the  educational  institutions  is  discussed  in  detail 
in  a  later  chapter. 

The  preachers  compose  nearly  twenty  per  cent  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  service  groups.  This  is  the  only  type  of  professional  service 
in  which  the  proportion  is  higher  in  the  Negro  than  in  the  white 
population.  The  ministers  as  a  whole  are  of  limited  education 
and  there  are  no  professional  standards.  Their  service  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  racial  group.  The  church  and  religious  development 
of  the  Negroes  is  considered  in  more  detail  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  little  body  of  physicians  and  surgeons  is  the  only  Negro 
group  maintaining  professional  standards  at  all  comparable  with 
those  of  white  professional  groups.  The  training,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  is  the  same  and  individuals  regardless  of  color  must  meet 
certain  examination  standards  before  being  licensed.  The  pro¬ 
fession  has  attracted  many  of  the  most  capable  men.  The  Negro 
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dentists  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  business  of  the  race  and 
the  profession  includes  many  highly  capable  practitioners. 

The  number  of  men  in  other  vocations  implying  professional 
training  is  small.  The  lawyers  are  perhaps  better  trained  than 
any  group  other  than  the  physicians  but  they  are  in  a  peculiarly 
difficult  position  because  of  the  small  amount  of  business  they 
can  successfully  handle  and  the  number  of  men  in  the  profession 
is  relatively  small.  There  are  a  few  editors  and  newspaper  men 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  untrained  and  with  few  exceptions 
have  shown  no  particular  ability.  The  number  of  men  in  other 
professions  is  increasing  but  the  possibilities  in  most  cases  are 
rather  narrowly  limited — except  in  the  few  cases  where  they 
show  real  superiority  or  arouse  the  sentimental  interest  of  the 
whites.  They  must  depend  for  patronage  upon  their  own  race  and 
the  race  is  not  at  present  in  need  of  or  in  a  position  to  support  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  professionals. 

The  Economic  Future  of  the  Negroes 

The  economic  future  of  the  race  is  at  present  uncertain  and  in 
certain  respects  the  outlook  is  not  bright.  There  has  been,  of 
course,  a  great  advance  but  when  measured  by  any  external 
standards  the  rate  has  been  slow  and  the  progress  uneven.  The 
retardation  is  subject  to  explanation  but  the  fact  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  should  the  very  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  future  ad¬ 
vance.  The  degree  of  improvement  in  certain  lines  is  rather 
definitely  limited.  In  the  South  the  Negroes  apparently  have  an 
assured  position  in  agriculture,  but  not  a  promising  one;  the 
trend  is  toward  a  subsistence  type  of  peasantry.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  barred  from  almost  every  avenue  of  social  advancement. 
In  the  fields  of  domestic  and  personal  service  they  have  rather 
consistently  lost  ground.  Opportunities  in  public  service,  except 
as  laborers,  are  not  numerous. 

The  present  industrial  position  is  a  most  disturbing  feature  of 
the  Negroes’  situation.  Their  status  is  not  fixed  nor  assured; 
whether  they  can  gain  and  hold  a  position  in  the  industrial  world 
is  still  in  doubt.  Historically  they  have  been  displaced  wherever 
they  have  come  into  competition  with  other  groups.  The  immi¬ 
grants  have  displaced  them  in  the  menial  employments  as  well  as 
in  the  trades  and  industries  except  in  the  South  where  they  have 
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made  a  showing  because  of  numbers,  the  absence  of  competition, 
and  the  local  prejudice  against  foreigners.  Their  recent  inclusion 
in  numbers  in  northern  industry  was  the  result  of  a  scarcity  of 
white  labor.  Their  success  in  retaining  the  position  gained,  and 
in  improving  their  position  will  turn  apparently  upon  factors  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  partly  upon  the  federal  immigration 
policy.  If  the  supply  of  immigrant  labor  remains  restricted  dur¬ 
ing  such  time  as  is  required  for  the  Negroes  to  gain  skill,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  discipline  and  for  their  use  in  certain  capacities  to 
harden  into  an  industrial  folkway,  their  position  as  an  industrial 
proletariat  is  assured.  But  the  renewal  of  a  heavy  immigration 
from  a  disciplined  labor  group  would  mean  their  prompt  elimi¬ 
nation  from  many  of  their  present  positions. 

Negro  business  in  the  predictable  future  will  continue  to  be 
restricted  to  such  establishments  as  can  exist  on  the  patronage 
of  the  race.  The  same  limitation,  if  it  be  a  limitation,  exists  in 
the  professional  field:  they  cannot  anticipate  much  patronage 
from  the  whites. 

Various  efforts  toward  the  development  of  a  self-sufficient 
racial  group  are  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  growing 
nationalistic  psychosis.  The  economic  aspect  of  this  movement 
involves  the  idea  of  developing  business,  industrial,  and  profes¬ 
sional  classes  which  will  cater  to  the  Negroes  and  have  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  their  buying  power  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  furnish 
employment  to  the  members  of  the  race ;  the  group  will  be  eco¬ 
nomically  and  culturally  independent  of  the  whites  and  produce 
everything  from  food  and  service  to  art  and  literature  that  it 
consumes.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  emotionally  conditioned 
movement  should  continue  and  it  may  go  far  in  spite  of  the  fairly 
obvious  economic  fallacy  that  underlies  the  movement.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  that  comes  to  certain  specialized  individuals  from  a 
segregated  economy  is  obvious,  and  is  obviously  at  the  expense 
of  the  group  that  supports  the  economy.  The  general  racial  wel¬ 
fare  requires  that  the  individuals  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  economy.  If  the  service  they  are  able  to  render  is  of 
superior  quality,  there  is  no  occasion  to  fear  open  competition, 
and  in  any  case  competition  cannot  be  avoided  merely  by  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  recognize  its  existence.  To  put  competition  on  a  group 
rather  than  on  an  individual  basis  does  not  erase  the  brute  fact 
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that  in  the  end  individuals  and  groups  must  find  the  occupations 
in  which  they  can  survive.  There  is  no  means  by  which  they  can 
escape  being  measured  by  the  same  standards  as  are  applied  to 
other  citizens  and  the  same  conditions  control  their  success  as 
control  that  of  other  men.  They  will  get  out  of  their  historic 
status,  that  of  menials,  by  success  in  competition,  not  by  segrega¬ 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO 

The  previous  discussion  has  from  various  angles  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  simple  conditions  of  life  during  the  early  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  Colonial  period  brought  the  slaves  into  frequent 
contact  and  close  association  with  the  white  population.  For  the 
most  part  they  proved  to  be  tractable  servants  and  docile  la¬ 
borers.  They  worked  side  by  side  with  the  white  indentured 
servants  whose  status  was  not  very  different  from  their  own  and 
the  two  groups  frequently  associated  on  terms  of  essential  equal¬ 
ity.  The  work  of  the  servants  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lived  were  not  very  unlike  those  of  their  masters.  In  the 
social  situation  the  Negroes  manifested  a  surprising  ability  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  American  environment  and  conditions 
of  life.  They  speedily  acquired  some  command  of  the  language 
of  their  masters,  took  on  the  habits  of  the  white  people,  and 
developed  proficiency  in  the  routine  and  mechanical  tasks  of 
their  daily  life. 

In  the  Colonial  era  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  masters 
and  slaves  often  assumed  a  feudal  aspect.  The  Negroes  were 
few  in  number  and  their  relations  with  their  owners  were  close; 
they  often  worked  with  the  white  farmer  in  the  fields  and  with 
the  family  as  servants  in  the  house.  The  personal  relations  of 
the  plantation  owners  and  their  dependents  were  at  first  largely 
patriarchal  in  nature.  For  the  most  part  the  slave  owners  wTere 
farmers  and  middle-class  folk  without  education  or  special  re¬ 
finement.  In  some  cases  the  Colonial  plantation  owners  were 
men  of  some  general  education  with  at  least  a  superficial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history,  literature,  law,  and  politics  who  maintained  a 
somewhat  tenuous  cultural  contact  with  European  life.  The 
Negro  servants  fortunate  enough  to  be  associated  with  these 
farm  and  plantation  families  assimilated  many  of  the  better 

elements  of  the  white  social  heritage. 
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Many  of  the  slave  masters,  in  order  to  increase  the  economic 
efficiency  of  their  servants  or  for  other  reason,  had  the  slaves 
instructed  in  various  farm  and  household  tasks.  Sometimes  they 
received  a  bit  of  literary  education  and  often  they  received  some 
religious  training.  On  the  larger  plantations,  certain  slaves  were 
instructed  in  the  various  trades  essential  to  efficient  plantation 
economy.  In  some  cases  the  Negroes  showed  considerable  me¬ 
chanical  ability  and  acquired  a  respectable  degree  of  skill.  In 
the  slave  population  of  the  larger  establishments  were  tailors, 
carpenters,  wheelwrights,  shoemakers,  tanners,  smiths,  weavers, 
and  workmen  skilled  in  various  other  lines.  Even  the  routine 
work  on  the  plantation  taught  a  degree  of  punctuality,  applica¬ 
tion,  thoroughness,  and  other  virtues  essential  to  life  in  a  civil¬ 
ized  community.  The  household  and  personal  servants  were  in 
a  particularly  happy  position  to  acquire  the  social  customs  and 
personal  habits  of  civilized  life. 

The  greater  part  of  Negro  education  throughout  the  slave 
regime  was  just  this  habituation  to  civilized,  albeit  rude  and 
simple,  standards.  As  a  result  of  the  slave  status  they  inciden¬ 
tally  but  inevitably  acquired  the  language,  the  religion,  the 
family  ideals,  and  other  values  of  European  culture. 

Education  During  the  Colonial  Period 

Throughout  the  Colonial  era  there  was  little  formal  schooling 
of  either  white  or  Negro  children.  The  idea  of  general  education 
was  not  in  the  social  heritage  of  the  group,  and  school  training 
was  not  necessary  to  success  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The 
little  secular  education  provided  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of 
moral  discipline.  The  interests  of  the  time  were  religious  rather 
than  intellectual  and  the  burden  of  instruction  was  in  piety 
and  the  tenets  of  Christianity.  Education  was  almost  everywhere 
regarded  as  an  affair  of  the  church;  the  clergy  were  almost  the 
only  teachers.  The  subjects  common  to  the  present-day  ele¬ 
mentary  school  curriculum  were  not  taught.  Such  institutions  of 
higher  learning  as  existed  in  the  colonies  were  for  the  purpose 
of  training  men  for  the  ministry  and  for  governmental  service. 

Since  their  contacts  were  in  major  part  with  the  lower  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  white  population,  the  slaves  tended  to  take  on  the 
vices  more  rapidly  than  the  virtues  of  the  master  race.  The  need 
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of  some  instruction  to  counteract  the  moral  tendencies  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized.  For  the  most  part,  the  ministers  of  the  time 
assumed  a  common-sense  attitude  toward  the  moral  failings  of 
the  Negroes,  recognizing  that  their  vices  were  due  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  contact  with  and  the  example  of  the  vicious  whites. 
They  urged  the  masters  to  instruct  the  slaves  in  piety,  to  furnish 
them  with  Bibles,  teach  them  to  read,  and  to  require  their  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  religious  exercises  of  the  family.  Schoolmasters  were 
urged  to  assist  in  the  Sunday  instruction  of  Negroes.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  duty  of  the  church  to  instruct  the  slave  children.  The 
early  opposition  to  the  conversion  of  Negroes  to  Christianity 
lapsed  after  the  church  and  legislature  decided  that  conversion 
did  not  imply  manumission. 

The  attitude  toward  Negro  education  and  the  practices  in 
regard  to  it  varied  with  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  and 
with  the  occupational  use  of  the  servile  population.  In  Puritan 
New  England  the  town  was  a  kind  of  religious  republic  in  which 
the  governing  authorities  performed  both  civic  and  religious 
duties.  They  believed  in  religious  education  and  maintained 
schools  at  public  expense.  The  form  of  slavery  was  mild — most 
of  the  Negroes  were  farm  hands  and  house  servants — and  the 
slaves  had  some  opportunity  for  mental  and  moral  instruction. 
Since  the  religious  and  political  organizations  were  so  closely 
related  and  the  whites  were  unwilling  to  admit  the  Negroes  to 
the  political  organization  though  anxious  to  convert  them,  there 
grew  up  separate  churches  and  schools  for  the  two  races.  The 
Quakers  offered  the  same  educational  and  religious  opportunity 
to  the  Negroes  as  they  provided  for  themselves.  The  Catholics 
admitted  Negroes  to  their  churches  and  Negro  children  to  their 
parochial  schools.  In  the  southern  colonies  there  was  no  interest 
in  general  secular  education.  The  plantation  type  of  settlement, 
with  its  use  of  indentured  servants  and  Negro  slaves  and  conse¬ 
quent  caste  order  of  society,  was  against  it.  Private  schools  of 
an  elementary  sort  existed  for  the  children  of  those  able  to  pay 
and  at  certain  times  and  places  there  were  church  and  charity 
schools  for  the  poor.  The  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  given 
to  the  white  and  black  apprentices  was  incidental  to  the  teaching 
of  religion  and  profitable  forms  of  labor. 

By  the  Revolutionary  period  a  good  deal  of  the  early  religious 
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fervor  and  intolerance  had  abated.  The  religious  and  sectarian 
monopoly  of  education  was  about  over  and  new  secular  interests 
were  appearing.  Opinion  in  regard  to  slavery  was  defined  and 
definite  attitudes  concerning  the  education  of  the  slaves  had 
become  established. 

One  body  of  opinion,  held  for  the  most  part  by  southern 
planters  and  those  reflecting  their  interests,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Negro  was  an  inferior  order  of  man  destined  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  superior  whites.  The  race  was  looked  upon 
as  a  source  of  cheap  unskilled  labor  and  was  to  be  kept  from  so 
changing  its  social  status  as  to  endanger  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race.  The  only  education  the  Negroes  needed  was  such  as 
would  enable  them  to  do  the  work  that  the  white  man  could  not 
or  would  not  do.  They  should  be  trained  to  do  heavy  manual 
labor  and  work  in  the  less  congenial  trades  without  coming  into 
competition  with  white  men.  A  directly  opposite  opinion  was 
taking  form  among  ministers,  philanthropists,  and  other  ideal¬ 
istically  minded  men  who  came  little  into  personal  contact  with 
the  Negroes.  It  opposed  the  apparent  determination  of  the  re- 
pressionists  to  keep  the  Negro  inferior  and  argued  for  equality 
of  race  on  religious  and  humanitarian  grounds.  There  were 
various  shades  of  intermediate  opinion  which  recognized  the 
cultural  inferiority  of  the  Negroes  but  believed  that  they  should, 
under  tutelage  of  the  white  man,  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  native  capacities. 

The  Revolutionary  period  was  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
humanitarian  sentiments  and  the  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas  and 
democratic  sentiments.  But  during  the  War  and  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  there  was  a  general  decline  in  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  the  South  the  tendency  was  to  discard  education  as 
superfluous  except  for  the  few.  The  church  and  charity  schools 
decreased  in  number  and  effectiveness. 

The  Period  of  National  Slavery 

There  was  little  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people  in  the 
early  decades  of  national  history.  Life  was  simple  and  very 
little  formal  education  was  required  for  the  transaction  of  rou¬ 
tine  affairs;  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  illiteracy  was  not  a 
handicap.  As  the  church  interest  in  secular  education  declined 
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there  was  a  decrease  in  the  school  facilities  and  an  increase  in 
illiteracy.  The  idea  of  schools  for  all  children  supported  by  gen¬ 
eral  taxation  came  slowly  to  acceptance. 

In  the  North  the  Negro  children  had  essentially  the  same  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  as  the  white  children.  The  development  of 
schools  for  the  Negroes  parallels  the  development  of  those  for 
white  children,  and  was  determined  primarily  by  the  attitude  of 
the  whites  toward  education  in  general  and  toward  the  Negroes 
in  particular.  In  some  cases  the  Negro  children  attended  the 
white  schools;  in  other  cases  separate  schools  were  established 
and  received  some  part  of  the  public  funds  provided  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Connecticut  adopted  the  plan  of  separate  schools  as  early 
as  1830  and  only  a  little  later  separate  schools  were  authorized 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  In  general  as  the  public  school 
system  developed,  the  Negro  children  attended  the  white  schools 
in  rural  districts  and  elsewhere  when  the  numbers  were  small; 
they  were  generally  excluded  from  the  schools  for  white  children 
when  they  came  to  form  any  considerable  percentage  of  the 
school  population. 

The  Negroes  took  reasonable  advantage  of  whatever  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  were  made  for  them.  The  school  attendance  of 
the  Negroes  increased  rapidly  in  the  North  especially  in  the 
decades  before  the  Civil  War  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
declined.  When  separate  schools  were  provided  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  inferior  to  the  schools  for  white  children  in  both  instruc¬ 
tion  and  equipment  but  they  were  in  both  respects  superior  to 
the  church  and  private  schools. 

The  trend  of  events  was  very  different  in  the  South.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  South  underwent  a 
rapid  transformation.  The  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  Whitney  revolutionized  the  cotton 
industry  and,  by  creating  a  great  demand  for  that  staple,  led 
to  the  extension  of  the  plantation  system  and  prevented  the 
development  of  mixed  farming.  Slavery  became  economically 
profitable  and  the  plantation  type  of  the  institution,  previously 
limited  in  the  main  to  Georgia  and  Carolina,  was  extended 
throughout  the  cotton  areas  of  the  Lower  South. 

In  the  plantation  system  the  education  of  the  slave  was  un- 
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necessary  and  had  some  positive  disadvantages.  There  was  a 
growing  fear  of  slave  insurrections.  Some  news  of  the  San 
Domingo  revolt  reached  the  Negroes  and  created  restlessness  in 
certain  areas.  The  agitation  carried  on  by  the  abolitionists 
roused  discontent  among  the  literate  slaves.  The  southern  whites 
suspected  the  free  Negroes  and  literate  slaves  of  spreading  dis¬ 
content  in  the  slave  population.  The  fears  of  the  whites  were 
further  stirred  by  several  attempted  Negro  insurrections.  It  be¬ 
came  increasingly  clear  that  if  the  institution  was  to  be  preserved 
and  the  dangers  of  insurrection  avoided  the  general  slave  popu¬ 
lation  would  have  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  and  isolation.  The 
slave-owning  interests  came  more  and  more  to  an  active  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Negro  education  and  in  response  to  this  sentiment  the 
southern  legislatures  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  literary  edu¬ 
cation  of  slaves  and  restricting  the  mobility  of  free  Negroes.  In 
some  cases  even  the  religious  instruction  of  Negroes  was  pro¬ 
hibited.  The  clergy,  responsive  to  the  dominant  interests  of 
their  wealthy  parishioners,  discontinued  their  efforts  to  teach 
the  Negroes  to  read  and  write. 

But  opposition  to  the  instruction  of  Negroes  was  never  unan¬ 
imous.  In  spite  of  legislative  prohibition,  many  masters  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  favorite  slaves  the  rudiments  of  an  education  as 
well  as  to  instruct  the  Negroes  when  education  was  needed  for 
the  tasks  to  be  performed.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  some 
small  schools,  partly  supported  by  the  free  Negroes,  were  kept 
open.  In  Maryland  the  Catholic  Church  conducted  parochial 
schools  from  which  the  Negroes  were  not  excluded.  In  Balti¬ 
more  there  were  some  educational  facilities  provided  for  the 
free  Negro  children  and  the  same  was  true  in  New  Orleans  where 
there  was  a  considerable  population  of  free  mulattoes.  The 
teaching  of  free  Negroes  was  never  prohibited  in  some  of  the 
southern  states,  notably  Texas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Florida, 
and  Maryland.  But  in  spite  of  exceptions,  the  amount  of  educa¬ 
tion  available  to  the  Negro  in  the  South  was  always  small  and 
in  the  ante-bellum  period  it  was  almost  zero. 

Negro  Education  During  the  War  Period 

The  first  real  educational  opportunities  open  to  the  mass  of 
the  Negro  population  had  their  beginnings  at  the  time  of  the 
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Civil  War  and  developed  out  of  conditions  that  had  to  be  faced 
during  and  following  the  period  of  civil  strife. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  Union  forces  advanced  into  southern 
territory  fugitive  slaves,  for  the  most  part  plantation  hands  and 
rough  laborers,  began  to  arrive  within  the  Union  lines.  As  the 
war  progressed  there  were  large  numbers  of  destitute  Negroes 
concentrated  near  the  principal  fortifications.  Many  of  them 
were  employed  in  various  sorts  of  rough  camp  work  and  ul¬ 
timately  the  physically  fit  were  mustered  into  the  Army.  But 
there  was  a  very  large  number  of  destitute  men,  women,  and 
children  who  could  not  be  employed  and  had  to  be  supplied  with 
the  necessities  of  life  and  for  many  of  these  some  permanent 
provision  had  to  be  made. 

The  various  army  officers,  under  whose  protection  these 
fugitives  had  placed  themselves,  made  repeated  appeals  to 
northern  charity.  The  response  was  always  generous  and  in 
many  communities  Aid  Societies  were  formed.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  undertook  to  relieve  the  temporary  physical  wants  of  the 
refugees  and  to  provide  secular  and  religious  instruction.  The 
principal  aim  of  the  Societies  presently  came  to  be  the  education 
of  the  former  slaves.  They  established  primary  schools,  provided 
teachers,  and  systematized  instruction.  Many  plantations  were 
abandoned  by  the  owners  or  seized  by  the  invading  forces  and 
the  slave  population  was  disorganized  and  bewildered.  Super¬ 
visors  were  placed  in  charge  of  many  of  these  plantations  and 
efforts  were  made  to  restore  order;  in  many  cases  schools  were 
established  as  an  incidental  part  of  the  program.  Schools,  fre¬ 
quently  under  the  direction  of  army  officers  and  chaplains, 
sprang  up  about  the  fortified  places  where  large  numbers  of 
fugitive  slaves  were  found.  The  Aid  Societies,  particularly  the 
New  England  Society  and  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
were  the  main  educational  and  relief  agencies  in  the  first  years 
of  the  war.  Their  work  was  marred  by  endless  petty  jealousies 
and  struggles  for  personal  glory.  Even  their  federation  in  1863 
did  not  result  in  harmonious  relations. 

The  Period  of  Reconstruction 

The  relief  work  and  incidentally  the  education  of  the  freed- 
men  was  systematized  by  the  creation  of  the  Freedman’s  Bu- 
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reau  in  the  War  Department.  The  Bureau,  established  by  Con¬ 
gressional  act  in  1865,  exercised  almost  unlimited  power  and 
assumed  the  general  guardianship  of  the  Negroes. 

This  Bureau  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Negro  public 
school  system  of  the  South.  When  it  entered  upon  the  work  there 
were  a  few  tax-supported  schools,  a  few  schools  maintained  by 
the  free  Negroes,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  supported  and 
directed  by  Aid  Societies.  The  Bureau  immediately  assumed  the 
supervision  of  all  schools  and  opened  numerous  others  in  unused 
government  buildings.  The  Bureau  supplemented  its  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  United  States  by  the  sale  or  lease  of  property 
formerly  held  by  the  states  of  the  South  and  by  the  use  of 
funds  from  the  philanthropic  societies. 

No  race  distinctions  were  recognized  in  the  schools  estab¬ 
lished;  they  were  free  to  all  who  cared  to  attend  them.  If  the 
whites  desired  instruction  they  had  to  take  it  with  the  blacks. 
The  result  was  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  pupils  were  all 
Negro  children:  of  the  111,000  school  children  under  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1867,  the  whites  numbered  1,348  and  the  Negroes 
109,652. 

On  the  part  of  the  white  South  there  was  a  general  and  bitter 
opposition  to  the  education  of  the  Negroes  and  this  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  high-handed  methods  of  the  Bureau.  White 
teachers  who  undertook  the  work  were  ostracized  and  some¬ 
times  manhandled.  The  Negroes  were  largely  indifferent  to  the 
efforts  being  made  for  their  education.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  Negro  children  of  school  age  were  under  instruction  and 
the  number  increased  slowly.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  children 
of  the  freedmen  were  attending  school  in  1869.  The  progress  of 
Negro  education  during  this  period  is  shown  in  the  following 
table. 


Progress  of  Negro  Education  in 

the  South: 

1860-1870 

Date 

Schools 

Teachers 

Scholars 

1866  (Jan.  1) 

740 

1,314 

90,589 

1866  (July  1) 

975 

1,045 

90,778 

1867 

1,839 

2,087 

111,442 

1868 

1,831 

2,295 

104,327 

1869 

2,118 

2,455 

114,522 

1870 

2,677 

3,300 

149,581 
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In  the  early  years  the  teachers  were  nearly  all  white  persons 
from  the  North.  But  it  very  soon  came  to  be  the  practice  to  use 
Negro  students  to  teach  the  more  elementary  students.  In  1869 
about  one-half  of  the  teachers  employed  by  the  Bureau  wTere 
Negroes.  When  the  Bureau  went  out  of  existence  the  work  of 
Negro  education  passed  into  the  control  of  the  philanthropic 
and  denominational  societies  which  had  co-operated  with  it. 

The  whole  history  of  this  Bureau  was  characterized  by  harsh¬ 
ness  and  gross  military  stupidity.  But  it  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  school  system  where  none  had  been  before.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  single  act  of  the  Bureau  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  in  1867  of  Howard  University  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Rise  of  Denominational  Schools 

During  the  war  period  the  various  organizations  engaged  in 
relief  and  educational  work  among  the  freedmen  were  liberally 
supported.  Humanitarian  sentiment  and  emotional  enthusiasm 
ran  high.  Various  denominational  groups  co-operated  in  the 
work.  The  American  Missionary  Association  was  supported  by 
various  denominations  and  confined  its  work  to  education  along 
undenominational  lines.  In  1867  it  had  528  missionaries  and 
teachers  in  the  South  and  its  income  in  cash  and  clothing  for 
the  year  was  close  to  one-half  million  dollars.  After  the  war 
many  of  the  co-operating  societies  withdrew  their  support.  The 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  relief  and  education  rapidly  sub¬ 
sided,  money  donations  declined,  and  many  societies  discontin¬ 
ued  their  work  for  lack  of  funds.  By  1870,  most  of  the  workers 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  field.  The  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  continued  its  wTork  until  1874  though  it  had  only  two 
teachers  and  a  total  income  of  $21,700  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  period  of  co-operation  for  the  uplift  of  the  freedmen  was  at 
an  end;  the  period  of  denominational  competition  was  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  various  churches  of  the  North  wTere  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  up  and  extending  their  denominations  among  the  Negroes. 
Pious  persons  who  had  become  indifferent  to  Negro  education 
and  deaf  to  appeals  to  support  undenominational  work  for 
Negro  education  and  welfare,  responded  willingly  and  liberally 
when  appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  proselyte  the  freedmen  and 
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propagate  sectarian  doctrines  among  them.  These  religious  or¬ 
ganizations  carried  on  some  relief  work  but  this  was  always 
subordinated  to  the  educational  and  sectarian  propaganda. 
They  devoted  their  energies  chiefly  to  religious  instruction  and 
to  training  their  promising  converts  for  the  ministry.  The  de¬ 
nominations,  particularly  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presby¬ 
terians,  that  had  previously  established  churches  among  the 
Negroes,  took  measures  to  extend  their  influence  by  establish¬ 
ing  special  schools  to  train  Negro  teachers  and  preachers.  In 
1865  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  established  Walden  at 
Nashville;  two  years  later  it  established  Morgan  at  Baltimore; 
in  1870  it  established  Clark  at  Atlanta;  and  in  later  years 
several  other  institutions.  The  Baptists  founded  Shaw  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Raleigh  in  1865;  Roger  Williams  at  Nashville  in  1867; 
Leland  at  New  Orleans  in  1869;  and  several  other  institutions 
in  later  years.  The  Presbyterians  had  founded  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity  before  the  war.  St.  Augustine  at  Raleigh  was  founded 
by  the  Episcopal  church  in  1867.  Church  schools  were  also 
founded  by  the  Unitarians,  Reformed  Presbyterians,  Southern 
Methodist  Episcopalians,  and  other  religious  and  sectarian 
groups.  The  Negro  denominations  were  also  active.  The  African 
Methodist  Church  founded  Western  College  at  Kansas  City 
in  1864,  having  previously  established  Wilberforce  in  Ohio.  In 
later  years  this  organization  established  Allen  University  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  similar  schools  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia;  Waco,  Texas;  Jackson,  Mississippi;  Selma,  Alabama; 
and  elsewhere.  The  Zion  Methodist  Church,  the  Colored  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  other  Negro  denominations  also  established  church 
schools. 

The  social  and  economic  disorganization  resulting  from  the 
War  and  the  Emancipation  was  conducive  to  a  state  of  mind 
peculiarly  receptive  to  religious  doctrines,  and  religious  sects 
multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  But  in  spite  of  the  religious 
and  sectarian  activity,  the  period  was  not  wholly  barren  of 
educational  beginnings.  Some  organizations  devoted  their  ener¬ 
gies  to  building  schools  for  training  Negro  teachers  on  whom 
ultimately  would  rest  the  responsibility  for  instructing  the  race 
in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  knowledge.  The  American  Mis- 
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sionary  Association  was  responsible  for  building  more  teacher 
training  schools  than  any  other  organization  of  the  period. 

The  high-sounding  names  given  the  schools  expressed  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  enthusiastic  founders.  But  they  also 
had  a  practical  value:  many  people  would  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  college  or  university  who  would  not  contribute 
to  the  support  of  an  elementary  school.  In  reality  the  schools 
were  neither  colleges  nor  universities  they  were  primary  schools 
with  some  teacher  training  when  conditions  were  favorable. 
They  depended  on  charity  for  support  and  led  an  uncertain  and 
precarious  existence. 

The  work  of  even  the  best  schools  conducted  along  sectarian 
and  classical  lines  was  barren  of  results:  the  schools  contributed 
practically  nothing  to  the  real  education  of  the  Negroes  nor  to 
the  improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
race.  The  whole  movement,  particularly  the  bringing  of  northern 
Negro  churches  into  the  South,  widened  the  breach  between  the 
races,  intensified  race  hatred,  and  increased  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  isolation  of  the  Negroes. 

The  Rise  of  Industrial  Education 

The  early  Negro  schools  embraced  the  traditions  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  studies.  This  pseudo-education,  except  in  the  more  cul¬ 
turally  backward  regions,  was  on  the  decline  when  the  Negroes 
came  within  the  educational  orbit.  But  it  was  the  only  education 
in  the  South.  It  was  a  sign  of  leisure  and  a  mark  of  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  regime  of  slavery  had  engendered  in  the  Negroes  a 
sentiment  against  education  of  a  practical  nature;  superiority 
they  associated  with  a  classical  and  literary  training.  The  idea 
of  industrial  education  made  no  appeal;  they  wanted  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  gentleman.  In  the  situation  they  eagerly  embraced 
a  discredited  type  of  semi-intellectual  activity  which  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  handicap  the  educational  progress  to  the  present  time. 

A  fairly  obvious  need  of  the  freedmen  was  an  education  that 
would  stress  practical  knowledge  and  lead  to  the  formation  of 
habits  of  persistent  application  to  productive  work.  It  appeared 
evident  to  many  people,  thoughtful  Negroes  as  well  as  white 
friends  of  the  race,  that  there  should  be  a  close  relation  between 
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the  occupation  and  the  education  given  in  the  schools.  Many 
thoughtful  persons  came  to  regard  industrial  education  as  pos¬ 
sibly  the  only  means  of  uplifting  the  race.  The  agitation  for  an 
industrial  education  grew  stronger  as  the  workers  among  the 
Negroes  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  making  them  self- 
supporting  and  capable  and  intelligent  in  participation  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  their  community. 

The  majority  of  the  southern  whites  were  apathetic  and  gen¬ 
erally  opposed  or  indifferent  to  any  kind  of  education  for  the 
Negroes.  The  initiative  came  primarily  from  northern  sources. 
A  successful  beginning  was  made  in  1868  when  the  American 
Missionary  Association  founded  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute.  Two  years  later  the  Institute  received  a 
charter  from  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  became  an  independ¬ 
ent  institution.  Its  purpose  was  to  furnish  practical  training  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  industrial  occupations,  and  to  train  teach¬ 
ers  for  Negro  schools.  In  1875  the  Institute  was  allowed  one- 
third  of  the  federal  land  grant,  the  sale  of  which  gave  a  small 
but  permanent  supporting  fund.  The  institution  has  continued 
to  flourish.  At  the  present  time  the  Institute  has  an  endowment 
of  about  $10,000,000  and  an  income  of  about  $600,000. 

The  vocational  movement  grew  slowly  and  several  other  in¬ 
stitutions  were  founded  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute.  It  was  this  school,  under  the  leadership 
of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  ablest  politician  the  race  has  so 
far  produced,  that  won  a  large  percentage  of  the  Negroes  as 
well  as  of  the  whites  to  the  support  of  schools  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  and  industrial  training  of  the  Negroes.  The  school  opened 
in  1881  on  a  legislative  appropriation  of  $2,000  annually  for 
instructional  salaries.  But  Washington  made  the  idea  popular 
and  got  the  support  of  private  philanthropists,  and  gifts  from 
various  sources  raised  the  endowment  to  about  $7,000,000  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  grown  to  over  100  buildings  and  owns 
a  large  body  of  land.  In  1937  it  had  a  faculty  and  staff  of  238 
and  a  total  student  enrollment  of  about  2,000.  Industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  school.  Training 
is  offered  in  all  lines  from  the  simplest  trades  to  electrical 
engineering.  Industrial  training  of  women  along  the  lines  of 
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their  customary  life  activities  is  given.  The  Institute  carries  on 
considerable  extension  work  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

These  industrial  schools  have  had  a  marked  effect  through 
the  students  that  they  have  trained  and  turned  back  into  the 
communities  to  become  leaders  in  various  occupations.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Negro  in  the  South  by  teaching 
the  common  duties  of  life  and  inculcating  habits  of  persistent 
application.  They  have  given  the  Negro  a  hope  and  an  outlook 
for  a  brighter  future.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  support  of  these  schools  has  come  from  the  North,  they 
have  kept  in  close  and  friendly  touch  with  the  South  and  its 
public  school  system  and  have  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  it. 

The  industrial  education  of  the  Negro  received  little  public 
support  prior  to  1890.  The  Merrill  Land-Grant  Act  of  1862 
provided  means  for  the  establishment  of  Agricultural  and  Me¬ 
chanical  colleges  for  the  white  population  in  the  several  states 
and  territories  but  made  no  provision  for  the  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro.  Some  of  the  states,  however,  diverted  a  part 
of  the  funds  to  Negro  education:  in  Virginia  a  third  of  the  grant 
was  given  to  Hampton  Institute;  in  South  Carolina  a  part  of 
the  grant  went  to  Claflin;  in  Mississippi,  Alcorn  was  opened 
and  presently  became  a  Negro  school.  In  1890  the  amended 
Merrill  Act  increased  the  federal  appropriation  and  provided 
that  a  certain  proportion  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colored  people.  The  act  specified  that  none  of  the  fund  should 
be  used  for  building  purposes;  the  realization  of  the  plan  ob¬ 
ligated  the  states  to  make  additional  appropriations  for  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  and  administration.  The  funds  were  to  be  used 
for  salaries  in  teaching  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts;  the  state 
had  to  provide  funds  for  buildings,  administration,  and  general 
education. 

The  result  of  the  amended  act  was  the  establishment  of  sep¬ 
arate  agricultural  and  mechanical  schools  for  colored  people 
in  the  southern  states.  By  1893  there  were  fourteen  such  schools 
in  the  South  receiving  federal  aid.  By  1914  there  were  seventeen 
land-grant  schools.  This  is  the  present  number. 

Something  of  the  character  of  these  schools  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  page  270. 
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Land-grant  Colleges  for  Negroes 


Number  of  College 

Total 

Total 

School  Teachers 

A.  and  M.  Institute, 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Income 

Normal  Alabama 

A.  and  T.  College, 

30 

78 

382 

69,012 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Alcorn  A.  and  M.  College, 

45 

249 

1,009 

97,617 

Alcorn,  Mississippi 

Arkansas  State  College  for  Negroes, 

31 

159 

745 

117,284 

Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 

Colored  A.  and  M.  University, 

34 

60 

502 

86,648 

Langston,  Oklahoma 

Florida  A.  and  M.  College  for  Negroes 

35 

388 

631 

214,567 

Tallahassee,  Florida 

Georgia  State  Industrial  College, 

72 

259 

622 

153,709 

Savannah,  Georgia 

Kentucky  State  Industrial  College, 

26 

131 

504 

106,311 

Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Lincoln  University, 

30 

110 

353 

262,000 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Prairie  View  State  College, 

30 

190 

395 

153,925 

Prairie  View,  Texas 

Princess  Anne  Academy, 

92 

790 

1,153 

420,500 

Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

Southern  University, 

28 

0 

120 

73,120 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

State  A.  and  M.  College, 

59 

472 

886 

647,533 

Orangeburg,  South  Carolina 

State  College  for  Colored  Students, 

77 

288 

1,345 

192,217 

Dover,  Delaware 

Tennessee  A.  and  I.  Teachers  College, 

15 

17 

191 

40,133 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

Virginia  State  College  for  Negroes, 

53 

1,162 

1,760 

149,850 

Petersburg,  Virginia 

West  Virginia  State  College, 

82 

384 

2,425 

365,006 

Institute,  West  Virginia 

59 

513 

1,052 

268,527 

Total 

798 

5,250 

14,077 

3,417,959 

It  is  perhaps  obvious  that  the  support  of  these  schools  is  most 
inadequate.  The  administration  of  most  of  the  institutions  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  colored  presidents  and  boards  of  white 
trustees  with  uncertain  interest  in  the  education  of  the  Negroes. 
The  industrial  work  is  also  hampered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  maintain  an  elementary  grade  school.  The  schools  are 
generally  poor.  Most  of  them  are  equipped  to  teach  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  brick  masonry,  and  to  train  girls  in  the  house¬ 
hold  arts,  but  few  of  them  teach  trades  effectively.  The  time 
allowed  for  industrial  courses  is  very  limited  and  the  projects 
undertaken  are  often  in  the  nature  of  manual  training. 

The  Negro  Public  Schools 

The  public  school  system  of  the  South  is  of  comparatively 
recent  development.  Except  in  a  few  cities  there  were  prac¬ 
tically  no  schools  for  either  white  or  colored  children  maintained 
at  public  expense  prior  to  1868.  The  traditional  attitude  was 
one  of  opposition  to  education  at  public  expense,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Negroes  was  generally  thought  to  be  useless  if  in¬ 
deed  not  positively  dangerous  to  society. 

The  opposition  to  Negro  education  was  intensified  by  the 
course  of  political  events  following  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  The 
desire  was  general  in  the  white  South  to  restrict  the  personal 
liberties  of  the  Negroes  so  as  to  place  them  in  a  separate  class. 
The  military  occupation  of  the  South  and  the  Reconstruction 
regime,  which  was  in  part  an  effort  to  prevent  this  thwarting  of 
the  will  of  the  victorious  section,  intensified  the  general  bitter¬ 
ness  and  led  to  a  stubborn  opposition  to  many  measures  that 
might  have  met  approval  had  they  originated  in  a  different 
source.  The  new  constitutions  made  provision  for  a  state  system 
of  schools.  The  financial  burden  was  considerable,  the  public 
debt  being  heavy  and  the  masses  in  poverty.  The  irritation  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  Negroes  were  the  chief  bene¬ 
ficiaries.  The  whites  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  mixed  schools, 
and  little  educational  progress  was  made  in  the  period  prior  to 
1876. 

There  was  a  period  of  reaction  as  soon  as  Congress  declared 
the  reconstructed  sections  restored  to  regular  relations  with  the 
United  States  government  and  withdrew  the  military  forces. 
The  new  state  governments  began  to  restrict  the  political  power 
of  the  blacks  and  to  repeal  laws  passed  during  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  period.  The  Negroes  were  removed  from  the  white  schools 
and  separate  schools  were  provided  for  them.  As  soon  as  the 
double  system  was  established  the  schools  for  colored  children 
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passed  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  Negro  teachers.  The 
funds  from  local  and  state  taxation  were  insufficient  to  maintain 
adequate  school  systems  for  both  races  and  the  expenditure  for 
Negro  education  was  reduced  to  the  minimum.  This  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  determination  to  keep  the  Negro  “in  his  place.” 
For  twenty  years  the  outlook  for  any  real  public  education  for 
the  Negro  was  not  promising. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  gross  inequality  in  the  provisions 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  two  races. 

In  practically  all  the  southern  states  the  state  school  funds 
are  distributed  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  total  popula¬ 
tion.  The  apportionment,  between  the  schools  for  Negro  and 
white  children,  of  these  funds  as  well  as  of  those  raised  by  local 
taxation  is  made  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education.  The 
amount  that  goes  for  the  education  of  colored  children  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  racial  sentiment  of  these  white 
boards.  That  the  sentiment  is  not  everywhere  favorable  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table 
adapted  from  The  Negro  Year  Book,  showing  the  annual  ex- 

Distribution  of  School  Funds  by  Races:  1923-1924 


Per  Cent  of  Per  Cent  of 

Population  Expenditures 


States 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Alabama 

61.6 

38.4 

89.9 

10.1 

Arkansas 

73.0 

27.0 

82.0 

18.0 

Delaware 

86.4 

13.6 

85.0 

15.0 

District  of  Columbia 

74.7 

25.2 

74.0 

26.0 

Florida 

65.9 

34.0 

94.4 

5.6 

Georgia 

58.3 

41.7 

86.0 

14.0 

Kentucky 

90.2 

9.2 

92.0 

8.0 

Louisiana 

61.0 

38.9 

87.9 

12.1 

Maryland 

83.1 

16.9 

88.3 

11.7 

Mississippi 

47.7 

52.2 

80.0 

20.0 

Missouri 

94.7 

5.2 

96.1 

3.9 

North  Carolina 

69.7 

29.8 

87.4 

12.6 

Oklahoma 

89.8 

7.4 

94.9 

5.1 

South  Carolina 

48.6 

51.4 

89.7 

10.3 

Tennessee 

80.7 

19.3 

87.0 

13.0 

Texas 

84.0 

-  15.9 

86.1 

13.9 

Virginia 

70.1 

29.9 

89.0 

11.0 

West  Virginia 

94.1 

5.9 

95.0 

5.0 
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penditure  by  races  for  public  school  purposes  in  different  states. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  comparative  educational 
opportunities  of  the  Negro  children  are  very  unequal  in  the 
various  states.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  distribution  of 
funds  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  distribution  of  the  races; 
in  Delaware  the  distribution  favors  the  Negroes.  In  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  and  Missouri,  the  annual  expenditures  for  edu¬ 
cation  are  not  greatly  weighted  against  the  Negro  children.  In 
some  other  states,  notably  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Mississippi,  the  Negro  children  get  only  a  minor  fraction  of 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  school  funds. 

The  actual  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  and  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  also  reveal  something  of  the  inequality  in  the  educational 
opportunities  open  to  white  and  colored  children.  For  the  fifteen 
southern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  the  white  child,  in  1923-1924,  received  $10.32  and  the 
Negro  child  $2.89.  In  1930,  the  average  expenditure  was  higher 
for  each  race  and  inequalities  somewhat  less.  The  expenditures 
per  child  for  white  and  colored  children  in  these  states  in  1930 
were  as  follows : 

Per  Capita  Expenditure  for  the  Education  of  Negro  and 

White  Children:  1930 


State 

White  Child 

Colored  Child 

Alabama 

$  37.50 

$  7.16 

Arkansas 

26.91 

17.06 

Delaware 

83.52 

91.17 

District  of  Columbia 

112.79 

96.31 

Florida 

78.25 

10.57 

Georgia 

31.52 

6.98 

Kentucky 

25.27 

25.77 

Louisiana 

40.64 

7.84 

Maryland 

69.42 

43.34 

Mississippi 

31.33 

5.94 

Missouri 

59.29 

35.34 

North  Carolina 

44.48 

14.30 

Oklahoma 

42.58 

20.83 

South  Carolina 

52.89 

5.20 

Tennessee 

46.52 

31.54 

Texas 

46.71 

39.66 

Virginia 

47.46 

13.30 

West  Virginia 

61.94 

63.11 
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The  table  shows  clearly  that  in  most  of  these  states  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  for  the  Negro  and  white  children  are  far 
from  equal.  But  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  the  usual 
unequal  treatment.  In  West  Virginia  and  Delaware  the  expend¬ 
iture  was  greater  for  the  Negro  than  for  the  white  child.  The 
greatest  difference  is  in  South  Carolina  where  the  Negro  child 
receives  less  than  one-tenth  his  proportionate  share  of  the  school 
funds. 

The  investment  in  public  school  property  is  another  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  educational  opportunities  of  the  Negro 
and  the  white  children.  In  Delaware,  the  investment  in  public 
school  property  is  about  $8,000,000  for  the  whites  and  about 
$2,000,000  for  the  Negroes  though  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  population.  At  the  other  extreme, 
Mississippi  has  an  investment  of  about  $34,000,000  in  white 
public  school  property  and  about  $8,000,000  in  school  property 
for  the  Negro  children.  South  Carolina  has  over  $35,000,000  in¬ 
vestment  for  white  education  and  about  $4,500,000  for  Negroes 
though  the  two  populations  are  in  each  state  about  equal. 

The  comparison  by  states  of  the  investment  in  school  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  two  racial  groups  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Average  Value  of  Public  School  Property  per  Child 

of  School  Age 


State 

Whites 

Negroes 

District  of  Columbia 

$289.33 

$237.23 

Florida 

231.99 

31.56 

Delaware 

175.09 

296.77 

Maryland 

155.72 

73.41 

West  Virginia 

142.07 

11.89 

Louisiana 

140.68 

18.53 

North  Carolina 

138.32 

34.84 

Texas 

132.24 

40.00 

South  Carolina 

125.00 

14.10 

Oklahoma 

114.99 

69.25 

Virginia 

111.03 

38.28 

Mississippi 

93.94 

17.30 

Tennessee 

87.50 

41.97 

Alabama 

86.36 

15.40 

Georgia 

73.34 

11.01 

Kentucky 

73.15 

74.35 

Arkansas 

58.92 

18.57 
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Still  another  indication  of  the  racial  inequality  in  the  school 
opportunities  appears  in  the  expenditure  for  instruction.  In 
1916,  the  Bureau  of  Education  found  the  appropriation  for 
white  teachers’  salaries  to  be  about  four  times  that  for  Negro 
teachers  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children.  The 
figures  are  as  follows: 


Annual  Appropriation  for  Teachers’  Salaries  per  Capita  for 
White  and  Negro  Children:  1916 


States 

White 

Negro 

Alabama 

9.41 

1.78 

Arkansas 

12.95 

4.59 

Delaware 

12.61 

7.68 

Florida 

11.50 

2.64 

Georgia 

9.58 

1.76 

Kentucky 

8.13 

8.53 

Louisiana 

13.73 

1.31 

Maryland 

13.59 

6.38 

Mississippi 

10.60 

2.26 

North  Carolina 

5.27 

2.02 

Oklahoma 

14.21 

9.96 

South  Carolina 

10.00 

1.44 

Tennessee 

8.27 

4.83 

Texas 

10.08 

5.74 

Virginia 

9.64 

2.74 

The  expenditure  of  money  for  teachers’  salaries  bears  some 
relation  to  the  educational  opportunities  afforded  the  children. 
The  comparison  is  not  a  direct  one  for  the  reason  that  the  wage 
scale  is  generally  lower  for  Negroes  than  for  whites,  and  for  the 
farther  reason  that  school  teaching  is  the  chief  professional 
opening  for  Negroes.  In  1916,  the  average  annual  salary  in  the 
Negro  public  schools  ranged  from  $110.54  in  South  Carolina 
to  $310.05  in  Kentucky.  As  a  result  of  the  salary  scale  the  most 
untrained  persons  are  drawn  into  the  teaching  group.  About 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  Black  Belt  in  1916  had 
less  than  a  sixth  grade  education  and  at  present  the  teachers  are 
generally  inadequately  trained. 

The  table  on  page  276  gives  the  comparative  average  expendi¬ 
tures  for  teachers’  salaries  per  pupil  enrolled. 
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Average  Expenditure  for  Teachers’  Salaries  per  Pupil  Enrolled 


Year 

State 

White 

Negro 

1929 

Alabama 

25.26 

7.35 

1928 

Arkansas 

20.02 

8.86 

1929 

Delaware 

47.81 

34.66 

1928 

Florida 

35.20 

9.80 

1929 

District  of  Columbia 

77.30 

66.61 

1928 

Georgia 

22.45 

5.65 

1929 

Kentucky 

24.66 

25.44 

1929 

Louisiana 

38.40 

8.68 

1929 

Maryland 

51.52 

33.63 

1929 

Mississippi 

29.80 

6.70 

1929 

Missouri 

46.56 

32.57 

1929 

North  Carolina 

26.79 

11.10 

1928 

Oklahoma 

30.06 

23.98 

1929 

South  Carolina 

35.70 

5.89 

1929 

Tennessee 

25.70 

13.01 

1928 

Texas 

36.38 

14.61 

1929 

Virginia 

29.17 

12.68 

1929 

West  Virginia 

47.81 

40.76 

Average 

32.57 

11.78 

In  the  country  districts  the  public  school  facilities  for  Negro 
children  are  particularly  inadequate.  The  schoolhouses  are  com¬ 
monly  one-room  buildings  and  they  are  frequently  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  dilapidated  condition.  In  many  instances  school  build¬ 
ings  are  not  provided  from  the  public  funds;  only  the  teachers’ 
salaries  are  derived  from  that  source.  In  these  rural  schools 
there  is  practically  no  class-room  equipment.  In  some  of  the 
states,  as  Virginia,  all  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  like  equipment 
must  be  furnished  by  the  teachers.  In  the  states  of  the  Lower 
South  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Negro  schools  is  not  in 
general  so  good  as  in  Virginia  and  the  border  states. 

In  addition  to  poor  physical  plant  and  equipment  the  schools 
are  commonly  over-crowded.  The  city  schools,  while  generally 
superior  to  those  in  rural  districts  in  buildings  and  equipment, 
are  more  over-crowded.  In  many  places  the  Negro  children  must 
attend  part-time  schools  because  of  the  congestion.  The  number 
of  pupils  per  teacher  and  the  length  of  the  school  terms  show  the 
inadequacy  of  the  educational  facilities  as  well  as  the  racial 
differences  in  educational  opportunity.  These  facts  are  shown 
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in  the  following  table  which  includes  both  Negro  and  white 
pupils. 


The  Length  of  the  School  Term  in  Days  and  the  Average  Number 
of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  the  Negro  and  White  Schools 

Length  of  School  Term  Pupils  per  Teacher 


Year 

State 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

1929 

Alabama 

159 

129 

33 

48 

1928 

Arkansas 

150 

132 

36 

47 

1929 

Delaware 

184 

185 

29 

33 

1928 

District  of  Columbia 

181 

180 

29 

32 

1928 

Florida 

163 

128 

29 

42 

1928 

Georgia 

158 

137 

34 

46 

1929 

Kentucky 

160 

146 

35 

33 

1929 

Louisiana 

174 

112 

30 

53 

1929 

Maryland 

188 

178 

32 

36 

1929 

Mississippi 

141 

130 

30 

53 

1929 

Missouri 

168 

161 

27 

31 

1929 

North  Carolina 

151 

137 

33 

42 

1928 

Oklahoma 

162 

153 

33 

36 

1929 

South  Carolina 

173 

114 

28 

51 

1929 

Tennessee 

116 

156 

33 

40 

1928 

Texas 

152 

147 

28 

47 

1929 

Virginia 

174 

151 

31 

40 

1929 

West  Virginia 

165 

158 

27 

29 

Average 

164 

144 

31 

44 

The  Foundations  and  Negro  Education 

Various  philanthropic  agencies  have  made  relatively  large 
contributions  in  support  of  Negro  education.  The  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  has  contributed  chiefly  to  college  and  other  types 
of  advanced  work  rather  than  elementary  education.  The  Board 
pays  the  salaries  of  state  agents  for  Negro  schools,  assists 
counties  in  the  employment  of  supervising  industrial  teachers, 
assists  the  county  training  schools  for  rural  teachers,  aids  se¬ 
lected  Negro  schools  in  their  building  programs,  and  aids  Negro 
medical  education.  The  Board  has  appropriated  over  $20,000,- 
000  to  the  support  and  advancement  of  Negro  education.  The 
Jeans,  Slater,  and  Rosenwald  Funds  have  given  their  chief  sup¬ 
port  to  Negro  rural  schools.  The  Jeans  Fund  maintains  and 
assists  in  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  for  Negroes  in 
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the  southern  states  and  pays  the  salaries  of  some  300  super¬ 
vising  teachers  for  Negro  rural  schools.  The  Fund  co-operates 
with  the  public  school  superintendents.  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
is  used  in  aiding  Negro  schools  to  maintain  normal  training  and 
industrial  departments.  The  Fund,  originally  small,  was  in¬ 
creased  by  a  donation  from  the  Peabody  Fund  and  now  gives 
assistance  to  public  and  private  schools  on  condition  that  they 
maintain  normal  and  industrial  departments.  The  Fund  has  also 
aided  in  establishing  and  equipping  county  training  schools. 
The  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  gives  aid  to  Negro  universities  and 
promotes  research  work.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  donated 
funds  somewhat  liberally  for  the  erection  of  public  libraries  for 
Negroes  as  well  as  for  Negro  schools:-  Hampton,  Tuskegee,  and 
numerous  Negro  schools  have  received  gifts  from  this  source. 
The  Daniel  Hand  Fund,  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  and  a 
number  of  other  Foundations  have  contributed  to  Negro  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  has  aided  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  Negro  rural  school  buildings  and  in  various  other  ways 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Negro  education. 

These  and  other  organizations  have  done  much  for  the  public 
education  of  the  race.  But  no  matter  how  much  is  expended  the 
funds  from  private  and  philanthropic  sources  can  do  no  more 
than  supplement  public  education.  The  publicly  supported 
schools  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  Negro  education. 
Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  attending  elementary 
schools  are  in  the  publicly  supported  schools. 

Secondary  Education 

The  facilities  for  the  secondary  education  of  Negro  children 
have  been  generally  inadequate  and  the  number  of  students 
small.  In  the  northern  and  western  states  the  races  commonly 
attend  the  same  schools  and  the  opportunities  are  at  least  nom¬ 
inally  equal.  There  are  also  a  good  many  separate  schools  in 
particular  communities.  But  most  of  the  Negroes  are  in  the 
South  and  attend  segregated  schools. 

There  has  been  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
high  schools  for  Negroes.  In  1915,  the  number  was  91;  in  1921- 
1922  there  were  179  schools  with  11,000  teachers  and  over 
40,000  students  enrolled;  in  1930  there  were  about  1,000  public 
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high  schools  for  Negro  children.  Of  these  about  one  in  five  were 
accredited  high  schools.  In  general,  of  the  states  maintaining  a 
dual  set  of  schools,  the  facilities  for  the  secondary  education  of 
Negro  children  are  poorest  in  the  states  with  a  large  percentage 
of  the  population  Negroes. 

The  public  high  schools  for  Negroes  are  supplemented  by  a 
considerable  private  provision  for  secondary  education.  The 
private  high  schools  and  academies  number  about  150  and  en¬ 
roll  about  10,000  students  of  secondary  rank.  In  practically  all 
cases  the  schools  are  primarily  elementary:  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  students  are  of  high  school  advancement. 

The  majority  of  the  so-called  Negro  colleges  and  universities 
are  secondary  schools,  and  have  a  considerable  part  of  their 
student  bodies  doing  secondary  or  elementary  work.  In  the 
whole  group  of  private  universities  and  colleges,  the  high  school 
and  elementary  students  are  nearly  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
students  of  college  rank.  The  college  students  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  enrollments  of  the  universities  and  colleges. 
These  colleges  and  universities  provide  schooling  for  perhaps 
11,000  high  school  students. 

The  quality  of  the  work  in  both  public  and  private  schools  is 
in  general  far  below  that  of  the  white  secondary  schools.  They 
are  poorly  equipped,  the  teachers  are  poorly  trained  and  poorly 
paid,  and  the  instruction  is  generally  of  inferior  quality.  A  chief 
aim  of  many  of  the  so-called  colleges  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
the  elementary  schools,  but  they  are  often  ill-adapted  for  this 
task. 


Comparative  Rates  of  Illiteracy 

After  the  foregoing  review  of  the  history  of  Negro  schooling 
and  of  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  Negro  children,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  percentage  of  Negro  illiteracy  is 
relatively  high.  It  is  surprising  that  the  percentage  is  as  low  as 
is  reported. 

The  percentage  of  illiterates  in  the  different  enumeration 
classes  in  the  population  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  279  for 
each  of  the  last  four  enumerations.  Illiteracy  is  defined  by  the 
Census  Bureau  as  the  inability  of  persons  ten  years  of  age  or 
over  to  read  and  write  in  any  language. 
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Per  Cent  of  Illiterates  in  the  Population:  1900  to  1930 


Classes  of  the  Population 

1900 

1910 

1920 * 

1930 

All  Classes 

10.7 

7.7 

6.0 

4.3 

White 

6.2 

5.0 

4.0 

2.7 

Negro 

44.5 

30.4 

22.9 

16.3 

Native  White 

4.6 

3.0 

2.0 

1.5 

White  of  native  parentage 

5.7 

3.7 

2.5 

1.8 

White  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

1.6 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

Foreign-born  white 

12.9 

12.7 

13.1 

9.9 

*  Includes  persons  of  unknown  age. 


The  figures  show  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  of  the  Negroes 
to  be  higher  than  that  in  any  other  important  population  group 
at  each  enumeration.  They  also  show  a  rapid  decline  in  all 
classes  of  the  population  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  born. 
In  this  decline  the  Negroes  have  shared,  though  the  decline  was 
more  rapid  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  decades.  In  1870, 
eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  were  reported  illiterate;  in 
1880  the  percentage  illiterate  was  reported  at  seventy,  and  in 
1890  the  per  cent  illiterate  was  57.1.  In  the  future  decades  the  de¬ 
cline  will  doubtless  go  on  but  at  a  retarded  rate  inasmuch  as  the 
increase  in  school  facilities  does  not  affect  in  any  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  population.  The  rate  will  decline 
as  the  group  loses  by  death  its  older  and  more  illiterate  numbers. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  Negroes  who  learn  to  read  and  write 
when  beyond  the  school  age,  as  is  shown  by  the  decline  in  the 
illiteracy  of  the  same  group  from  one  enumeration  to  the  next. 
The  following  table  brings  out  this  fact  in  a  striking  way:  the 
numbers  decline  as  the  age  group  advances  due  to  mortality 


Negro  Illiterates  by  Corresponding  Age-groups:  1910  to  1930 


Year  of 

Age  in 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Enumeration 

Years 

Illiterate 

Illiterate 

1900 

15-24 

652,610 

33.4 

1910 

25-34 

380,742 

24.6 

1920 

35-44 

310,538 

23.3 

1910 

15-24 

460,720 

22.0 

1920 

25-34 

287,063 

17.9 

1930 

35-44 

264,541 

16.8 
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during  the  decade,  but  the  percentage  of  illiterates  also  declines. 
Since  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  death  rate  is  appre¬ 
ciably  higher  in  the  illiterate  than  in  the  literate  group,  the  de¬ 
cline  must  be  due  to  cultural  change. 

But  the  increase  in  school  facilities  reaches  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  adult  population.  The  decline  in  illiteracy 
is  chiefly  in  the  younger  age  groups  of  the  population.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  the  relative  literacy  of  the  younger  and 
older  age  groups  as  well  as  the  relative  increase  in  literacy  from 
one  decade  to  the  next. 

Negro  Illiteracy  by  Age  Period  and  Census  Year:  1900  to  1930 


Per  Cent  Illiterate 


Age  Period 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

10  years  and  over 

44.5 

30.4 

22.9 

16.3 

10  to  14  years 

30.1 

18.9 

11.4 

5.3 

15  to  19  years 

31.8 

20.3 

14.1 

8.9 

20  to  24  years 

35.1 

23.9 

17.0 

12.2 

25  to  34  years 

39.3 

24.6 

17.9 

13.0 

35  to  44  years 

52.0 

32.3 

23.3 

16.8 

45  to  54  years 

68.1 

47.0 

34.1 

24.2 

55  to  64  years 

78.4 

63.0 

49.4 

34.4 

65  years  and  over 

85.4 

74.5 

68.3 

55.7 

The  geographic  factor  stands  out  prominently  in  the  figures 
of  Negro  literacy.  It  varies  from  state  to  state,  the  amount  of 
illiteracy  being  roughly  inversely  proportional  to  the  amount 
spent  per  capita  for  Negro  education.  In  the  South  it  is  high; 
in  the  North  and  West  it  is  comparatively  low.  In  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  the  states  where  the 
average  annual  expenditure  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  child 
of  school  age  is  relatively  low,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  rel¬ 
atively  high.  In  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  in  1930,  over  25 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  population  was  reported  illiterate.  The  per¬ 
centage  was  only  slightly  lower  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  the  other  educationally  backward  southern  states  all  re¬ 
ported  high  illiteracy  rates  for  both  Negroes  and  whites.  In  the 
northern  states  where  the  Negro  children  have  essentially  the 
same  educational  opportunities  as  the  white  children  their  rate 
of  illiteracy  was  comparatively  low:  in  New  York  in  1930  it  was 
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2.5  per  cent;  in  Illinois  in  1930  it  was  3.6  per  cent.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table,  which  allows  comparison  of  the  Negro  and  white  il¬ 
literacy  by  states,  seems  to  bear  out  the  generalization  that 
literacy  varies  directly  with  educational  opportunity  and  quite 
independently  of  race.  In  33  states  the  Negro  rate  of  illiteracy 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  foreign-born  white,  and  the  Negro  rate 
in  some  states  is  lower  than  that  of  the  native  whites  in  other 
states.  The  illiteracy  of  the  native  white  population  of  Alabama 
and  Louisiana,  for  example,  is  greater  than  the  Negro  rate  in  34 
of  the  states,  while  the  Negro  illiteracy  rate  in  New  York  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  native  whites  in  most  of  the  southern 
states. 


Percentage  of  Negro  and  White  Illiteracy  by  Selected  States:  1930 


State 

Native 

White 

Foreign-horn 

White 

Negro 

Alabama 

4.8 

8.5 

26.2 

Arizona 

0.5 

3.6 

4.0 

California 

0.3 

5.7 

3.1 

Colorado 

0.8 

8.6 

3.9 

Georgia 

3.3 

4.0 

19.9 

Illinois 

0.6 

9.0 

3.6 

Kansas 

0.5 

5.9 

5.9 

Kentucky 

5.7 

5.8 

15.4 

Louisiana 

7.3 

19.2 

23.3 

Maryland 

1.3 

12.2 

11.4 

Massachusetts 

0.4 

10.7 

5.4 

Michigan 

0.5 

6.7 

3.0 

Mississippi 

2.7 

12.6 

23.2 

New  York 

0.5 

10.8 

2.5 

Oklahoma 

1.7 

5.6 

9.3 

South  Carolina 

5.1 

5.7 

26.9 

Texas 

1.4 

7.3 

13.4 

Virginia 

4.8 

7.4 

19.2 

In  the  decade  1920-1930,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  de¬ 
clined  in  all  racial  elements  of  the  population  and  in  practically 
all  areas.  The  rates  for  the  Negroes  in  certain  states  are  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  283  for  the  last  two  enumerations.  The  rate 
for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage  is  given  for  1930  as  a 
basis  for  comparison. 
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Per  Cent  of  Negro  Population  10  Years  Old  and  Over  of  Selected 
States  Reported  Illiterate  in  1920  and  1930  and  of  the 
Native  White  of  Native  Parentage  in  1930 

Native  White  of 
Negro  Native  Parentage 


State 

1920 

1930 

1930 

Alabama 

31.3 

26.2 

4.9 

Arizona 

4.6 

4.0 

0.5 

California 

4.7 

3.1 

0.3 

Colorado 

6.2 

3.9 

1.0 

Georgia 

29.1 

19.9 

3.4 

Illinois 

6.7 

3.6 

0.7 

Kansas 

8.8 

5.9 

0.5 

Kentucky 

21.0 

15.4 

5.9 

Louisiana 

38.5 

23.3 

7.8 

Maryland 

18.2 

11.4 

1.4 

Massachusetts 

6.8 

5.4 

0.3 

Michigan 

4.2 

3.0 

0.5 

Mississippi 

29.3 

23.2 

2.7 

New  York 

2.9 

2.5 

0.6 

Oklahoma 

12.4 

9.3 

1.8 

South  Carolina 

29.3 

26.9 

5.2 

Texas 

17.8 

13.4 

1.4 

Virginia 

23.5 

19.2 

5.0 

Among  the  Negroes,  as  among  the  whites,  the  proportion  of 
illiterates  is  smaller  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
proportion  has  declined  for  all  elements  of  the  population  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  In  1920,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy 
was  13.4  in  the  urban  and  28.5  in  the  rural  population;  in  1930 
the  corresponding  percentages  were  9.2  and  22.4.  There  were 
corresponding  declines  in  all  sections  and  divisions  for  both  the 
urban  and  rural  population.  In  the  decade  1910-1920,  the  illit¬ 
eracy  of  the  rural  Negroes  of  the  South  decreased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  urban  Negroes  owing,  chiefly,  to  improvement 
of  the  rural  school  supervision,  and  the  extension  work  of  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Tuskegee,  and  other  similar  schools.  In  the  last  decade  the 
decrease  in  illiteracy  has  been  greater  in  the  urban  than  in  the 
rural  Negro  population  of  the  South. 

School  Attendance  of  Negro  Children 

At  the  last  census  enumeration  there  were  4,128,998  Negro 
children  between  5  and  20  years  of  age  in  continental  United 
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States.  Of  this  number  2,477,311  or  60.0  per  cent  were  attending 
school.  This  percentage  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  other 
groups  in  the  population  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  born. 
The  percentage  of  the  white  children  attending  school  was  71.5. 
Comparable  data  for  the  different  groups  in  the  population  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  following  table. 


School  Attendance  by  Population  Groups  for  the 

United  States:  1930 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent  Distribution 

Population 

Attending 

Total 

Attending 

Class 

School 

Population 

School 

All  Classes 

22.8 

100.0 

100.0 

Negro 

21.5 

9.7 

9.1 

White 

22.9 

88.7 

89.4 

Native  white 

25.6 

77.8 

87.5 

Native  parentage 

25.5 

57.1 ; 

64.1 

Foreign  or  mixed  parentage  25.8 

20.7 

23.4 

Foreign  born 

3.8 

10.9 

1.8 

Other  races 

20.8 

1.6 

1.5 

In  the  population  of  school  age,  those  from  5  to  20  years  of 
age,  the  main  body  of  students  are  in  the  elementary  and  high 
school  years.  In  1930,  the  Negroes  had  smaller  percentages  in 
the  younger  and  older  years,  in  the  primary  and  college  groups, 
and  a  larger  percentage  in  the  grammar  school  grades.  The  per¬ 
centage  distribution  was  for  the  whites  8.1  per  cent  under  7 
years;  88.1  per  cent  from  7  to  20  years;  and  3.8  per  cent  21 
years  and  over.  The  percentage  distribution  of  the  Negro  stud¬ 
ents  was  7.1  per  cent  under  7  years;  90.1  per  cent  from  7  to  20 
years;  and  2.8  per  cent  21  years  and  over. 

In  all  ages  from  5  to  20  years,  the  percentage  attending  school 
is  higher  for  the  white  than  for  the  Negro.  This  has  been  true 
at  all  times;  the  differential  has  gradually  decreased  but  is  still 
marked.  In  1930,  for  example,  the  percentage  of  Negro  children 
attending  school  was  lower  than  the  percentage  of  white  at¬ 
tendance  in  1920.  This  was  not  only  true  of  the  totals  but  also 
of  all  age  groups. 

A  comparison  of  the  Negro  and  white  school  attendance  for 
1920  and  1930  by  age  periods  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  285. 
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Percentage  of  Negro  and  White  Children  from  5  to  20  Years  of 
Age  Attending  School:  1920  to  1930 

Per  Cent  Attending  School 


Age  Groups 

1920 

Negro 

1930 

White 

1920 

1930 

5  to  20  years 

53.5 

60.0 

65.7 

71.5 

5  to  6  years 

27.7 

31.8 

42.7 

45.1 

7  to  13  years 

76.5 

87.3 

92.5 

96.6 

14  to  15  years 

68.7 

78.1 

81.5 

90.4 

16  to  17  years 

39.2 

46.3 

43.4 

58.9 

18  to  20  years 

10.8 

13.3 

15.2 

22.6 

The  percentage  gain  in  school  attendance  in  the  decade  was 
about  the  same  in  the  two  racial  groups,  but  quite  sharply  dif¬ 
ferent  in  details.  The  chief  gain  in  the  Negro  group  was  in  the 
grade  school,  in  the  ages  from  7  to  15,  and  a  marked  but  lesser 
gain  in  the  high  school  period.  In  the  white  group  the  chief  gains 
were  in  the  older  age  groups,  from  14  to  20  years,  representing 
for  the  most  part  high  school  and  college  education. 

The  attendance  of  children,  both  Negro  and  white,  is  lower 
in  the  southern  divisions,  particularly  in  the  states  with  a  very 
large  Negro  population,  than  elsewhere  in  the  country.  This, 
again,  is  a  differential  of  long  standing.  In  1920,  of  the  Negro 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years,  Louisiana 
had  61.0  per  cent  attending  school,  Alabama  69.2,  Arkansas 
69.9,  Georgia  70.2,  Tennessee  71.1,  Mississippi  71.5,  and 
Florida  73.1. 

The  school  attendance  by  races  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

Per  Cent  of  Negro  and  White  Children  from  5  to  20  Years 
Attending  School,  by  Sections:  1930 


Per  Cent  Attending  School 


Sections 

Negro 

White 

United  States 

60.0 

71.5 

The  South 

58.5 

66.9 

The  North 

68.2 

72.8 

The  West 

75.1 

76.9 

A  comparison  of  school  attendance  by  sections  and  by  age 
groups  shows  relatively  minor  differences  between  the  races  in 
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the  North  and  West  where  both  races  attend  the  same  schools. 
The  chief  inequalities  are  in  the  older  age  groups,  the  senior 
high  school  and  college  years.  But  in  the  South  there  are  marked 
differences  in  the  percentage  of  attendance  at  all  ages. 

The  differences  are  better  seen  in  the  comparison  of  smaller 
units.  As  mentioned  before,  there  has  been  a  gain  in  school 
attendance  in  the  recent  decades  and  these  have  removed  in 
part  the  extreme  differences  in  educational  opportunity  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  relative  attendance  and  gain 
in  attendance  are  seen  by  the  comparison  of  attendance  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  past  three  decades  in  se¬ 
lected  northern  and  southern  states  with  large  Negro  popula¬ 
tions. 

School  Attendance  of  Negro  Children  7  to  13  Years  of  Age  in 
Selected  States:  1910,  1920,  and  1930 


Per  Cent  Attending 


States 

1910 

1920 

1930 

Massachusetts 

95.8 

95.9 

97.4 

New  York 

91.3 

93.1 

96.6 

Ohio 

91.8 

95.8 

97.1 

Illinois 

87.3 

93.7 

96.8 

Virginia 

64.2 

78.1 

86.8 

South  Carolina 

60.4 

82.3 

79.7 

Georgia 

60.3 

70.2 

83.1 

Alabama 

53.4 

69.2 

80.7 

Louisiana 

40.7 

61.0 

83.1 

The  low  school  attendance  in  the  South  is  at  least  in  part  due 
to  the  non-enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  in 
these  regions.  The  degree  of  enforcement  is  indicated  by  the 
attendance  at  eleven  years  of  age  since  at  this  age  all  the  states 
require  that  all  children,  unless  excused  for  specific  reason, 
attend  school.  The  Negro  attendance  for  the  states  of  the  South 
in  1920  and  1930  was  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  287. 

It  should  also  be  noted  in  the  present  connection  that  the 
length  of  school  terms  is  shorter  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  states.  In  the  North  the  school  year  is  seldom  less  than 
170  days.  But  in  the  South  the  school  year  even  for  the  white 
children  is  often  below  the  minimum  in  the  North.  The  average 
school  year  for  Negro  children  in  1920  was  69  per  cent  of  the 
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School  Attendance  of  11-Year-Old  Negro  Children:  1920  and  1930 


States 

District  of  Columbia 

Delaware 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Texas 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Oklahoma 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 


Per  Cent  Attendance 


1920 

1930 

95.8 

98.2 

95.5 

96.5 

92.8 

96.6 

91.0 

93.6 

90.6 

94.6 

89.0 

96.6 

87.3 

92.9 

87.2 

86.9 

84.7 

92.5 

82.3 

95.3 

78.4 

87.9 

77.2 

92.8 

76.8 

88.0 

76.1 

93.1 

74.6 

88.6 

74.4 

91.8 

68.3 

88.7 

average  of  the  country.  It  has  been  calculated  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  standard  school  year  of  180  days,  with  the  provision  for 
education  in  1920,  it  would  require  a  Negro  child  in  Louisiana 
22  years,  a  Negro  child  in  Alabama  26  years,  and  a  Negro  child 
in  South  Carolina  33  years,  to  complete  an  elementary  school 
course.  In  1920,  the  length  of  the  South  Carolina  school  year 
in  days  was  156  for  the  white  children  and  78  for  the  Negro 
children;  Louisiana  had  a  156-day  school  year  for  white  chil¬ 
dren  and  a  94-day  school  year  for  the  Negro  children. 

The  average  lengths  of  the  school  years  for  Negro  children 
of  the  southern  states  about  1930  are  given  in  the  table  on  page 
288. 

The  percentage  of  Negro  children  attending  school  is  higher 
in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  areas.  This  is  true  of  the  entire 
school  population  and  of  each  age  group  considered  separately. 
When  the  rural  population  is  subdivided  into  the  farm  and  vil¬ 
lage  groups,  the  school  attendance  of  the  village  group  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  rural-farm  group,  but  in  the  older  age  groups 
the  rural-farm  children  have  a  higher  rate  of  school  attendance 
than  the  village  children.  Some  part  of  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  greater  accessibility  of  the  village  schools  and  the  consequent 
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Average  Length  of  the  School  Year  in  Days  for  Southern  States: 

About  1930 


Year 

State 

White 

Negro 

1929 

Alabama 

159 

129 

1928 

Arkansas 

152 

132 

1929 

Delaware 

184 

185 

1928 

District  of  Columbia 

181 

180 

1928 

Florida 

163 

128 

1928 

Georgia 

158 

137 

1929 

Kentucky 

160 

140 

1929 

Louisiana 

174 

112 

1929 

Maryland 

188 

178 

1929 

Mississippi 

141 

130 

1929 

Missouri 

168 

161 

1929 

North  Carolina 

151 

137 

1928 

Oklahoma 

162 

153 

1929 

South  Carolina 

173 

114 

1929 

Tennessee 

166 

156 

1928 

Texas 

152 

147 

1929 

Virginia 

174 

151 

1929 

West  Virginia 

165 

158 

Average 

164 

144 

increased  attendance  of  children  in  the  very  young  ages.  In  the 
seven  to  thirteen  age  group  the  school  attendance  of  Negro  chil¬ 
dren  in  1930  was  87.3  for  the  United  States,  94.2  for  the  urban 
areas  and  83.8  for  the  rural  areas.  But  the  section  of  the  country 
in  which  the  child  lives  is  of  more  importance  in  determining 
school  attendance  and  education  than  is  urban  or  rural  residence. 
The  rural  Negro  children  in  the  North  and  West  have  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  school  attendance  rate  than  the  urban  Negro 
children  in  the  southern  divisions. 

The  Higher  Education  of  Negroes 

Following  the  Civil  War  a  number  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  for  Negroes  were  founded  in  southern  towns  and  cities. 
There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  religious  denominations  to 
spread  their  sectarian  teachings  among  the  freedmen.  The  type 
of  education  offered  by  these  schools  was  often  so  ill-adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation  as  to  bring  the  whole  idea  of  higher 
education  of  the  Negro  into  disrepute  and  the  educated  Negro 
tended  to  be  an  object  of  popular  ridicule.  As  the  enthusiasm  of 
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the  anti-slavery  period  declined  many  of  the  colleges  were  left 
as  completely  without  funds  as,  in  the  absence  of  lower  schools, 
they  were  without  college  students.  Some  of  them  were  dis¬ 
continued  and  others  became  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
often,  however,  without  change  of  name. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  institutions 
for  Negroes  bearing  the  name  of  college  or  university.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  they  are  controlled  by  religious  denominations, 
and  are  of  inferior  scholastic  standing.  Some  of  them  are  col¬ 
leges  in  name  only:  they  offer  no  college  courses.  In  others  only 
a  part,  usually  a  minor  part,  of  the  courses  are  of  college  rank; 
the  major  part  of  the  work  is  of  an  elementary  and  secondary 
character.  Of  the  37,000  students  enrolled  in  these  schools  in 
1930,  those  taking  college  courses  numbered  14,000.  Only  a  very 
few  of  the  Negro  universities  are  equipped  in  staff  and  facilities 
to  do  high  grade  college  work:  none  is  prepared  to  do  more  than 
a  very  limited  amount  of  university  work. 

In  the  earlier  decades  the  administrators  and  most  members 
of  the  instructional  staffs  of  the  Negro  colleges  were  white  men. 
But  year  by  year  white  instructors  become  fewer  in  number  as 
the  racial  separation  increases  and  as  competent  Negro  men  and 
women  can  be  found  for  the  positions.  The  change  has  gone  on 
so  rapidly  that  the  number  of  competent  and  trained  Negroes  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  and  many  important  positions 
are  occupied  by  mediocre  men.  The  present  tendency  is  toward 
a  complete  manning  of  these  schools  by  Negroes. 

Fortunately,  the  Negroes  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  own  schools  for  college  education;  most  of  the  northern 
universities  and  colleges  are  open  to  them  without  gross  ad¬ 
ministrative  discrimination.  The  number  of  college  graduates 
is,  therefore,  a  better  index  of  educational  attainment  than  is 
the  enrollment  in  the  Negro  institutions.  In  1930,  the  bachelor 
degree  in  arts  and  science  was  conferred  upon  2,071  Negro 
students.  The  total  number  of  Negroes  wTho  have  graduated 
from  college  is  approximately  18,000. 

The  increasing  number  of  persons  completing  college  courses 
in  reputable  schools  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  facts  in 
Negro  education.  It  means  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  efficiency  of  Negro  leadership;  at  present,  with 
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only  occasional  exceptions,  the  teachers,  preachers,  and  other 
leaders  are  uneducated  men. 

The  number  of  men  trained  to  serve  the  race  professionally 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  need,  and  provision  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  professional  men  is  limited.  The  Negro  professional 
schools  are  few  in  number  and  small  in  size.  In  1924,  Howard 
University  at  Washington  maintained  a  law  department  with 
129  students  enrolled.  Two  other  law  schools — the  Central  Law 
School  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Virginia  Union  University  at  Richmond,  Virginia — enrolled, 
respectively,  12  and  15  students.  The  total  number  of  law  stud¬ 
ents  was  thus  156.  In  the  same  year  there  were  352  students  of 
medicine  in  the  three  medical  schools  and  departments  of  medi¬ 
cine  maintained  for  Negroes.  The  number  of  dental  students 
was  402,  and  the  three  schools  of  pharmacy  enrolled  a  total  of 
178  students. 

There  has  been  no  recent  growth  in  Negro  professional  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Negro  Year  Book  about  1930  reported  138  Negro 
students  of  law — 75  enrolled  at  Howard,  14  at  Virginia  Union 
University,  and  49  at  Simmons  University.  There  were  449 
medical  students,  235  at  Howard,  and  214  at  Meharry  Medical 
College.  There  were  155  dental  students,  69  at  Howard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  86  at  Meharry  College.  In  the  two  schools  of  pharmacy, 
there  were  119  students — 56  at  Howard  University  and  63  at 
Meharry  College. 

Summary 

The  earliest  and  most  important  means  of  education  of  the 
Negro  slaves  was  the  contact  and  association  with  the  white 
people  which  resulted  incidentally  from  the  servile  status.  They 
learned  the  language  and  acquired  informally  but  effectively 
much  of  the  culture  tradition.  Because  of  unequally  favorable 
opportunities,  the  education  of  some  was  more  rapid  than  of 
others  and  great  differences  developed  which  were  increased 
and  perpetuated  by  the  continued  importation  of  raw  Negroes 
long  after  many  of  the  Negroes  had  assimilated  the  externals  of 
the  foreign  culture. 

The  formal  education  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  neg¬ 
ligible.  The  ministers  in  some  cases  interested  themselves  in  the 
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Negroes  but  this  was  essentially  a  religious  interest;  such  sec¬ 
ular  education  as  they  gave  was  incidental.  Certain  masters 
made  it  possible  for  favored  individuals,  chiefly  mixed-bloods, 
to  acquire  some  literary  education,  in  some  cases  because  of 
sentimental  reasons;  in  other  cases  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  slave  efficiency.  There  were  a  few  Negroes  of  some 
literary  training  all  through  the  slave  period  but  so  few  as  to 
be  curiosities;  there  was  none  of  real  education.  In  1860  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Negroes  were  wholly  illiterate  while  the  remainder 
had  a  very  trivial  amount  of  education. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  anti-slavery,  war,  and  reconstruction 
decades  led  to  the  extension  of  church  and  missionary  schools. 
Except  as  a  means  of  religious  propaganda,  the  literary  and 
classical  type  of  education  was  a  failure.  It  was  ill-adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  situation  and  did  much  to  bring  the  whole  idea 
of  Negro  education  into  disrepute. 

The  present  rise  of  industrial  schools  came  in  the  effort  to  give 
the  masses  of  the  race  some  education  along  the  lines  of  their 
life  problems.  The  forceful  personality  of  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  popularized  this  type  of  education  among  the  Negroes  and 
in  the  country  generally.  The  South  approved  it  as  in  harmony 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  Negro  as  a  worker  and  a  servant; 
they  had  opposed  the  classical  education  on  the  ground  that  it 
spoiled  otherwise  valuable  servants  and  laborers.  The  white 
North  approved  of  the  idea  of  industrial  education  as  an  effort 
to  do  something  practical  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  situ¬ 
ation.  It  was  opposed  by  the  Negro  intellectuals  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  was  designed  to  keep  the  race  in  subjection,  and  it 
was  frequently  made  ineffectual  because  of  the  opposition  of 
organized  labor.  It  is  chiefly  because  of  this  trade  union  opposi¬ 
tion  that  industrial  training  in  both  Negro  and  white  schools  has 
not  developed  more  rapidly. 

The  public  schools  for  Negroes  have  had  a  slow  growth  and 
at  the  present  time  are  for  the  most  part  poorly  housed,  inade¬ 
quately  supported,  and  taught  by  incompetent  teachers.  They 
have  reduced  in  a  remarkable  way  the  formal  figures  of  illiteracy 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  literacy  does  not  imply  real 
education.  Latterly  there  has  been  some  tendency  to  improve 
the  educational  facilities  in  the  South.  The  effort  to  stop  the 
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migration  of  Negroes  led  to  somewhat  more  liberal  educational 
appropriations  and  to  a  racially  more  equitable  distribution  of 
funds. 

The  provisions  for  higher  education,  particularly  secondary 
and  normal  education,  are  quite  inadequate.  The  institutions  of 
secondary,  normal,  and  college  grade,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
carry  on  work  of  inferior  quality. 

The  outlook  for  Negro  education  is  not  wholly  bright.  The 
bulk  of  the  race  is  and  probably  will  remain  in  the  South.  The 
dual  system  of  schools  in  that  section  of  the  country  makes  it 
improbable  that  the  education  of  either  race  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Negro  schools 
have  improved  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  general  disposition 
to  give  Negro  children  educational  opportunities  equal  to  those 
provided  for  white  children.  Moreover,  the  Negro  schools  are 
passing,  more  and  more,  into  the  hands  of  the  Negroes.  But  the 
number  of  Negroes  of  genuine  education  is  very  small.  It  is  more 
true  of  the  higher  than  of  the  elementary  education  that  separate 
schools  for  Negroes  mean  inferior  schools  for  Negroes.  It  would 
be  a  far  wiser  educational  and  racial  policy  to  use  the  funds  that 
now  support  inferior  Negro  colleges  to  send  Negro  pupils  of 
ability  to  the  real  colleges  and  universities  of  other  sections  of 
the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  NEGRO  IN  LITERATURE  AND  ART 

Measured  by  objective  standards,  the  contributions  of  the 
American  Negroes  in  the  realm  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  as 
in  science  and  scholarship,  have  been  small  and  comparatively 
unimportant.  There  are  few  pieces  of  work  of  first  or  even  sec¬ 
ond  rank,  and  few  individuals  of  more  than  local  and  racial 
reputation  have  appeared. 

The  fact  is  subject  to  social  explanation  and  the  relatively 
barren  record  probably  implies  nothing  in  regard  to  future 
accomplishment.  The  historic  status  of  the  race  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  absence  of  achievement.  The  conditions  of  life  in 
America  have  been  such  as  to  discourage  artistic  activity  and 
accomplishment  of  high  order  in  whites  as  well  as  Negroes.  The 
run  of  attention  has  been  on  other  things;  the  prizes  of  popular 
esteem  and  approval  have  gone  to  men  of  action  rather  than  to 
men  of  thought  and  sensibility. 

There  are  additional  facts  of  special  application  to  the  Ne¬ 
groes.  The  bulk  of  the  race  is  only  a  generation  from  slavery. 
At  the  time  of  their  emancipation  the  Negroes  were  without 
education  and  had  no  cultural  background.  The  period  of  free¬ 
dom  has  not  been  sufficiently  long  for  the  cultural  level  of  the 
race  to  rise  to  European  standards.  The  number  of  individuals 
of  education  is  very  small  and  the  great  mass  barely  literate. 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  rural  and  pretty  ef¬ 
fectively  isolated  from  cultural  stimulation.  The  economic  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  race  is  insecure. 
There  has  been  no  leisure  class  interested  in  culture  or  in  acting 
as  patron  to  talent  appearing  outside.  The  race  has  lacked  the 
poise,  confidence,  and  self-respect  conducive,  if  not  essential, 
to  artistic  endeavor. 
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The  Literary  Treatment  of  the  Negro 

In  America  the  Negroes  have  been  creators  of  literature  and 
subjects  of  literary  treatment.  White  writers  have  made  a  minor 
use  of  Negro  life  and  character  as  the  theme  of  story.  The  treat¬ 
ment  has  varied  with  changes  in  literary  taste  and  fashion  and, 
inasmuch  as  literary  art  reflects  the  social  thought  of  the  time, 
with  changes  in  Negro  culture  and  race  relations. 

There  is  a  frequent  plaint  that  white  writers  have  not  given 
the  Negro  an  adequate  literary  interpretation.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  has  not  been  treated  seriously  as  literary  material,  that  the 
treatment  has  sometimes  been  unsympathetic  and  unjust,  that 
he  has  been  made  the  clown  or  the  villain  of  the  piece.  There  is 
of  course  both  truth  and  error  in  the  usual  complaint.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Negro  life  contains  a  wealth  of  tragedy  and  of 
comedy  untouched  by  the  literary  artist;  there  is  a  mine  of  ma¬ 
terial  unworked  from  the  interpretative  point  of  view.  But  the 
position  that  the  race  is  seriously  maligned  in  literature  is  true 
only  in  the  sense  that  art  is  everywhere  a  distortion  of  reality. 
The  rank  and  file  of  writers  seize  upon  facts  of  journalistic  in¬ 
terest,  the  unusual  and  spectacular,  and  the  types  thus  defined 
may  become  symbolic  of  a  whole  group.  The  sentimental,  comic, 
and  grotesque  side  of  Negro  life  and  character  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited,  possibly  out  of  proportion.  But  a  similar  thing  is  true 
in  regard  to  the  Jew,  the  white  Southerner,  the  American  farmer, 
the  business  man,  and  numerous  other  types  that  have  been 
made  the  object  matter  of  literary  treatment. 

The  first  successful  use  of  Negroes  in  fiction  was  in  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  This  novel,  published  in 
1852,  had  to  do  with  slave  life  and  character.  It  was  a  senti¬ 
mental  tale  of  little  merit  but  the  temper  of  the  time  was  such 
as  to  secure  it  a  wide  reading.  For  a  very  long  period  it  influ¬ 
enced  or  defined  the  public  idea  of  Negro  character.  Topsy  and 
Uncle  Tom  became  and  remain  today  the  most  generally  known 
of  American  literary  characters. 

In  the  post  Civil  War  decades  several  competent  literary 
craftsmen  made  use  of  Negro  characters.  The  sentimental  atti¬ 
tude  remained  and  colored  the  type  of  literary  production.  But 
the  Negro  was  recognized  as  a  source  of  comedy:  the  happy, 
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picturesque,  and  care-free  type  was  introduced  to  the  reading 
public.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  gave  a  series  of  sympathetic  pic¬ 
tures  of  Negro  life  and  character.  George  W.  Cable  in  his  Old 
Creole  Days  and  elsewhere  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  an  appreciation  of  life  and  character  in  the  nationally  and 
culturally  mixed  populations  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 
Thomas  Dixon  in  his  widely  read  novels,  The  Leopard  Spots , 
The  Clansman ,  and  elsewhere,  introduced  the  reading  public 
to  a  different  and  less  pleasant  phase  of  Negro  life  and  char¬ 
acter. 

Stories  of  irresponsible  and  picturesque  Negro  characters  be¬ 
came  and  continue  to  be  popular.  The  various  darky  stories  of 
Octavus  Roy  Cohen  and  other  writers  have  made  the  comedy 
side  of  Negro  character  known  to  a  very  large  public. 

In  the  more  recent  period  a  number  of  white  writers  have 
undertaken  novels  of  Negro  life.  In  major  part  this  came  in  the 
decade  following  the  World  War.  The  spectacular  migration  of 
southern  Negroes  to  New  York  and  elsewhere  created  in  the 
northern  urban  centers  a  new  and  strange  life  that  attracted  wide 
attention.  The  Negro,  particularly  the  bizarre  and  exotic  aspects 
of  Negro  life  and  behavior,  became  a  fad  and  literary  slumming 
became  the  vogue. 

Of  the  writers  of  this  period,  Carl  Van  Vechten  was  one  of 
the  first  and  most  popular  of  those  to  exploit  the  Negro  charac¬ 
ters.  His  Nigger  Heaven  (1926),  a  presentation  of  certain  color¬ 
ful  and  sensational  aspects  of  Negro  life  in  Harlem,  was  a  great 
literary  success. 

T.  S.  Stribling’s  novel  Birthright  was  published  in  1922  after 
being  serialized  in  the  Century  Magazine.  Birthright  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  Negroes.  The  account  centers  about  a  northern  edu¬ 
cated  mulatto  who,  imbued  with  a  missionary  zeal  to  improve 
the  lives  of  Negroes,  returns  to  the  South  and  gets  an  unsympa¬ 
thetic  reception.  The  same  type  of  Negro  reappears  in  various 
roles  in  the  later  trilogy — The  Forge  (1931),  The  Store  (1932), 
a  Pulitzer  prize  novel,  and  Unfinished  Cathedral  (1934).  The 
novels  are  in  the  main  protests  against  Negro  status,  race  preju¬ 
dice,  lynchings,  economic  exploitation,  and  other  problems  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  presence  of  the  two  races  in  the  same  area.  Aside 
from  any  question  of  their  literary  merit,  they  received  atten- 
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tion  because  of  the  popularity  of  the  theme  in  the  period  at 
which  they  appeared. 

Roark  Bradford  approached  the  Negro  in  the  spirit  of  the 
pre-Civil  War  days.  Negroes  are  “darkies”  and  he  is  interested 
in  exhibiting  the  picturesque  qualities  of  Negro  life  and  charac¬ 
ter.  This  Side  of  Jordan  (1929)  and  John  Henry  (1931)  are  the 
best  known.  Each  deals  with  Negroes  of  the  Mississippi  region. 
Bradford  is  best  known  by  The  Green  Pastures  which  was  based 
upon  his  sketches. 

Du  Bose  Heyward’s  novel  Porgy  appeared  in  1925  at  the 
height  of  the  vogue  for  Negro  art  and  literature.  Two  years  later 
the  dramatic  version  appeared  and  was  widely  popular.  It  is  a 
novel  of  some  real  literary  merit  concerning  low-class  Negroes 
of  the  Charleston  waterfront.  Mamba’s  Daughters  (1929)  is 
similar  in  interest  and  point  of  view. 

Julia  Peterkin  has  written  numerous  stories  dealing  with 
the  so-called  Gullah  Negroes  of  the  South  Carolina  cotton  plan¬ 
tations.  The  novel  Black  April  (1927)  was  a  literary  success.  It 
brought  to  popular  attention  her  earlier  work  Green  Thurs¬ 
day  (1924),  and  it  was  followed  by  Scarlet  Sister  Mary  (1928), 
which  received  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1929,  and  by  Bright  Skin 
(1932)  and  Roll ,  Jordan,  Roll  (1933).  Peterkin’s  point  of  view 
is  in  general  objective,  without  the  reform  spirit  of  Stribling  or 
the  patronizing  attitude  of  Bradford. 

The  continued  literary  interest  in  the  Negro  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  L.  M.  Alexander’s  novel  Candy  received  an  award 
of  $10,000  as  late  as  1934.  The  novel  is  an  account  of  Negro  life 
in  Georgia  and  exploits  the  conflict  between  the  attraction  of  the 
North  and  the  pull  of  the  old  conventional  life. 

In  the  same  period,  Negro  characters  and  themes  had  an  ex¬ 
tended  dramatic  vogue.  Eugene  O’Neill’s  play  The  Emperor 
Jones  appeared  in  1921,  and  was  followed  a  little  later  by  All 
God’s  Chillun  Got  Wings.  Paul  Green’s  Pulitzer  prize  drama, 
In  Abraham’s  Bosom,  was  produced  in  1927.  Marc  Connelly’s 
The  Green  Pastures,  a  dramatic  version  of  Roark  Bradford’s 
01’  Man  Adam  an’  His  Chillun,  appeared  in  1928. 

Other  recent  attempts  to  treat  the  Negro  seriously  as  literary 
material  are  numerous.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  efforts  do 
not  rank  high  when  evaluated  as  literature. 
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The  Negro  Folk  Stories 

The  folk  rhymes  and  tales  more  or  less  current  among  the 
Negroes  require  only  brief  comment.  The  rhymes  reflect  a  sim¬ 
ple  outlook  upon  life;  they  are  often  picturesque  in  imagery,  and 
sometimes  they  approach  rhythmic  perfection.  They  are  often 
vulgarly  expressed. 

The  literary  work  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  chiefly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  popular  idea  that  the  American  Negroes  have  a  singu¬ 
larly  rich  body  of  folk  tales  passed  on  from  original  African 
sources.  These  stories  are  a  literary  achievement.  They  give  an 
admirable  interpretation  of  ante-bellum  Negro  life  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  they  are  the  best  record  extant  of  the  Negro  dialect  of 
the  period.  But  they  are  in  no  real  sense  a  record  of  Negro  folk¬ 
lore.  Harris  did  not  record  real  Negro  folk  tales;  he  used  the  cur¬ 
rent  scraps  of  stories  as  a  basis  for  literature. 

For  the  most  part  the  stories  of  Uncle  Remus  are  not  of  Negro 
origin.  Many  of  them  were  current  in  certain  parts  of  the  Lower 
South  and  known  to  both  Negroes  and  whites.  They  are  local 
versions  of  stories  told  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  found  in 
different  languages.  Many  of  them  are  close  versions  of  tales  of 
Hindu  origin.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  “The  Lion  Hunts  for 
Mr.  Man,”  “Bre’r  Rabbit,”  and  others.  Some  of  these  stories 
are  thought  to  have  crossed  Asia  to  Europe,  and  to  have  come 
into  English  by  way  of  the  French  and  Spanish.  So  far  as  the 
American  Negroes  are  concerned  the  stories  are  mainly  of  Span¬ 
ish  origin.  Some  of  the  Hindu  tales  were  carried  into  Africa  by 
the  Arabs  and  may  have  been  introduced  into  America  by  the 
Arabized  slaves.  The  source  of  some  of  the  stories  has  not  been 
established  and  some  may  be  of  African  origin;  the  “Tar  Baby” 
story,  for  example,  may  be  of  African  origin. 

Personal  Narratives 

The  contribution  made  by  Negroes  to  American  literature  is 
slight  and  contains  very  little  of  any  permanent  value.  It  is  only 
very  recently  that  there  has  been  any  contribution  at  all.  There 
were  from  time  to  time  efforts  in  this  direction  which  attracted 
popular  attention.  But  the  public  interest  was  excited  by  the 
unexpected  fact  that  a  Negro  could  write  a  book  rather  than 
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because  the  production  had  merit.  The  output  was  small  and 
the  quality  low,  but  since  nothing  worth  while  was  expected  the 
early  efforts  often  received  lavish  praise. 

One  of  the  main  lines  taken  by  Negro  literary  activity  has 
been  that  of  personal  narrative.  The  first  of  these  stories  appears 
to  be  that  of  Gustavus  Vassa  whose  350-page  autobiography 
was  published  in  1789.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
personal  appeals  capitalizing  the  sentimental  interest  that  the 
whites  everywhere  have  in  the  Negroes.  In  the  later  decades  of 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  a  large  number  of  such  stories  pictur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  slave  were  written  by  or  for  Negroes.  The 
Memoirs  of  Archy  Moore;  Narratives  of  the  Adventures  and 
Escapes  of  Moses  Roper;  The  Kidnapped  and  the  Ransomed ; 
The  Narrative  of  Sojourner  Truth;  and  The  Autobiography  of 
a  Fugitive  Slave  are  typical  examples.  The  best  known  though 
perhaps  not  the  best  of  these  slave  stories  is  the  autobiography 
of  Frederick  Douglass  published  under  the  title  My  Bondage 
and  Freedom. 

The  interest  in  this  type  of  writing  did  not  end  with  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  slaves.  There  is  a  sentimental  white  public  ready  for 
the  story  of  any  Negro  and  these  personal  narratives  continue 
to  appear.  In  Booker  T.  Washington’s  autobiography,  Up  From 
Slavery,  this  form  of  writing  reached  its  best  expression.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pickens’  The  Heir  of  Slaves  and  Robert  R.  Moton’s  Find¬ 
ing  a  Way  Out  are  more  recent  though  somewhat  less  successful 
attempts  to  capitalize  the  popular  interest.  The  two  volumes  by 
W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  and  Darkwater  class¬ 
ify  with  this  group  of  personal  narratives. 

The  Literature  of  Protest 

Closely  allied  to  these  personal  documents  is  the  considerable 
literature  of  protest  that  has  carried  on,  in  the  later-day  situa¬ 
tion,  the  anti-slavery  spirit  and  tradition.  The  Negroes  were  out 
of  bondage  but  still  not  free.  The  period  from  the  Civil  War 
to  the  end  of  the  century  was  one  of  legal  freedom  and  of  psycho¬ 
logical  slavery.  The  great  body  of  polemic  and  controversial 
writing  of  the  half  century  was  a  plea  to  be  made  the  equal  of  the 
white  man,  a  demand  of  the  Negroes  that  something  be  done  for 
them.  This  body  of  writing  varied  in  temper  from  the  plaintive 
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and  pathetic  to  the  intemperate  and  abusive,  but  it  always  and 
inevitably  embodied  an  attitude  of  inferiority.  It  was  a  plea  for 
mercy;  a  cry  for  justice;  a  demand  for  rights;  a  begging  for 
alms. 

Out  of  this  hysterical  knocking  at  the  white  man’s  door  there 
is  gradually  taking  form  a  modified  type  of  protest,  an  inspira¬ 
tional  literature.  In  one  aspect  it  is  an  expression  of  the  develop¬ 
ing  race  psychosis,  a  philosophical  rationalization  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  status.  But  it  is  everywhere  subjective,  shot 
through  with  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  revolt.  Treated  as 
data,  it  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  racial  phenomena; 
as  an  analysis  of  present  problems  it  is  notably  lacking.  With 
perhaps  a  single  exception,  no  Negro  essayist  to  the  present  time 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  calm  objective  statement  of  the  race 
problem. 

The  major  part  of  the  historical  writing  of  Negroes  is  properly 
to  be  classed  with  the  body  of  personal  and  protest  literature 
and  to  be  treated  as  data  by  the  student  of  social  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  phenomena.  A  large  number  of  individuals  are  industriously 
engaged  in  compiling  racial  facts  and  interpreting  American 
history  from  a  racial  point  of  view.  The  movement  is  at  once  an 
apology  for  a  somewhat  culturally  barren  past  and  an  effort  to 
provide  an  historical  background  for  the  growing  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionality.  It  is  an  effort  to  create  a  racial  self-respect.  In  content 
this  writing  varies  from  efforts  to  prove  that  a  major  part  of 
world  accomplishment  is  Negroid  in  origin  and  that  numerous 
historic  characters  were  men  of  African  descent,  to  a  dogged 
and  systematic  effort  to  introduce  a  black  racial  bias  into  the 
popular  idea  of  American  history.  Just  as  the  white  American 
school  child  is  taught  American  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  American  chauvinist,  the  Negro  school  child  is  to  see  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  black  racialist.  The  racial,  as  the 
patriotic,  bias  is  of  course  incompatible  with  modern  histori¬ 
ographic  standards.  It  may  be  very  valuable  for  certain  purposes 
but  much  of  it  is  not  history. 

The  Negro  Literature 

It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  Negroes 
made  any  contribution  to  American  poetry.  Prior  to  that  time  a 
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few  scraps  of  verse  said  to  be  composed  by  slaves  found  their 
way  into  print.  There  was  a  little  verse  composed  by  Jupiter 
Hammond,  a  Connecticut  Negro,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Just  before  the  American  Revolution  a  little 
collection  of  verse  composed  by  a  slave  woman,  Phillis  Wheat- 
ley,  was  printed  under  the  title,  Poems  on  Various  Subjects, 
Religious  and  Moral.  Judged  by  any  literary  standard  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  “her  poems  are  beneath  con¬ 
tempt”  is  not  harsh.  In  1829  a  little  group  of  poems  composed 
by  an  illiterate  Negro  slave  in  North  Carolina  was  printed  under 
the  title  The  Hope  of  Freedom.  And  there  were  other  occasional 
bits  of  verse  that  found  their  way  into  print  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  of  literary  merit. 

The  first  Negro  to  gain  distinction  as  a  poet  was  Paul  Lau¬ 
rence  Dunbar.  The  enthusiastic  introduction  given  the  Lyrics  of 
a  Lowly  Life  by  William  Dean  Howells  brought  the  poetry  of 
Dunbar  into  great  vogue.  At  its  best  it  is  characterized  by  a 
simple  blending  of  humor  and  pathos  expressed  in  a  homely 
Negro  dialect.  It  is  often  compared  with  the  poetry  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Robert  Burns. 

Current  Negro  poetry  had  its  beginning  in  the  second  decade 
of  the  present  century,  in  the  period  when  the  Negro  vogue  made 
all  art  efforts  of  the  Negro  objects  of  immediate  and  favorable 
attention.  Several  versifiers  of  promise  appeared  and  some  few 
pieces  of  real  merit  have  been  published.  Every  effort  in  this 
direction  is  given  great  encouragement;  many  of  the  Negro  pa¬ 
pers  and  journals  have  poetry  departments  and  print  much  verse. 
The  assurance  of  immediate  recognition  awaiting  even  mediocre 
work  promises  to  bring  to  expression  whatever  poetic  genius 
the  race  may  possess.  But  to  the  present,  the  volume  of  compe¬ 
tent  work  is  very  slight.  Chief  among  the  Negro  writers  of  verse 
who  received  great  attention  in  the  past  decade  are  Stanley 
Braithwaite,  Countee  Cullen,  Claude  McKay,  Langston  Hughes, 
Jean  Toomer,  and  James  Weldon  Johnson.  To  the  present,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  no  poetic  output  to  justify  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  reception. 

In  fiction  no  American  Negro  has  as  yet  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  not  surpassed  by  hundreds  of  other  writers.  Most  of  the 
efforts  have  been  imitative  rather  than  attempts  to  express  racial 
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life.  Success  in  this  field  depends  solely  upon  merit.  There  is  no 
prejudice,  no  discrimination.  There  is  a  public  eagerly  awaiting 
any  work  of  merit,  and  any  competent  craftsman  is  assured  of 
immediate  success.  But  a  novel  of  importance  by  a  Negro  is  as 
yet  to  be  written. 

Prior  to  the  recent  decades,  the  only  fiction  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  written  by  Negroes  is  perhaps  that  of  Charles  W.  Chest- 
nutt.  The  Conjure  Woman ,  The  Marrow  of  Tradition ,  The  Col¬ 
onel’s  Dream ,  and  other  semi-realistic  stories  and  sketches  of 
the  South  had  a  considerable  vogue.  The  prose  works  of  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar — The  Uncalled,  The  Sport  of  the  Gods,  The 
Strength  of  Gideon  and  Other  Stories,  etc. — were  not  produc¬ 
tions  of  particular  merit. 

The  recent  Negro  fiction  has  been  concerned  in  large  measure 
with  the  problems  of  the  race.  Walter  White’s  The  Fire  in  the 
Flint  is  concerned  with  the  details  of  lynching;  Langston  Hughes’ 
Not  Without  Laughter  recounts,  among  other  items,  the  burning 
of  a  Negro  village  and  he  returns  to  the  same  theme  in  The  Ways 
of  White  Folks;  Welbourn  Kelly’s  Inching  Along  culminates 
in  the  lynching  of  an  innocent  Negro;  Charles  W.  Chestnutt’s 
story,  The  Sheriff’s  Children,  and  numerous  other  stories  by 
Negroes  have  to  do  with  the  mixture  of  the  races;  Nella  Larsen’s 
Passing,  Jessie  Fausit’s  Plum  Bun,  and  various  others  have  used 
the  “passing”  of  white  Negroes  as  a  theme.  A  few  Negro  writ¬ 
ers,  notably  Countee  Cullen  in  One  Way  to  Heaven,  Langston 
Hughes  in  parts  of  Not  Without  Laughter,  and  Claude  McKay 
in  Home  to  Harlem  and  elsewhere  have  endeavored  to  picture 
Negro  life  and  avoid  social  and  moral  controversy.  George 
Schuyler’s  Black  No  More  is  a  satire  on  the  efforts  of  certain 
Negroes  to  appear  white. 

Folk  Songs  of  American  Negroes 

The  Negroes  have  been  a  more  important  factor  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  American  music.  They  have  had  a  very  marked 
indirect  influence  and  their  positive  contributions  have  been  not 
only  large  but  unique.  It  is  in  this  field  that  they  have  made  their 
chief  contribution  to  the  higher  cultural  life  of  the  society. 

In  the  slave  period  they  produced  a  body  of  song  that  stands 
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as  America’s  only  indigenous  music.  Like  all  folk  music  these 
slave  songs  were  closely  connected  with  work  and  play  and 
varied  with  the  local  conditions  of  life.  They  were  an  outgrowth 
of  the  daily  plantation  life  and  expressed  the  hopes  and  joys 
and  fears  of  a  primitive  group  in  an  alien  environment.  Song  was 
almost  the  only  means  they  had  for  expressing  their  emotions; 
they  reflect  the  whole  emotional  life  of  the  race  in  servitude. 

The  songs  are  so  simple  and  rhythmical  as  to  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  accompaniment.  They  are  replete  with  childish  imagery 
and  monotonous  with  much  repetition.  They  are  generally  cheer¬ 
ful,  sometimes  humorous,  rarely  sad.  They  express  a  spirit  of 
resignation,  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  yearning.  They  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  use  of  minor  mode  and  the  common  use  of 
syncopated  rhythm.  A  plaintive  note  of  self-pity  runs  as  a  main 
theme  through  all  Negro  songs,  yet  the  slave  songs  were  rather 
rarely  sorrow  songs. 

The  majority  of  the  slave  songs  were  semi-religious  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  express  the  child-like  faith  of  the  people.  The  spirituals 
were  peculiar  monotonous  hymns,  rudimentary  in  phraseol¬ 
ogy  and  ideas,  composed  and  sung  under  stress  of  religious  ex¬ 
citement.  In  some  cases  they  were  interpretations  of  standard 
hymns.  The  shout  songs  so  common  to  revivals  and  camp  meet¬ 
ings  grew  out  of  and  long  remained  closely  related  to  the  sensu¬ 
ous  primitive  religious  dance.  This  body  of  religious  song  is  still 
being  added  to  wherever  groups  work  themselves  into  a  religi¬ 
ous  frenzy.  Happy  phrases,  frequently  without  thought  content, 
improvised  at  such  times  are  remembered,  repeated  on  other 
similar  occasions,  and  pass  into  the  body  of  folk  song. 

The  work  songs  were  employed  wherever  there  was  a  desire 
to  stimulate  the  laborers,  or  a  need  to  synchronize  their  efforts. 
They  are  still  employed  for  both  purposes.  They  commonly  con¬ 
sist  of  a  single  line,  often  connected  with  the  work,  and  a  mean¬ 
ingless  chorus,  the  whole  being  repeated  over  and  over,  some¬ 
times  with  and  sometimes  without  variation.  These  work  songs, 
like  the  religious  songs,  are  being  added  to  for  the  Negro  still 
works  and  sings. 

Romantic  love  was  seldom  the  theme  of  Negro  song.  The  only 
exception  was  in  Louisiana,  the  French  Lower  South,  and  there 
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the  songs  were  perhaps  rather  creole  than  Negro.  The  French- 
English  musician  Gottschalk  made  these  creole  airs  known  to 
the  musical  world. 

The  plantation  music  has  at  times  been  exalted  beyond  its 
true  importance.  It  has  been  treated  as  something  of  unique 
artistic  value.  Writers  have  professed  to  see  in  the  crude,  half- 
articulate,  slave  songs  a  “tragic  profundity  of  emotional  experi¬ 
ence.”  There  have  been  some  attempts  to  refine  and  modernize 
the  crude  music  of  the  slaves  into  a  sophisticated  art  form  as 
well  as  efforts  to  take  the  bits  of  melody  and  give  them  an  artis¬ 
tic  expression.  They  have  furnished  themes  from  which  some 
musical  compositions  have  been  evolved.  Dvorak’s  “New  World 
Symphony”  is  founded  chiefly  on  these  themes  and  they  have 
been  somewhat  widely  exploited  elsewhere. 

What  it  may  be  possible  for  musicians  to  do  with  the  slave 
songs  remains  to  be  seen  and  is,  of  course,  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  the  songs  themselves.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rude  slave 
song  to  the  writing  of  modern  music. 

The  Minstrel  Music 

Through  the  minstrels  the  Negroes  indirectly  exerted  their 
greatest  influence  on  the  development  of  American  music.  The 
minstrel  acts  were  at  first  brief  humorous  skits  introduced  be¬ 
tween  other  features  of  an  entertainment.  Later  they  were  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  whole  evening’s  performance. 

The  Negroes  were  themselves  interesting;  with  their  peculi¬ 
arities  exaggerated  they  became  highly  so.  The  ludicrous  side 
of  Negro  character,  being  most  obvious,  was  hit  upon;  song 
and  impersonation  was  the  vehicle  of  expression.  During  the 
long-continued  popularity  of  the  early  minstrel  entertainments 
a  more  or  less  distinct  group  of  melodies  developed.  The  early 
shows  were  patterned  on  the  plantation  “darky.”  The  feeling 
toward  this  type  always  contained  a  large  measure  of  sympa¬ 
thy.  The  demand  of  the  minstrels  for  suitable  songs  brought 
out  the  compositions  of  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  many  other  bal¬ 
lads  of  like  nature. 

The  minstrel  shows  later  changed  form.  The  plantation 
“darky”  was  replaced  by  the  city  “coon”  and  the  show  became 
a  spectacle.  The  period  of  plantation  melody  was  superseded  by 
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the  “coon”  songs.  These  were  in  quasi-Negro  dialect  and  the 
music  abounded  in  the  peculiar  syncopation  found  in  the  true 
Negro  melodies.  This  presently  became  the  popular  music  of  the 
day.  Once  the  minstrel  shows  ceased  to  travesty  the  real  planta¬ 
tion  Negro  and  turned  to  exploit  the  city  type  they  lost  in  popu¬ 
lar  favor  and  presently  disappeared.  In  the  impersonation  of  the 
simple  Negro  there  was  always  an  element  of  love  and  sympathy 
in  the  midst  of  the  caricature.  The  city  “coon”  was  an  object  of 
ridicule,  not  of  sympathetic  interpretation. 

The  minstrel  shows  left  behind  a  rich  body  of  popular  music 
— the  “darky”  ballads  and  the  “coon”  songs.  The  Negroes  were 
the  inspiration  of  this  music  but  had  little  or  no  part  in  it  as 
creators. 


The  Negro  and  the  Popular  Music 

The  present-day  jazz,  rag-time,  blues,  and  other  varieties  of 
so-called  Negro  music  may  be  passed  without  extended  com¬ 
ment.  This  musical  variant  that  for  a  time  dominated  the 
amusement  life  of  America  is  primitive  rather  than  African  in 
origin.  It  has  had  a  long  history  in  America  in  the  bawdy  houses, 
saloons,  and  indecent  dance  halls.  It  came  into  its  great  popular 
vogue  with  the  slump  of  moral  and  aesthetic  standards  incident 
to  the  European  War.  Its  popularity  was  in  part  due  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  lack  of  musical  taste,  in  part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very 
effective  device  for  breaking  down  the  inhibitions  of  culture 
and  refinement. 

In  this  musical  development  the  Negro  musicians  have  had 
a  prominent  place  both  as  performers  and  as  composers. 

A  few  artists,  Negro  and  white,  have  attempted  to  sublimate 
its  crass  vulgarity  without  destroying  the  essential  element  of 
its  appeal.  The  effort  to  develop  it  as  an  artistic  form  has  so  far 
met  with  very  limited  success. 

Music  and  the  Negro 

What  the  Negroes  eventually  will  be  able  to  achieve  in  music 
remains  for  the  future  to  disclose.  The  slave  songs  are  of  course 
a  worthy  achievement  but  are  no  assurance  of  ability  to  use  an 
art  form.  It  was  the  conditions  of  plantation  life,  not  the  fact 
of  race,  that  produced  these  songs. 
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The  fact  of  cultural  exclusion  has  stood  in  the  way  of  artistic 
achievement.  With  increased  opportunity  for  training  in  musi¬ 
cal  technique  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  high-class  artists.  In  spite  of  the  handicaps  of 
poverty  and  isolation  the  race  has  produced  a  fair  number  of 
capable  performers.  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  an  English  com¬ 
poser  of  some  Negro  blood,  was  the  most  capable  artist  so  far 
produced.  In  this  country  Will  Marian  Cook  and  Rosamond  J. 
Johnson  became  best  known  for  their  popular  songs.  Roland 
Hayes  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  present-day  tenors.  Paul  Robeson 
has  won  international  acclaim.  Harry  T.  Burleigh  became  known 
both  as  a  soloist  and  as  a  composer.  Nathaniel  Dett  is  a  com¬ 
poser  of  ability.  James  Reese  Europe  was  a  band  leader  of  na¬ 
tional  reputation.  Marian  Anderson  and  several  other  Negro 
artists  have  shown  ability  that  has  brought  them  recognition 
outside  of  race  circles,  and  there  are  many  younger  artists  of 
great  promise. 

But  in  music  the  Negroes  remain  more  a  hope  and  a  promise 
than  a  present  reality.  As  suggested  above  this  probably  is  due 
to  lack  of  technical  education.  Except  as  poverty  leads  to  an 
absence  of  opportunity  for  training,  the  Negroes  have  no  serious 
handicap  in  the  field  of  music.  Indeed  there  is  a  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  that  they  have  a  peculiar  musical  ability  which  assures 
any  Negro  performer  a  sympathetic  hearing.  Moreover  there  is 
an  influential  group  in  musical  circles  ready  to  accept  any  in¬ 
dividual  of  promise.  The  eagerness  for  the  appearance  of  tal¬ 
ented  individuals  who  would  justify  the  faith  that  the  race  is 
destined  to  great  achievement  in  music  has  sometimes  resulted 
in  premature  and  exaggerated  praise.  But  the  public  attitude  is 
such  that  it  will  bring  to  expression  any  musical  talent  that  the 
race  may  possess. 

Drama,  Painting,  and  Sculpture 

In  the  other  arts — drama,  painting,  sculpture — there  have 
been  indications  of  artistic  ability  and  a  few  individuals  have 
made  a  marked  success  but  the  body  of  achievement  is  small. 

In  dramatic  composition  practically  nothing  has  been  done 
by  Negroes.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  interpretation  and  cari¬ 
cature  of  Negro  character.  The  sentimental  drama,  Uncle  Tom’s 
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Cabin ,  enjoyed  a  long  and  wide  popularity  and  did  much  to 
determine  the  popular  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  simple 
Negro.  In  the  minstrel  shows  the  Negroes  had  little  part  as 
performers  or  composers. 

In  comedy  Bert  Williams,  a  West  India  mulatto,  gained  a 
national  reputation  as  an  artist  of  first  rank.  Charles  Gilpin  gave 
a  notable  performance  as  Emperor  Jones.  A  series  of  musical 
comedies  of  the  type  of  Shuffle  Along  are  essentially  minstrel 
shows  presented  by  Negroes. 

The  Negroes  have  accomplished  little  in  the  presentation  of 
serious  drama.  A  large  white  audience  is  awaiting  any  real  talent 
that  appears.  The  acting  of  Charles  Gilpin  in  O’Neill’s  play, 
Emperor  Jones,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  outstanding.  Paul 
Robeson  and  Charles  Harrison  are  also  widely  and  favorably 
known.  But  the  amount  of  really  high  class  artistic  work  by 
Negroes  is  not  large. 

In  painting  few  Negroes  have  gained  any  prominence  and  in 
sculpture  none.  A  longer  period  of  freedom  and  the  development 
of  a  culture  tradition  are  necessary  before  much  work  of  art 
value  may  be  anticipated. 

The  Artistic  Future  of  the  Negroes 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Negro  people  are,  by  racial 
nature,  artistic.  When  free  to  select  pursuits  without  economic 
or  other  pressure,  they  seem  to  show  a  tendency  toward  artistic 
rather  than  toward  professional  or  business  careers. 

Of  more  significance  than  a  possible  temperamental  bias  is  the 
social  stimulation  to  accomplishment.  The  Negro  child  is  so¬ 
cially  conditioned  to  the  arts.  The  Negro  individuals  who  have 
won  distinction  in  America  have  with  few  exceptions  done  so 
in  music,  literature,  or  some  related  field.  The  accomplishments 
of  these  men  are  known  to  all  the  children  of  the  race.  They  are 
individuals  of  whom  the  race  is  justly  proud;  they  are  examples 
of  black  men  who  have  succeeded.  They  exemplify  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  success.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  aspirations  of  the  am¬ 
bitious  individuals  should  be  directed  along  similar  lines,  that 
they  should  look  toward  an  artistic  rather  than  toward  a  pro¬ 
fessional  or  business  career.  The  tendency  is  reinforced  in  other 
ways.  The  general  belief  that  the  race  is  peculiarly  gifted  in 
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artistic  ways  while  lacking  in  the  usual  capacity  for  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  practical  arts  is  shared  by  the  Negroes  and  operates  to 
encourage  effort  in  certain  lines  and  to  discourage  it  in  others. 
The  question  of  prejudice  enters.  In  the  artistic  field  the  fact  of 
color  is  not  a  handicap,  it  may  even  be  an  asset.  There  is  an 
enthusiastic  white  audience  ready  to  welcome  any  Negro  of 
special  talent.  The  racial  interest  in  literary  and  artistic  en¬ 
deavor,  and  the  consequent  stimulation  to  effort  along  these 
lines,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  race  supports  a  number 
of  magazines  of  general  literature  and  others  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  music.  In  addition  to  these  the  great  majority  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  race  have  departments  to  encourage  Negro 
poets  and  writers.  The  general  interest  in  the  various  forms  of 
artistic  work,  and  the  stimulation  that  the  general  interest  and 
unlimited  opportunity  give,  makes  it  certain  that  whatever  tal¬ 
ent  exists  will  be  developed  and  get  expression  and  recognition. 

While  it  remains  true  that  the  body  of  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  date  is  small  and,  for  the  most  part,  not  of  high  order, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  volume  will  increase  and  the 
quality  improve. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


THE  CHURCH  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  THE 

NEGRO 

Religion  plays  and  seems  always  to  have  played  an  important 
role  in  the  life  of  the  Negro  people.  Expressing  as  it  does  both 
the  fears  and  aspirations  of  men,  it  is  in  some  form  character¬ 
istic  of  all  human  groups :  there  is  no  people  without  some  prac¬ 
tices  and  beliefs  that  may  be  brought  within  a  definition  of  re¬ 
ligion.  But  the  complex  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  earlier 
culture  stages  where  it  tends  to  be  incorporated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  fundamental  social  organization. 

The  religion  of  the  African  was,  basically,  a  crude  and  simple 
demonology.  It  began  and  ended  in  a  belief  in  spirits  and  in  the 
practices  designed  to  court  their  favor  and  to  avoid  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  displeasure.  There  was  a  lack  of  unity  and  sys¬ 
tem  resulting  from  the  decentralization  and  absence  of  unity  in 
the  political  and  social  life.  But  as  among  most  other  peoples  of 
primitive  culture,  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  fundamental  social  organization.  The  re¬ 
ligious  did  not  exist  apart  or  readily  separable  from  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  culture;  it  was  woven  into  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  life;  the  whole  institutional  life  was  contaminated 
by  the  belief  in  and  the  practices  toward  the  supernatural  pow¬ 
ers.  Nassau,  an  intelligent  missionary  of  long  residence  among 
the  African  tribes,  speaking  of  the  West  Coast  peoples,  states 
that  even  today,  “  Religion  is  intimately  mixed  with  every  one 
of  these  sociological  aspects  of  family,  rights  of  property,  au¬ 
thority,  tribal  organization,  judicial  trials,  punishments,  inter¬ 
tribal  relations  and  commerce.”  It  is  a  generally  accepted  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  Africans  nor  their 
social  organization  apart  from  the  religious  practices  and  beliefs 
that  so  intimately  condition  them. 

Fear  was  the  basic  element  in  the  religious  complex  of  the 
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Negroes.  In  the  conditions  of  primitive  existence  in  the  African 
environment  it  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  The  life  of 
the  native  was  never  safe.  Personal  danger  was  the  universal 
fact  of  life.  There  was  an  almost  complete  lack  of  control  of 
natural  forces.  The  forests  and  rivers  were  full  of  dangerous 
animals,  and  dangerous  human  enemies  were  always  close  at 
hand.  The  insect  pests  and  the  tropical  diseases  made  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  hard  and  its  duration  brief.  To  the  real  dangers  were 
added  an  abundance  of  malignant  spirits.  An  ever  present  fear 
of  the  natural  and  supernatural  enemies  was  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  daily  life  and  protection  was  the  ever  present  need.  These 
facts  everywhere  found  expression  in  the  religious  and  magical 
beliefs  and  practices. 

The  state  of  religious  development  varied  considerably  with 
tribal  groups.  In  some  tribes  nature  worship  was  elaborated  to 
the  point  where  definite  supernatural  powers  had  been  differen¬ 
tiated  to  preside  over  definite  spheres  of  life.  In  other  groups  the 
basic  fetishism  was  modified  by  and  combined  with  a  worship 
of  nature.  In  certain  of  the  more  politically  advanced  groups  an¬ 
cestor  worship  was  an  important  element  in  the  religious  com¬ 
plex.  But  everywhere  the  practices  were  directly  designed  to 
placate  or  coerce  the  malignant  and  insure  the  co-operation  of 
the  beneficent  powers.  Since  it  was  the  nature  of  the  latter  to 
aid,  the  cultus  procedure  in  their  case  was  less  important  and 
was  quite  commonly  neglected.  Magic,  both  sympathetic  and 
imitative,  was  practiced  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by 
professional  magicians.  Sickness,  accident,  injury,  death,  and 
other  misfortunes  were  attributed  to  evil  influences  exercised  by 
or  through  some  person,  and  the  effort  to  find  the  persons  guilty 
of  exercising  evil  influence  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  witch  trials 
and  the  other  bloody  religious  sacrifices  of  the  African  peoples. 

In  some  sections  the  Negroes  had  been  somewhat  influenced 
by  foreign  religious  contacts. 

The  Beginnings  of  Negro  Christianity 

The  first  Negroes  brought  to  America  were  slaves  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  Spanish  explorers.  They  came  from  the  slave 
population  of  the  Peninsula  and  were  at  least  nominally  Chris¬ 
tians.  This  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a  considerable  period 
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after  the  discovery;  the  Spanish  rulers  insisted  that  only  bap¬ 
tized  African  slaves  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  The  captive 
Negroes  were  taken  to  Spain  and  Christianized  before  being 
reshipped  to  the  colonies.  This  policy  was  abandoned  only  when 
the  Colonial  labor  demand  became  too  great  to  be  supplied  from 
the  servile  population  of  the  home  country. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  Negroes  had  had  no  contact 
with  Christian  civilization  prior  to  their  importation.  Conse¬ 
quently  they  brought  to  America  a  whole  body  of  primitive  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  attitudes  which  the  planters  did  not  under¬ 
stand  and  for  which  they  frequently  offered  no  substitute.  In 
general  the  Negroes  clung  to  their  supernatural  conceptions  and 
magical  ideas  with  more  tenacity  than  to  any  other  element  of 
their  tribal  culture.  The  practice  of  the  pagan  rites  was  in  gen¬ 
eral  suppressed  but  the  beliefs  frequently  spread  and  continued 
in  many  places  for  long  periods  after  the  Negroes  had  taken  on 
the  forms  of  Christian  worship.  The  white  man’s  religious  forms 
were  often  made  to  contain  a  strange  content.  Even  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  certain  places  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  primi¬ 
tive  rites  are  occasionally  practiced,  sometimes  according  to  the 
ritualistic  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  United  States  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  Negro  church  service 
became  at  all  generally  Christian  in  content. 

In  many  cases  the  slaves,  where  the  numbers  were  small,  at¬ 
tended  the  church  services  as  members  of  the  master’s  family 
and  became  familiar  with  the  white  religious  practices.  But  as 
the  number  of  Negroes  increased,  special  provisions  had  to  be 
made  for  their  attendance.  In  some  cases  the  white  churches  pro¬ 
vided  galleries  to  accommodate  the  Negroes;  in  other  churches 
the  Negroes  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  back  rows  of  seats.  Some 
churches  held  special  services  for  the  Negroes  in  the  church 
building  at  an  hour  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  worship  of 
the  whites.  In  other  cases  the  services  for  the  Negroes  were  held 
in  the  basement  of  the  churches  or  some  other  separated  place 
of  worship  was  provided.  Sometimes  the  Negroes  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  church  yard  and  heard  as  much  of  the  service  as 
drifted  through  the  open  doors  and  windows.  In  many  cases  the 
slaves  rather  quickly  acquired  some  rudimentary  conception  of 
the  white  man’s  religion  as  well  as  some  familiarity  with  his 
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practices.  The  matter  of  their  religious  instruction  was  under 
the  control  of  the  slave  owners  and  practice  in  regard  to  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  master  to  master.  Some  owners  looked  upon  the  re¬ 
ligious  conversion  of  their  slaves  as  a  moral  duty  and  made 
definite  provision  for  their  systematic  instruction.  Other  masters 
were  indifferent  and,  beyond  efforts  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
witchcraft  and  other  outcroppings  of  African  religion,  made  no 
effort  to  bring  the  Negroes  within  the  church.  Still  other  masters, 
fearing  that  religion  would  create  unrest  in  the  slave  population, 
opposed  all  efforts  to  instruct  them.  As  early  as  1623,  four  years 
after  the  coming  of  the  first  slaves,  there  appears  to  have  been 
Negro  church  members  in  the  Jamestown  settlement.  The  re¬ 
ligious  contacts  of  these  individuals  before  1619  are,  of  course, 
not  known.  The  slaves  in  the  small  households  and  the  family 
and  house  servants  most  quickly  acquired  the  religious  beliefs  as 
they  did  other  elements  of  the  white  culture.  The  numbers  were 
few  and  their  contacts  relatively  numerous.  On  the  plantations 
the  process  was  much  retarded;  the  number  of  slaves  was  large 
and  their  contacts  relatively  few,  and  there  was  a  continued  im¬ 
portation  of  raw  Negroes  from  abroad.  As  the  old  African  stock 
died  out  the  grosser  customs  tended  to  disappear;  the  native- 
born  Negroes  were  more  susceptible  to  the  religion  of  the  whites. 

The  conversion  of  the  slaves  to  the  Christian  forms  was  at 
first  a  frequent  cause  of  embarrassment.  Their  paganism  was 
the  basis  of  their  slave  status.  To  many  persons  it  appeared  im¬ 
pious  to  hold  Christians  in  bondage,  and  the  rapid  conversion 
of  the  Negroes  seemed  for  a  time  to  threaten  the  permanence 
of  the  slave  institution.  The  uncertainty  tended  in  certain  places 
to  retard  missionary  efforts;  masters  sometimes  refused  to  allow 
their  slaves  to  be  baptized  for  fear  of  losing  their  services.  In 
some  cases  they  were  given  religious  instruction  but  were  not 
baptized.  The  problem  became  acute  and  various  Colonial  legis¬ 
lative  bodies  found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  slaves  might  be¬ 
come  Christians  without  in  any  way  altering  the  civil  status. 
In  1667  the  Virginia  Assembly  enacted  a  law  declaring  that 
“Baptisme  doth  not  alter  the  condition  of  the  person  as  to  his 
bondage  or  freedom,  in  order  that  diverse  masters  freed  from 
this  doubt  may  more  carefully  endeavor  to  propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.”  It  was  not  until  1729  that  all  doubt  on  the  subject  was 
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put  to  rest  by  a  Crown  declaration  that  baptism  in  no  way 
changed  the  status  of  the  slaves. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Negro  Church 

The  conversion  of  Negroes  very  early  gave  rise  to  questions 
in  regard  to  their  church  status.  In  general  the  first  converts 
became  members  of  white  church  congregations.  But  this  dispo¬ 
sition  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition;  the  association  was 
too  close  to  please  the  whites  and  too  restricted  to  satisfy  the 
Negroes.  The  Negroes  were  tolerated  rather  than  welcomed  as 
members  of  the  white  churches.  As  the  number  increased  the 
white  congregations  were  generally  willing  and  sometimes  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  rid  of  theii  Negro  members.  The  belief  was  very 
generally  held  that  the  gospel  could  not  be  presented  success¬ 
fully  to  the  two  races  together.  In  many  places  the  arrangement 
gave  rise  to  administrative  difficulties.  In  New  England,  for 
example,  where  the  church  and  the  state  were  closely  connected, 
membership  in  the  church  granted  political  as  well  as  religious 
equality  and  the  disposition  to  Christianize  the  slaves  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  desire  to  exclude  them  from  the  political  organiza¬ 
tion. 

If  they  were  to  be  converted  the  alternative  to  accepting  them 
as  members  of  white  congregations  was  to  provide  separate 
accommodations  for  their  worship.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of 
separation  grew  rapidly.  The  opportunity  for  separation  came 
in  many  places  as  a  result  of  population  growth  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Negro  converts.  When  it  became  necessary  for 
congregations  to  divide,  because  the  church  buildings  were  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  growing  membership,  race  and  color 
seemed  to  be  the  obvious  and  natural  line  of  division  and  sepa¬ 
rate  buildings  were  provided  for  the  Negro  part  of  the  member¬ 
ship. 

This  separation  was  usually  welcomed  by  the  Negroes.  In 
the  white  churches  they  were  in  an  inferior  position  and  com¬ 
monly  had  no  voice  in  the  church  affairs ;  the  control  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites  and  the  Negroes  were  given  special  seats 
apart  from  the  white  members.  Even  at  this  early  date  there 
were  some  beginnings  of  a  desire  for  self-determination.  In  some 
cases  the  free  Negro  members,  with  the  consent  and  assistance 
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of  the  white  members,  withdrew  and  established  their  own 
churches.  The  separate  service  gave  more  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  the  separate  buildings  gave  them  in  many  cases  not 
only  a  place  of  worship  but  also  a  center  for  their  social  life. 

The  early  Negro  congregations,  however,  were  only  nomi¬ 
nally  separated  from  the  whites,  the  special  churches  being  for 
Negroes  rather  than  being  Negro  churches.  They  were  under 
white  control  and  supervision  and  in  general  white  preachers 
ministered  to  their  needs.  They  had  the  same  doctrine  as  the 
white  congregation  and  used  the  same  literature.  In  a  few  cases 
there  were  Negro  preachers  for  the  Negro  groups.  This  was 
rarely  the  case  in  the  South  where,  for  reasons  to  be  indicated 
presently,  the  whites  retained  a  fairly  close  and  complete  con¬ 
trol.  In  the  North  a  few  Negro  preachers  appeared  even  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  whites  came  presently  to  look 
upon  the  separated  local  Negro  part  of  the  congregation  as  a 
necessary  but  undesirable  adjunct  and  often  took  little  account 
of  it. 

In  the  South  before  the  Emancipation,  the  Negroes,  both 
slave  and  free,  had  to  be  content  with  such  religious  privileges 
as  were  granted  them  by  the  whites.  So  far  as  the  slaves  were 
concerned,  the  privilege  of  church  attendance  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  master  and  a  number  of  considerations  led  to  the 
regulation  and  restriction  of  their  religious  development.  Many 
of  the  southern  masters  were  sincere  in  the  belief  that  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery  afforded  the  only  sane  and  natural  method 
of  elevating  the  Negroes.  They  recognized  the  moral  injury  that 
came  to  the  slave  as  a  result  of  participation  in  religious  excite¬ 
ment  and  imposed  various  restrictions  to  guard  against  their 
demoralization.  The  so-called  camp  meetings  were  usually  for¬ 
bidden  as  were  in  general  all  night  meetings  of  Negroes.  The 
religious  activities  of  the  free  Negroes  were  also  restricted. 
There  were  a  few  independent  Negro  congregations  but  the  evils 
of  these  were  notorious  and  so  much  disorder  cloaked  itself 
under  the  name  of  religion  and  the  independent  churches  were 
so  often  the  center  of  disorganizing  forces  that  their  formation 
was  generally  forbidden.  This  was  partly  on  the  ground  of  public 
safety:  the  assembly  of  any  considerable  body  of  Negroes  for 
any  purpose  tended  to  be  disorderly  and  contained  or  was  be- 
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lieved  to  contain  elements  of  public  danger.  The  fear  of  servile 
insurrections  led  to  various  legislative  and  police  prohibitions  on 
the  assembly  of  Negroes  and  these  became  more  stringent  as 
certain  abortive  rebellions  called  attention  to  the  dangers.  The 
Negro  meetings  were  frequently  disorderly  and  complaints  of 
the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  community  led  to  many  police 
restrictions.  The  Negro  church  meetings,  when  they  ceased  to 
be  a  curiosity,  became  a  public  nuisance  and  were  suppressed 
like  other  disorderly  meetings  of  the  Negroes.  To  make  religious 
worship  an  amusement  and  an  amusing  spectacle  was  offensive 
to  many  pious  persons  and  their  shocked  sensibilities  were  an 
element  in  the  opposition  to  independent  Negro  churches.  Negro 
preachers  were  generally  discouraged  or  suppressed.  In  nearly 
all  cases  they  were  grossly  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons 
and  their  preaching  often  morally  injurious  to  the  Negro  listen¬ 
ers.  There  was  also  always  the  possibility  of  irresponsible  Ne¬ 
groes  abusing  the  opportunity  and  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
community.  They  became  especially  unpopular  as  the  whites 
realized  the  opportunities  they  had  to  incite  trouble.  Nat 
Turner,  the  leader  of  a  Negro  insurrection  in  Virginia,  operated 
as  a  preacher.  However,  there  were  Negro  churches  and  Negro 
preachers  in  the  South.  In  many  places  they  were  allowed  to 
exist  undisturbed  if  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  white  minister. 
In  other  places  no  prohibition  was  placed  upon  Negro  churches, 
or  the  prohibitions  were  not  enforced  as  long  as  they  did  not 
offend  against  public  peace  and  decency.  In  some  places  there  was 
little  opposition  to  the  black  preachers  who  were  known  not  to 
be  trouble  makers  engaged  in  stirring  up  the  Negroes  to  oppose 
the  social  order.  The  restrictions  upon  the  extravagant  behavior 
of  the  Negroes  continued  in  some  places  even  after  the  Civil 
War;  Mississippi,  for  a  time  after  the  Emancipation,  prohibited 
these  meetings  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 

Separate,  and  presently  independent,  Negro  church  organi¬ 
zations  grew  and  multiplied  whenever  the  restrictions  were  re¬ 
moved.  The  Negroes  were  nowhere  enthusiastically  welcomed 
as  members  of  white  congregations ;  at  best  they  were  tolerated 
and  when  opportunity  arose  they  had  the  co-operation  of  the 
whites  in  the  establishment  of  separate  churches.  The  separate 
meetings  afforded  the  Negroes  an  opportunity  to  escape  the  re- 
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straints  imposed  by  the  whites  and  to  enjoy  their  religious  emo¬ 
tions  to  the  full.  Restrictions  on  this  natural  segregation  tend¬ 
ency  were  imposed  in  various  places  in  the  interests  of  law  and 
order  and  to  prevent  the  demoralization  and  moral  evils  that 
frequently  resulted. 


The  Separation  and  Growth  of  the  Negro  Church 

A  few  separate  local  churches  grew  up  among  the  free  Negroes 
in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  separate 
church  organizations  were  formed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  emancipation  there  were  per¬ 
haps  700,000  Negro  church  members  most  of  whom  held  their 
membership  in  white  churches.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
number  were  Baptists  and  four-fifths  of  the  remainder  were 
Methodists.  After  the  Civil  War  the  Negro  churches  entered  upon 
a  new  period  of  development.  Separate  churches  sprang  up  every¬ 
where  and  the  Negro  members  rapidly  withdrew  from  white 
churches  and  joined  those  of  their  own  race. 

In  1890,  the  time  of  the  first  census  of  Negro  churches,  there 
were  over  23,000  separate  organizations.  At  the  second  enumera¬ 
tion  in  1906  the  number  of  organizations  had  increased  to  nearly 
37,000.  At  the  enumeration  in  1916,  there  were  over  39,000 
separate  organizations;  in  1926  the  number  had  increased  to 
42,585.  The  church  membership  increased  from  two  and  one- 
half  million  in  1890  to  5,203,487  in  1926.  At  the  present  time 
five  out  of  every  eleven  Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  members 
of  some  church.  The  figures  reported  at  the  various  enumerations 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Negro  Churches  and  Church  Membership:  1890-1926 


Enumeration 

Date 

1890 

1906 

1916 

1926 


Number  of 
Organizations 

23,462 

36,563 

39,592 

42,585 


Membership 

Reported 

2,676,539 

3,691,844 

4,602,805 

5,203,487 


During  this  period  there  was  a  similar  increase  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  church  property.  In  1890  the  church  buildings 
numbered  about  twenty-four  thousand.  The  number  increased 
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to  thirty-five  thousand  in  1906  and  to  thirty-seven  thousand  in 
1916.  In  1926,  the  number  was  reported  as  37,749.  The  value  of 
church  property  increased  from  twenty-six  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lion  in  1890,  to  fifty-six  and  one-half  million  in  1906,  and  to 
nearly  eighty-six  million  in  1916.  In  1926,  it  was  reported  as 
$205,782,628.  The  debt  on  this  church  property  increased  from 
approximately  five  million  dollars  in  1906  to  approximately  eight 
million  in  1916  and  to  $22,178,581  in  1926.  Figures  in  regard  to 
church  debt  were  not  secured  at  the  first  enumeration.  The  exact 
figures  for  churches  and  church  property  as  reported  at  each 
enumeration  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

Negro  Churches  and  Church  Property:  1890-1926 

Enumeration  Number  of  Value  of  Church 

Date  Churches  Property 


$2  6,626,448 
56,636,159 
86,809,970 
205,782,628 


23,770 

34,648 

37,083 

37,347 


1890 

1906 

1916 

1926 


The  figures  here  given  include  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
churches;  in  1916,  the  percentage  of  churches  reported  was  93.7; 
in  1926  it  was  87.7.  The  average  value  of  the  church  edifices  was 
$1,635  in  1906,  $2,341  in  1916,  and  $5,510  in  1926. 

Until  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  similar  growth  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  and  in  the  attendence  at  the  Sunday  Schools 
maintained  by  these  churches.  In  the  ten-year  period  from  1906 
to  1916,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  three  thousand  in  the 
number  of  such  schools.  During  the  same  decade  there  was  an 
increase  of  over  four  thousand  in  the  number  of  scholars  enrolled 
in  the  schools.  In  the  last  decade  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  number  of  the  schools  and  in  the  scholars  enrolled:  the 
number  of  schools  decreased  about  four  hundred  and  the  number 
of  scholars  enrolled  about  nine  thousand.  The  exact  figures  re¬ 
ported  at  the  last  three  enumerations  are  given  in  the  table  on 
page  319. 

The  figures  relate  only  to  the  Sunday  Schools  reported  by  the 
individual  churches  and  do  not  include  undenominational  Sun¬ 
day  Schools.  Also,  they  do  not  include  the  parochial  and  week¬ 
day  schools  that  are  maintained  by  a  number  of  religious  organi- 
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Negro  Sunday  Schools  and  Sunday  School  Enrollment: 

1906,  1916,  1926 


Enumeration 

Date 

1906 

1916 

1926 


Churches  Reporting 
Sunday  Schools 

33,538 

36,797 

36,378 


Enrollment 

Reported 

1,740,099 

2,153,843 

2,144,553 


zations  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  certain  of  the 
Lutheran  bodies. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Negro  church  members  belong 
to  one  of  the  Baptist  or  Methodist  bodies.  The  membership  of  the 
Negro  Baptists  is  over  three  million;  the  four  Negro  Methodist 
bodies  report  a  membership  of  slightly  over  one  and  one-half 
millions;  the  Roman  Catholic  church  reports  about  124,000 
members,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  reports  a  little 
over  fifty  thousand.  The  sex  distribution  in  the  membership 
in  these  congregations  favors  the  women:  as  far  as  the  facts  may 
be  known,  the  sexes  are  in  the  ratio  of  sixty  men  to  one  hundred 
women.  The  churches  and  church  membership  are  also  largely 
rural.  Approximately  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Negro  churches 
and  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  membership  are  rural.  There  is  a 
sharp  rural-urban  division  in  churches:  the  Baptist  and  Metho¬ 
dist  groups  are  predominantly  rural;  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Episcopal  groups  are  predominantly  urban. 

The  Negro  church  divides  into  two  main  groups — those  which 
are  exclusively  Negro  in  membership  and  control,  and  those 
organizations  which  are  parts  of  white  denominations.  Of  the 
twenty-four  recognized  independent  Negro  denominations  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  only  a  few  are  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  membership  and  property.  In  the  table 
on  page  320  comparable  statistical  facts  of  significance  are  given 
for  the  larger  Negro  churches. 

In  addition  to  the  independent  Negro  denominations  there 
are  some  thirty  white  denominations  composed  in  part  of  Ne¬ 
gro  organizations.  There  were  about  four  thousand  such  Negro 
organizations  in  1890;  the  number  increased  to  about  five 
thousand  in  1906,  and  in  the  following  decade  declined  slightly. 
In  1926  there  were  6,080  such  organizations.  The  membership 
increased  slowly  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  covered  by  the 
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The  More  Important  Independent  Negro  Denominations:  1926 


Denominations 

Number  of 
Churches 

Church 

Membership 

Negro  Baptists 

22, 081 

3,196,6 23 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

6,708 

545,814 

Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

2,518 

202,713 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

2,466 

456,813 

All  Others 

2,732 

156,832 

Total 

36,505 

4,558,795 

figures:  from  about  one-third  of  a  million  in  1890,  to  nearly 
one-half  million  in  1906,  to  over  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
in  1916,  and  to  692,377  in  1926.  The  value  of  property  owned  by 
these  organizations  increased  from  six  million  dollars  in  1890 
to  twelve  million  in  1906,  to  approximately  sixteen  and  one-half 
million  in  1916,  and  to  $37,489,276  in  1926.  This  group  of 
church  organizations  conducts  5,470  Sunday  Schools  enrolling 
307,850  pupils. 

With  a  single  exception  these  organizations  are  small  and 
in  many  cases  very  small.  In  the  following  table  comparable 
statistical  facts  of  significance  are  given  for  each  of  the  organi¬ 
zations  reporting  one  hundred  or  more  church  congregation. 

White  Church  Denominations  with  Important  Negro  Branches 


Number  of 

Church 

Denominations 

Churches 

Membership 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

3,743 

323,347 

Disciples  of  Christ 

487 

37,325 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America 

450 

37,090 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

287 

51,502 

Churches  of  Christ 

214 

8,155 

Congregational  Churches 

155 

16,000 

Roman  Catholic  Church 

147 

124,324 

Other  Denominations 

597 

46,949 

Total 

6,080 

644,692 

There  are  throughout  the  United  States  a  few  thousand  in¬ 
dividual  Negroes  who  hold  membership  in  white  churches. 

Negro  Denominations  and  Church  Membership 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  summary  of  growth  and  mem¬ 
bership  that  the  Negroes  not  only  tend  to  join  the  independent 
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denominations  but  that  they  also  gravitate  to  a  limited  number  of 
them. 

It  is  commonly  asserted,  possibly  with  some  measure  of 
truth,  that  this  denominational  distribution  is  an  expression  of 
racial  temperament.  There  is  said  to  be  something  peculiarly 
racial  in  religion  and  its  expression.  The  logical  philosophical 
speculation  that  appeals  to  the  Oriental  does  not  satisfy  Western 
peoples,  who  seem  to  find  satisfaction  in  more  concrete  ex¬ 
pression  of  religious  belief,  and  the  conversion  of  individuals 
of  one  group  to  the  religion  of  the  other  seems  often  to  result 
in  a  change  of  form  without  a  corresponding  change  of  funda¬ 
mental  content. 

But  any  organized  body  of  culture  facts  undergoes  an  un¬ 
avoidable  and  real  change  in  transmission  from  group  to  group 
quite  independent  of  temperamental  differences.  Normally  a 
people  select  elements  from  a  foreign  culture  complex  and 
incorporate  the  abstracted  elements  in  a  more  or  less  disguised 
form  into  their  system.  Where  the  opposite  is  the  case,  where 
one  group  takes  over  bodily  the  culture  system  of  another,  the 
elements  of  the  adopted  system  are  understood  in  terms  of  the 
body  of  similar  doctrine  already  possessed  by  the  group.  The  full 
significance  that  the  system  has  for  the  people  wTho  evolved  it 
to  serve  their  peculiar  needs  is  not  understood  by  the  people  who 
adopt  it  and,  in  the  new  hands,  it  is  modified  and,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  originators,  corrupted  in  the  foreign  usage.  Lan¬ 
guage  undergoes  profound  changes  in  its  transmission  to  foreign 
groups  and  in  being  adapted  to  their  needs.  The  labor  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  has  not  infrequently  resulted  in  the  transmission  of  a 
ritualistic  ceremonial  according  to  which  the  natives  thereafter 
practiced  their  heathen  rites.  The  external  culture  form  has  a 
content  as  variable  as  the  situation  and  the  need  to  wThich  it  is 
adapted. 

The  Negroes  took  over  the  church  forms  and  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  the  white  men.  In  so  doing,  they  understood  and  inter¬ 
preted  the  forms  and  beliefs  in  terms  of  their  existing  body  of 
philosophic  thought  and  employed  the  forms  to  express  their 
social  and  temperamental  needs.  Unconsciously  and  unin¬ 
tentionally  perhaps  but  none  the  less  truly,  they  modified  the 
religion  given  them  by  their  white  teachers.  These  early  con- 
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ceptions  were  passed  on  to  the  children  and  were  gradually 
corrected  with  the  advance  in  the  culture  of  the  group.  It  was 
slowly  and  by  degrees  only  that  the  Negroes  came  fully  into  the 
religious  heritage  of  the  white  people. 

The  denominational  affiliation  of  the  Negroes  was  deter¬ 
mined  in  part  by  the  general  attitude  of  the  white  organizations. 
Some  of  the  church  groups  not  only  welcomed  a  Negro  mem¬ 
bership  but  systematically  proselyted  the  Negroes;  others  made 
no  special  effort  to  attract  them  and  sometimes  even  discouraged 
their  membership.  The  character  of  the  church  service  operated 
in  the  same  direction.  The  Catholic  church  maintained  schools 
and  missions  but  the  service  did  not  greatly  attract  the  Negroes. 
The  sects  with  a  free,  informal,  and  spectacular  form  of  worship 
made  a  greater  appeal  to  the  Negro  than  did  those  with  a  more 
dignified,  formal,  and  ritualistic  service.  The  attitude  of  the 
church  and  the  nature  of  the  service  operating  in  the  same 
direction  resulted  in  the  concentration  of  the  Negroes  in  rela¬ 
tively  few  evangelical  denominations.  At  the  present  time,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  Negro  church  members  belong  to  Baptist 
organizations  and  over  one-quarter  to  the  Methodist  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Churches  and  Church  Property 

Owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  so  many  avenues  of  expression 
have  been  closed  to  them,  the  Negroes  have  put  a  great  amount 
of  energy,  money,  and  enthusiasm  into  their  church  life.  It  has 
been  almost  the  only  institution  that  they  could  really  call  their 
own;  in  it  at  the  present  time  they  are  more  completely  independ¬ 
ent  than  in  any  other  important  social  relation.  To  its  support 
they  probably  give  more,  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  than  any 
other  group. 

But  the  race  is  poor  and  the  typical  congregation  is  small. 
Consequently,  the  individual  churches,  in  spite  of  frequent  and 
liberal  contributions  from  friendly  whites,  are  generally  with¬ 
out  adequate  financial  support.  The  average  value  of  the  Negro 
rural  churches  in  1926  was  given  as  $2,115  with  an  average  in¬ 
debtedness  of  over  $500. 

The  typical  Negro  country  church  is  a  small  rectangular  frame 
building  of  rough  and  simple  structure.  It  is  generally  located  at 
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some  crossroads.  The  exterior  is  frequently  unpainted  and  the 
furnishings  limited  to  rude  benches  facing  a  platform  and  pul¬ 
pit.  The  congregation  is  frequently  very  small — the  average  is 
ninety-one  members.  The  people  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  widely 
scattered.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  educated 
ministers.  The  congregation  is  frequently  unable  to  support  a 
resident  pastor.  In  some  cases  they  are  served  by  a  farmer  or 
laborer  who  preaches  on  Sunday.  In  other  cases  they  are  served 
by  a  pastor  from  a  near-by  towm  at  such  hours  as  do  not  conflict 
with  his  regular  duties.  In  still  other  cases  one  preacher  divides 
his  time  and  ministers  in  a  partial  way  to  two  or  more  rural  con¬ 
gregations.  In  many  cases  church  services  are  held  but  once  or 
twice  a  month  or  whenever  a  minister  can  be  secured.  Prayer 
meetings  and  Sunday  Schools  are  held  at  regular  intervals.  There 
are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions  but  in  general  the  rural  Negro 
church  is  backward  and  neglected. 

While  the  village  and  small  town  churches  do  not  differ  es¬ 
sentially  from  those  in  the  rural  districts,  they  are  in  a  very  much 
stronger  position.  The  membership  is  larger — an  average  of  the 
urban  congregation  is  220 — and  less  scattered,  they  generally 
support  a  resident  pastor,  and  hold  regular  services. 

The  more  wealthy  congregations  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  often  have  large  and  well-built  churches  that  conform  in 
architecture  and  furnishings  to  the  conventional  church  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  church  congregations,  where  the  community  undertakes 
the  support  of  more  than  one  church,  very  generally  parallel  the 
prevailing  class  and  caste  distinctions.  The  educated,  well-bred, 
prosperous,  and  light-colored  individuals  compose  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  certain  congregations  while  other  congregations  are 
made  up  almost  in  their  entirety  of  the  dark-skinned  and  ignorant 
manual  laborers.  The  denominational  separation  frequently 
follows  similar  lines:  the  aristocratic  congregations  are  fre¬ 
quently  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  or  Episcopalian;  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  congregations  in  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  are  made  up  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  simple 
people.  This  segregation  in  so  far  as  it  is  economic,  shows  un¬ 
mistakably  in  the  proportional  distribution  of  church  property 
owned  by  denominations. 
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The  Negro  Ministers 

During  the  period  of  slavery  the  white  religious  organizations 
supplied  the  Negro  congregations  with  the  majority  of  the 
preachers.  In  these  churches  Negro  exhorters  were  sometimes 
allowed  to  speak  from  the  floor  though  seldom  if  ever  from  the 
pulpit.  A  few  congregations  had  preachers  of  their  own  race 
and  several  of  these  individuals  gained  some  notoriety  through 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work.  But  there  was  no  real  opportunity 
so  long  as  the  churches  remained  under  white  control;  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Emancipation,  when  the  ministry  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  race,  that  the  Negro  preachers  became  a  factor 
of  importance  in  the  church  and  religious  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  freedom  the  educational  equipment  of 
the  Negro  ministers  was  very  meager.  There  was  a  dearth  of 
trained  men.  Moreover,  the  ministry  of  the  independent  churches 
was  open  to  any  individual  who  felt  the  “call  to  preach."  regard¬ 
less  of  intellectual,  educational,  moral  qualifications,  and  often 
the  pulpits  were  filled  by  men  who  were  profoundly  ignorant  and 
in  other  ways  ill-fitted  to  assume  the  moral  leadership  of  a  back¬ 
ward  people.  Many  of  these  men  had  a  certain  natural  elo¬ 
quence — the  easy  flow  of  words  that  so  often  accompanies  an 
absence  of  thought — and  the  masses  of  the  race  were  at  a  culture 
stage  where  they  reacted  to  the  sound  of  the  sermon  rather  than 
to  its  content.  Ignorance  therefore,  was  not  a  serious  handicap 
to  successful  preaching.  Any  man  who  could  deliver  a  “rouse- 
ment"  sermon  became  an  outstanding  character  and  a  religious 
leader  of  the  people. 

Even  at  the  present  time  the  standards  are  low.  The  great 
majority  of  the  ministers  are  men  of  mediocre  ability  and  of 
limited  education;  there  is  little  prospect  of  an  early  improve¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  specially  trained  men  is  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  to  supply  the  congregations.  The  schools  for  the 
training  of  these  men  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  inferior 
grade,  poorly  endowed,  and  poorly  attended  and  the  graduates 
are  by  no  means  all  men  of  merit.  The  ministry  is  in  disrepute — 
as  among  the  whites;  it  is  often  looked  upon  as  at  best  a  neces¬ 
sary  nuisance.  Partly  because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel,  few  capable  young  men  aspire  to  make  the  ministry  their 
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life  work  and  the  theological  classes  are  quite  generally  composed 
of  students  who  lack  the  native  capacity  to  meet  the  more 
rigorous  standards  maintained  in  academic  and  professional 
fields.  The  standards  are  sometimes  low  in  other  than  intel¬ 
lectual  ways.  “It  is  often  charged  against  him,  that  even  among 
the  elect,  a  high  standard  of  morality  does  not  accompany 
emotional  fervor,  and  that  even  gross  immorality  is  frequent, 
and  too  frequently  condoned.”  Because  of  his  position  the 
preacher  has  a  very  great  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  com¬ 
munity  life:  Negro  writers  have  frequently  explained  the  low 
moral  standards  of  the  race  as  a  whole  as  due  at  least  in  part  to 
the  low  ideals  of  those  holding  influential  positions  in  religious 
affairs.  The  incentive  to  an  educated  ministry  is  absent:  training 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  be  licensed,  preferment  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  it,  congregations  do  not  in  general  demand  it. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  educated  and  capable  men  in  the 
ministry.  In  spite  of  the  liberal  standards  for  admission  there  are 
many  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  fraternities,  and  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Congregational  ministers  are  usually  well  trained. 
But  the  organizations  with  high  standards  and  orderly  service 
have  a  relatively  small  membership.  The  intellectual  preacher 
does  not  appeal  to  the  average  church-going  Negro  who  desires 
an  emotional,  not  a  reasoned,  type  of  sermon.  It  is  the  “hal¬ 
lelujah”  type  of  sermon  that  makes  him  “feel  good”  and  the 
preacher  who  follows  this  traditional  line  of  preaching  is  most 
often  the  one  who  fills  the  church  with  hearers. 

The  intelligent  Negro  religious  leader  is  in  a  peculiarly  dif¬ 
ficult  position.  He  must  deal  with  various  problems  that  minis¬ 
ters  of  white  congregations  may  take  for  granted.  Problems  of 
church  finance  always  exist.  Money  must  be  raised  to  meet  the 
payments  on  the  church  debt,  to  pay  the  minister’s  salary,  to  sup¬ 
port  the  denominational  schools,  and  to  meet  the  other  regular 
and  special  church  expenses.  The  preacher’s  ability  to  raise 
money  is  often  a  more  important  consideration  than  his  piety, 
morality,  or  intelligence.  To  raise  money  it  is  essential  that  he 
attract  and  hold  the  crowd.  He  can  hold  them  only  by  meeting 
their  demands.  This  requires  that  he  preach  the  traditional  type 
of  sensational  sermon  that  the  uneducated  “enjoy”  and  that  he 
stress  the  spectacular  elements  of  the  church  service — com- 
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munion,  baptism,  and  the  like — rather  than  expound  what 
lies  behind  the  forms.  He  also  faces  a  dilemma  on  the  question 
of  discipline.  The  best  paying  members  are  sometimes  indi¬ 
viduals  of  questionable  character  and  occupation.  They  must 
not  be  offended;  many  ministers  even  find  it  necessary  to  cater 
to  them,  thus  endorsing  or  seeming  to  endorse  the  separation 
of  religion  and  practical  morality  and  reducing  the  stimulus 
that  religious  instruction  might  be  to  better  living.  Ministers  of 
the  better  type  are  often  forced  to  abandon  their  standards 
in  order  to  hold  the  membership;  they  must  preach  “effective” 
sermons  rather  than  test  the  truth  of  propositions;  they  must 
make  the  congregation  “feel  good”  before  they  can  impress 
moral  or  religious  truth.  Even  in  the  upper  circles  of  Negro  life 
the  intellectual  preacher  cannot  always  compete  with  the  emo¬ 
tional  exhorter ;  the  present  cultural  level  of  the  mass  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  penalizes  the  minister  with  high  intellectual  and  per¬ 
sonal  standards. 

The  Nature  of  the  Religious  Service 

Because  of  the  great  variation  in  practice,  it  is  difficult  ac¬ 
curately  to  describe  in  brief  space  the  nature  of  the  church  serv¬ 
ice.  The  behavior  differs,  as  it  does  in  the  white  churches,  with 
the  ceremonial  practices  that  characterize  the  organization.  In 
some  sects  and  denominations  the  procedure  is  orderly,  dig¬ 
nified,  formal,  ritualistic;  in  others  there  is  less  of  uniformity 
and  more  of  freedom  and  spontaneity.  Practice  also  differs  with 
the  individual  congregations  of  the  same  denomination:  some  are 
quiet  and  reserved,  others  emotional  and  noisy.  And  within  the 
same  congregation  the  behavior  differs  with  the  occasion:  the 
group  that  is  orderly  and  dignified  at  one  time  may  be  demon¬ 
strative  and  disorderly  at  another. 

Among  the  more  uneducated  classes,  the  religion  is  a  form 
of  group  expression  and  it  affords  frequently  the  only  opportunity 
for  individual  recognition.  Music  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
feature;  the  services  ordinarily  begin  with  the  congregational 
singing  of  hymns.  Frequently  no  fixed  program  is  adhered  to 
and  there  is  occasional  confusion;  any  member  may  start  a 
hymn  in  which  all  presently  join.  There  is  a  pronounced  minor 
chord  and  the  singing  takes  on  a  character  between  a  dirge  and  a 
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chant,  the  psychological  effect  of  which  is  marked  and  definite. 
The  effect  is  deepened  by  the  sermon  which  is  nearly  always 
weak  on  the  intellectual  side.  There  are  long,  extemporaneous 
prayers  by  the  lay  members.  The  ignorant  Negro  is  frequently 
eloquent  in  prayer,  the  halting  and  less  expert  are  stimulated 
and  encouraged  by  the  “amens,”  “praise  the  Lord,”  and  other 
shouts  of  encouragement  and  approval  from  the  congregation. 
Prayer  and  testifying  sometimes  assume  a  competitive  character. 
As  the  service  progresses  it  becomes  animated  and  the  emotional 
tone  rises.  Even  the  ordinary  service  tends  to  be  a  highly  emo¬ 
tional  demonstration.  By  songs,  prayers,  preaching,  shouting, 
and  testimony  individuals  are  stimulated  to  crowTd  frenzy  and  the 
service  is  punctuated  by  the  hoarse,  inarticulate  cries  of  the 
emotionally  disturbed.  The  physical  accompaniments  of  re¬ 
ligious  hysteria — leaping,  falling,  frothing,  jerking,  and  the 
like — are  frequent.  The  services  sometimes  last  for  hours,  the 
demonstration  gradually  subsiding  with  the  physical  exhaustion 
of  the  participants. 

Religious  excitement  reaches  its  greatest  development  in  the 
“revivals”  of  the  Baptists  and  the  “camp  meetings”  of  the 
Methodists.  These  have  always  had  a  great  appeal  for  the 
ignorant  Negroes  as  they  have  for  the  ignorant  whites.  Both  are 
types  of  religious  orgy  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting 
membership.  They  are  still  in  vogue  among  both  the  whites  and 
Negroes  in  various  sections  of  the  country  that  are  out  of  contact 
with  the  modern  currents  of  thought.  At  the  present  time  the 
camp  meetings  are  largely  confined  to  the  southern  sections  of 
the  country  where  they  tend  to  take  on  the  character  of  an  annual 
picnic  with  a  religious  element.  They  are  generally  held  in  the 
autumn  when  the  harvest  season  is  wTell  over  and  are  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  for  months  before  they  occur.  They  are  often  in  the 
nature  of  reunions;  families  come  from  far  and  wide  and  re¬ 
main  camped  for  days  or  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  preaching. 
It  is  an  occasion  for  reunions,  feasting,  visiting,  love-making, 
and  gossip  as  well  as  for  preaching  and  prayer.  These  camp 
meetings  are  commonly  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
clergy  and  congregations  but  special  exhorters  are  brought  in 
for  the  occasion.  There  is  much  singing  and  prayer.  The  preach¬ 
ing  is  commonly  of  a  lurid  and  exaggerated  type.  “Experience” 
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meetings  and  “testifying”  are  more  or  less  continuous.  It  is  a 
time  of  great  emotional  excitement — all  come  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  something  spectacular  will  happen.  The  strange 
surroundings  and  crowd  excitement  increase  the  tension.  The 
ignorant  Negro  is  peculiarly  susceptible  and  easily  succumbs 
to  the  “jerks”  and  other  physical  exercises  which  are  inter¬ 
preted  as  expressions  of  the  “spirit.”  These  camp  meetings 
are  sometimes  the  scenes  of  gross  immorality.  The  “revival 
meetings”  featured  by  the  Baptists  are  of  a  nature  similar  to  the 
camp  meetings.  They  are  scenes  of  wild  excitement  in  which 
susceptible  individuals  often  fall  helpless  and  semi-conscious, 
see  strange  visions,  and  later  utter  prophecies. 

Religion  and  the  Moral  Life 

The  emotional  type  of  church  worship  has  very  little  influence 
on  the  practical  affairs  of  life;  it  is,  indeed,  rather  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  a  method  of  escape  from  the  repressions  of  daily  ex¬ 
istence.  The  praying,  shouting,  singing,  and  exhortation  often 
have  no  definite  connection  with  individual  morality.  The 
Negroes  came  late  into  the  religious  system  and,  because  of 
their  church  isolation,  they  have  had  no  part  in  and  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  modern  movement  that  has  tended  to  make 
Christianity  a  system  of  moral  practices  and  ethical  ideals  in¬ 
stead  of  a  body  of  supernatural  beliefs.  Division  between  the 
churches  is  not  theological,  and  ministers  seldom  preach  de¬ 
nominational  sermons.  The  ordinary  church-going  Negro  ac¬ 
cepts  any  doctrine  without  questioning  and  remains  religious ;  the 
modern  church  has  tended  to  become  ethical.  The  church  has 
probably  been  an  influence  in  uplifting  the  race  but  it  has  been 
so  because  of  the  social  nature  of  the  institution  rather  than  be¬ 
cause  of  its  religious  services  and  teachings.  Its  moral  influence 
is  often  weak  and  stumbling. 

Many  individuals  of  the  younger  generation  of  educated  Ne¬ 
groes  have  become  ashamed  of  the  primitive  religious  practices 
and  avoid  the  emotional  type  of  religion.  In  the  cities  especially, 
they  conduct  a  quiet,  reserved,  and  orderly  service  that  differs 
in  no  essential  respect  from  the  type  of  service  to  be  observed  in 
the  better  white  churches  of  the  same  denominations. 
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The  Negro  Church  as  a  Social  Center 

The  Negro  church  is  much  more  than  merely  an  institution 
of  worship.  The  strictly  religious  meetings  are  a  small  part  of 
the  weekly  program  of  the  ordinary  church.  It  tends  to  be  a 
center  around  which  a  great  part  of  the  social  and  public  life  of 
the  people  revolves. 

This  has  always  been  the  case.  Before  the  Emancipation, 
meetings  for  any  other  purpose  were  commonly  forbidden  and 
the  church,  especially  where  there  was  a  separate  building  and 
an  exclusively  Negro  congregation,  was  the  center  of  all  activities. 
After  the  Emancipation  the  machinery  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  race  and  the  church,  developing  in  accord  with  the  racial 
standards  and  needs,  assumed  the  functions  normally  belonging 
to  other  institutions  which  had  not  yet  developed  or  had  been 
suppressed.  It  was  for  a  very  long  time  the  only  institution  in 
which  the  Negroes  were  free  and  which  they  could  really  call 
their  own.  In  it  all  the  social  interests  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  found  expression. 

It  is  still  the  center  of  the  racial  life.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  villages  and  rural  districts  where  the  church  building 
is  the  place  of  assembly  for  all  public  purposes.  There  are  no  club 
houses,  theaters,  parks,  or  other  places  of  assembly  or  amuse¬ 
ment  and  the  church  serves  in  the  place  of  all.  It  reaches  all 
conditions  of  life.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Negroes  are  mem¬ 
bers;  most  of  those  not  members  are  more  or  less  regular  in 
their  attendance.  It  is  the  center  of  information  for  the  com¬ 
munity;  it  functions  as  a  newspaper.  It  is  a  place  to  see  friends, 
hear  the  neighborhood  gossip,  meet  strangers,  carry  on  flirtations 
and  courtship.  Politicians  and  business  and  professional  men  de¬ 
pend  upon  their  church  membership,  attendance,  and  activity 
to  extend  their  acquaintance  and  increase  their  prestige.  The 
pastor  and  his  wife  are  often  social  leaders  whose  good  will  must 
be  courted  by  the  social  climbers.  For  those  individuals  who 
desire  to  rule,  the  church  affords  the  best  opportunity  and  it 
gives  also  the  best  chance  for  expression  and  public  display. 
Funerals  and  weddings  are  held  in  the  churches.  Aside  from  the 
regular  services  the  churches  are  generally  open  more  than  one 
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and  sometimes  every  night  of  the  week.  They  are  often  in  use  in 
the  afternoons  and  every  holiday  is  the  occasion  for  some  special 
entertainment.  There  are  many  minor  social  or  semi-religious 
organizations  connected  with  the  church.  It  acts  either  directly 
or  through  one  of  its  groups  as  a  welfare  agency  and  charity 
bureau  to  help  the  unfortunate,  care  for  the  sick,  and  bury  the 
dead.  It  encourages  musical  and  dramatic  performances.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  organized  hedonistic  activities:  social  gatherings, 
suppers,  picnics,  and  entertainments  of  all  kinds  take  place  in 
the  church  or  are  sponsored  by  it.  Lectures  and  political  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  in  the  church  and  it  is  the  place  where  all  sorts  of 
fakirs  get  a  hearing. 

It  is  however  losing  ground.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  part  of  the 
general  decline  of  religion  resulting  from  the  development  of 
science  and  the  spread  of  knowledge;  the  Negroes  are  being 
influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  spread  of  modern  ideas.  But 
there  are  other  and  more  important  reasons,  chief  of  which  is 
the  development  of  new  avenues  of  expression  and  amusement. 
In  the  larger  towns  the  churches  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  on 
social  resources.  There  is  better  music  to  be  heard  outside 
of  the  church.  Other  men  are  better  trained  than  the  ministers 
and  individuals  no  longer  turn  to  the  churchmen  for  information 
and  instruction.  Places  of  amusement  are  developing  and  with 
them  the  churches  cannot  compete.  The  fraternal  and  secret 
orders  take  much  time  formerly  devoted  to  the  church  and  they 
satisfy  certain  exhibitionist  tendencies  even  better  than  the 
church  activity.  There  is  a  growing  distrust  of  the  ministers 
and  their  motives  even  among  the  masses  of  the  race  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  to  restrict  the  sphere  of  their  influence  to  religious 
affairs  and  so  reduce  the  power  of  the  church  in  racial  life. 

The  Future  of  the  Negro  Church 

On  the  whole  the  church  has  probably  been  a  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  the  race  and  at  present,  in  spite  of  its  character, 
is  probably  on  the  whole  a  power  for  good.  The  co-operative  work 
on  the  group  of  problems  centering  about  the  building,  financ¬ 
ing,  and  management  of  the  churches  and  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  subsidiary  organizations  makes  for  racial 
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unity  and  has  a  socializing  and  civilizing  influence  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  value  of  the  churches  themselves. 

The  importance  of  religion  in  Negro  life  will  of  course  de¬ 
crease  as  the  race  advances  in  education.  The  influence  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  practices  is  at  its  maximum  among  people  of 
simple  culture.  They  live  in  the  midst  of  phenomena  which 
they  can  control  but  imperfectly  or  not  at  all,  and  the  varied 
facts  of  life  and  nature,  incomprehensible  to  the  untutored 
mind,  are  interpreted  in  terms  of  immediate  experience — that 
is,  in  subjective  terms.  They  thus  create  a  philosophy,  however 
crude  and  simple,  in  the  effort  to  make  intelligible  the  world  of 
reality  and  people  the  world  of  nature  with  a  host  of  beneficent 
and  malignant  powers.  The  dangers  which  surround  their  ex¬ 
istence,  exaggerated  by  the  imaginative  constructions  resulting 
from  lack  of  control  and  inability  to  comprehend  in  natural 
terms,  inspire  fear  and  so  create  the  need,  more  or  less  vaguely 
realized,  for  protection  and  guidance.  The  need  generates  the 
belief  in  protecting  and  guiding  powers:  everywhere  men  have 
created  beneficent  powers  with  which  they  have  peopled  nature. 
These  beneficent  and  malignant  demons  with  which  the  sim¬ 
ple  mind  peoples  nature  are  very  real — that  is,  psychologically 
real — and  exert  a  profound  influence  on  personal  behavior  and 
group  development.  The  simple  man  moves  in  an  animistic 
world  and  gives  much  time  and  effort  to  the  coercion  and  pro¬ 
pitiation  of  the  demon  children  of  ignorance  and  fear.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  type  of  activity  will  decline  as  the  Negroes  in¬ 
crease  in  education.  The  direct  and  simple  demonology  becomes 
enriched  and  modified  with  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the 
character  of  the  supernatural  powers  change  with  the  needs  of 
their  creators,  and  magical  practices  play  a  decreasing  role  as  the 
accumulating  body  of  culture  facts  gives  an  increasing  control 
over  the  destructive  forces  and  as  science  provides  explanation 
and  makes  possible  the  manipulation  of  forces  not  previously 
understood.  Religion  and  magic  decline  as  science  and  knowl¬ 
edge  advance. 

Other  elements  are  woven  into  the  philosophical  complex; 
the  aspirations  of  men  frequently  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure.  The  conditions  of  life  are  everywhere  hard;  human 
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existence  at  its  best  is  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
fundamental  human  wishes  may  be  but  partially  and  imper¬ 
fectly  realized.  Unwilling  or  unable  to  accept  the  finality  of 
objective  reality,  simple  man  is  impelled  to  the  creation  of  an¬ 
other  world  order  and  another  reality  free  from  the  hardships 
and  disappointments,  the  compulsions  and  repressions,  of  the 
crudely  organized  social  life  he  knows.  So  long  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  Negro  life  remain  as  they  are,  the  masses  will  have 
resort  to  a  realm  of  organized  phantasy  in  which  they  may 
realize  vicariously  and  in  the  full  the  wishes  thwarted  by  the 
imperfections  of  the  social  order.  The  tendency  to  escape 
reality  remains  so  long  as  individual  experience  is  restricted, 
and  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
unsatisfied  needs. 

Religion  and  the  church  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  to  play  an  important  role  in  Negro  life.  The 
masses  of  the  race  are  uneducated  and  the  majority  grossly 
ignorant  and  backward.  So  long  as  this  condition  prevails 
the  continuance  of  magical  forms  of  thought  is  inevitable.  The 
hardships  and  restrictions  of  everyday  life  make  it  certain  that 
the  masses  will  continue  to  find  solace  in  picturing  a  future 
existence  free  from  the  real  and  imaginary  shortcomings  of  the 
present  order.  But  as  the  race  advances  in  education  and  larger 
numbers  come  into  the  modern  culture,  the  crude  primitivity 
of  belief  and  practice  of  the  popular  churches  will  tend  to  pass. 
The  organizations  elaborated  in  the  service  of  the  supernatural 
powers  will,  of  course,  remain  as  important  instruments  for 
achieving  individual  ends  and  as  means  of  group  expression  long 
after  the  factors  instrumental  in  their  origin  have  passed  out  of 
the  group  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


DELINQUENCY  AND  CRIME 

Under  the  slave  regime  the  Negroes  were  for  the  most  part 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  owner  and  all  minor  of¬ 
fenses  committed  by  the  slaves  were  dealt  with  by  the  slave 
overseer  or  the  master  without  reference  to  the  courts.  In  some 
of  the  states  the  laws  specifically  delegated  to  the  masters  an 
absolute  authority  over  their  Negro  slaves.  In  North  Carolina, 
for  example,  they  were  empowered  by  statute  to  try  all  manner 
of  offenses  committed  by  slaves.  Where  such  power  was  not 
specifically  delegated,  it  was  commonly  assumed  by  the  mas¬ 
ters.  Limitations  were  placed  at  various  times  on  the  authority 
of  the  owners  but  in  general  these  had  to  do  with  such  matters 
as  the  freeing  or  educating  of  slaves  rather  than  with  the 
master’s  control  of  delinquent  behavior.  In  the  case  of  major 
crimes  the  practice  varied  somewhat  with  different  states,  but 
in  general  murder,  rioting,  insurrection,  and  rape  were  dealt 
with  by  the  courts  rather  than  by  the  masters. 

The  frequency  of  slave  crimes  is  not  in  general  a  matter  of 
record.  But  the  scattered  evidence  indicates  a  considerable 
amount  of  criminality.  The  records  of  South  Carolina,  which 
provided  a  special  court  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  and  three 
freeholders  to  act  in  the  case  of  Negro  crimes,  show  many 
slave  executions.  Virginia  provided  that  the  masters  of  all 
slaves  convicted  of  crime  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss  of 
the  slave’s  labor.  The  records  show  1,418  slave  convictions  be¬ 
tween  1780  and  1864.  Of  these  105  were  for  rape  or  attempted 
rape.  In  Louisiana,  where  at  least  a  partial  record  of  criminal 
court  precedures  was  kept,  slave  crimes  were  somewhat  fre¬ 
quent.  In  1860,  there  were  83  slave  prisoners  serving  life 
sentences  in  the  Louisiana  state  prison.  Such  figures,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  only  a  fraction  of  slave  offenses 

came  before  the  courts  or  were  made  a  matter  of  record,  seem  to 
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show  that  the  number  of  slave  crimes  was  relatively  large.  No 
exact  or  reasonably  reliable  information  is  to  be  had. 

Slave  Emancipation  and  Negro  Crime 

The  general  behavior  of  the  Negro  people,  following  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Emancipation,  was  as  admirable  as  could  be 
expected  of  any  people  in  the  circumstances;  they  were  an 
unusually  law-abiding  group.  But  it  was  inevitable  that  many 
individuals  should  abuse  their  new  freedom,  and  there  was  a 
sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  Negro  delinquency. 
The  transition  to  the  new  status  took  place  in  the  period  of  pro¬ 
found  economic  and  social  disorganization  resulting  from  the 
war  and  political  chaos  incident  to  the  Reconstruction  policies. 
As  a  natural  reaction  from  forced  labor  and  because  of  the  dis¬ 
organized  state  of  economic  organization,  the  Negroes  in  large , 
numbers  were  idle  and  tended  to  be  vagrant.  As  a  result  of 
habits  formed  in  slavery,  the  freedmen  committed  innumerable 
petty  thefts  and  other  offenses.  Both  things  brought  them  into 
contact  with  the  criminal  law  administered  in  general,  after  the 
Reconstruction  regime,  by  unfriendly  courts.  In  the  decades 
following  the  Emancipation  there  is  no  measure  of  the  amount 
nor  of  the  relative  amount  of  Negro  delinquency,  but  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  as  the  Negroes  outgrew  the  restraining 
habits  of  servitude. 

The  amount  of  Negro  crime  in  the  decades  following  the 
Emancipation,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  prisoners,  was 
greatest  in  the  northern  states  where  they  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  cities  and  where  law  and  public  sentiment  were  less 
tolerant  of  minor  offenses  committed  by  them.  The  amount  of 
delinquency  increased  more  rapidly  in  the  North  and  in  the 
cities  as  the  migratory  wanderings  brought  the  freedmen  into 
the  new  and  strange  surroundings.  In  1870  there  were  2,025 
Negro  prisoners  in  the  northern  states  and  6,031  in  the  southern 
states.  A  decade  later  the  number  had  increased  to  3,774  in  the 
northern  states  and  12,973  in  the  southern  states.  In  1890  the 
number  in  the  northern  states  was  reported  as  5,635 ;  the  number 
in  the  southern  states  as  19,244.  The  relative  excess  of  Negro 
prisoners  in  the  North  is  appreciated  only  when  the  Negro  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  two  sections  is  taken  into  account.  For  each 
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100,000  of  the  Negro  population  in  1870  there  were  in  the 
northern  states  372  Negro  prisoners  and  in  the  southern  states 
136.  Ten  years  later  the  number  of  Negro  prisoners  per  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  population  was  515  in  the  northern  and  221  in 
the  southern  states;  in  1890  the  corresponding  number  had  in¬ 
creased  to  773  in  the  northern  and  284  in  the  southern  states. 

The  Criminal  Statistics 

The  only  general  data  with  regard  to  crime  rates  in  the 
United  States  come  from  the  periodic  figures  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  From  time  to  time  the  Bureau  has  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  statistics  of  the  prison  population  and  given  figures 
in  regard  to  the  annual  number  of  commitments.  In  1910  the 
data  covered  some  3,271  institutions:  3  federal  penitentiaries, 
58  state  prisons,  20  reformatories  for  adults  or  for  adults  and 
juveniles,  100  reformatories  for  juveniles  only,  2,502  county 
jails,  workhouses,  and  similar  institutions,  and  588  municipal 
jails  or  workhouses.  These  statistics  include  data  in  regard  to 
the  sex,  age,  race,  nativity,  marital  condition  of  prisoners, 
illiteracy,  occupation  before  commitment,  offense  for  which 
convicted,  and  sentence. 

It  must  be  noted  that  these  data  are  in  regard  to  com¬ 
mitments  to  prisons  and  in  regard  to  prison  populations.  They 
are  therefore  comparative  statements  of  the  number  of  each 
race  convicted  of  crime,  not  a  measure  of  crime  itself.  In  only 
a  minor  fraction  of  cases  where  crimes  are  committed  in  the 
United  States  are  the  criminals  apprehended  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  arrested  fail  to  be  convicted.  Consequently 
such  figures  as  those  of  the  Census  Bureau  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  measure  either  of  the  number  of  crimes  committed  or  of 
the  relative  amount  of  crime  of  different  racial  groups;  they  must 
be  taken  only  for  what  they  purport  to  be — prison  commitments 
and  prison  population. 

As  an  additional  warning  against  accepting  the  figures  of 
Negro  crime  as  indicating  more  than  they  probably  do  indicate, 
the  caution  of  the  Census  Bureau  may  be  cited. 

While  these  figures  and  those  given  in  tables  following  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  generally  accepted  as  indicating  that  there  is  more  criminality 
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and  law  breaking  among  Negroes  than  among  whites  and  while  that 
conclusion  is  probably  justified  by  the  facts,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  difference  between  the  two  races  in  this  respect  may  very 
well  be  less  than  the  ratios  based  on  the  number  of  commitments  to 
prison  or  jail  would  indicate.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  difference 
shown  by  the  ratios  may  not  be  to  some  extent  the  result  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  the  treatment  of  white  and  Negro  offenders  on  the  part  of 
the  community  and  the  courts.  An  offense  committed  by  a  Negro  is 
perhaps  more  likely  to  be  punished  than  the  same  offense  committed 
by  a  white  man,  especially  if  the  victim  of  the  offense  committed  by 
the  Negro  is  white,  while  in  the  other  case  the  victim  is  Negro.  It  is 
probable  that  as  compared  with  the  white  man  the  Negro  when 
brought  on  trial  on  a  criminal  charge  is  in  fewer  instances  able  to  em¬ 
ploy  expert  counsel  to  defend  his  case  and  assist  him  in  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  any  technicalities  in  the  law  which  may  be  in  his  favor.  More¬ 
over,  in  the  case  of  those  offenses  for  which  the  penalty  may  be  a  fine 
with  imprisonment  as  the  alternative  if  the  fine  is  not  paid,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Negro  is  more  often  unable  to  pay  the  fine  than  the 
white  man  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  sent  to  jail ;  but  of  course 
this  consideration  has  little  weight  in  connection  with  the  more  serious 
offenses  which  are  seldom  penalized  by  fines  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  the  minor  offenses  committed  by  Ne¬ 
groes  and  not  directly  affecting  white  people  are  more  likely  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  officers  of  the  law  than  are  the  same  offenses  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  whites.  Although  these  are  questions  on  which  no  statis¬ 
tical  data  can  be  presented  and  in  regard  to  which  opinions  may  differ, 
it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  them  as  representing  possibilities 
which  ought  to  be  considered  before  accepting  the  record  of  prison 
commitments  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
races  in  respect  to  criminality.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  amount  of  crime  punished  in  different  classes  or  communities  may 

not  bear  a  fixed  or  unvarying  ratio  to  the  amount  of  crime  com¬ 
mitted. 


The  Negro  Prison  Population 

The  census  data  relating  to  crime  are  based  upon  the  reports 
received  by  the  various  prison  officials  and  are  incomplete 
in  character.  They  do  not  cover  the  entire  field  of  imprison¬ 
ment  and  not  all  prison  officials  respond  with  the  information 
asked  for  on  the  schedules.  The  variation  in  the  number  of 
prisons  covered  at  the  prison  enumerations  makes  it  impossible 
to  give  comparable  crime  rates  at  different  dates. 
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In  1904,  the  enumeration  covered  1,337  prisons,  including 
81  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  and  a  total  of  nearly 
77,000  prisoners.  The  enumeration  of  1910  covered  3,198 
prisons  including  181  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  and 
gave  a  total  prison  population  of  over  111,000  prisoners.  In 
1923,  the  enumeration  covered  2,341  prisons,  including  102 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  and  reported  a  total  of  109,085 
prisoners.  The  distribution  by  race  of  the  prisoners  enumerated 
at  these  dates  is  given  in  the  following  table. 

Enumerated  Prison  Population  of  the  United  States 


by  Race:  1904,  1910,  1923 

Prisoners 


Date 

Institutions 

White 

Colored 

1904 

1,337 

50,111 

26,661 

1910 

3,198 

72,797 

38,701 

1923 

2,341 

73,549 

35,526 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1910,  the  total  prison  population 
of  the  United  States,  prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents,  was 
reported  as  136,472;  of  this  number  93,841  were  reported  as 
white  and  41,729  as  Negroes.  The  Negro  prisoners  constituted 
30.6  per  cent  of  the  total  prison  population  though  on  that  day 
they  constituted  only  10.7  per  cent  of  the  general  population. 
The  ratio  of  prisoners  per  100,000  of  the  total  population  was 
148.4;  for  the  white  population  it  was  114.8;  for  the  Negro 
population  it  was  424.6. 

The  percentage  of  Negroes  among  prisoners  and  juvenile 
delinquents  was  relatively  large.  This  was  true  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  fact  that  the  percentages  were  higher  among 
prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents  than  for  the  commitments 
for  the  year  indicates  that  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  Negroes 
was  above  the  average  for  all  prisoners.  A  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  prison  population  in  1910  and  the 
percentage  of  commitments  during  the  year  is  given  in  the 
table  on  page  339. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
among  prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents  was  much  higher 
than  their  percentage  in  the  general  population.  For  the  country 
as  a  whole  the  Negroes  constituted  10.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
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Percentage  of  Negroes  in  the  Prison  Population:  1910 


Among  Prisoners  and 
Juvenile  Delinquents 


Section  and  Division 

In  Total 

Enumerated 

Committed 

Population 

Jan.  1 

During  Year 

United  States 

10.7 

30.6 

21.9 

The  South 

29.8 

70.1 

58.9 

South  Atlantic 

33.7 

72.0 

61.6 

East  South  Central 

31.5 

73.1 

63.6 

West  South  Central 

22.6 

62.4 

46.0 

The  North 

1.8 

13.1 

9.6 

New  England 

1.0 

4.6 

2.6 

Middle  Atlantic 

2.2 

12.8 

9.4 

East  North  Central 

1.6 

14.7 

11.0 

West  North  Central 

2.1 

20.8 

14.4 

The  West 

0.7 

5.9 

3.2 

Mountain 

0.8 

7.8 

4.4 

Pacific 

0.7 

4.6 

2.5 

U.  S.  Penitentiaries 

•  •  • 

31.3 

24.6 

population,  while  they  constituted  30.6  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population.  In  the  South  they  made  up  29.8  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  70.1  per  cent  of  the  prisoners;  in  the  North 
they  were  1.8  per  cent  of  the  population  and  13.1  per  cent  of 
the  prisoners;  in  the  West,  0.7  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
5.9  per  cent  of  the  prisoners.  In  the  United  States  Peniten¬ 
tiaries  31.3  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  Negroes. 

The  percentage  of  Negro  prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  whites  in  all  of  the  age  groups 
except  the  higher  ones.  Of  the  total  prison  and  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent  population  from  15  to  25  years  of  age,  the  Negroes  com¬ 
posed  about  one-third;  of  those  in  the  age  group  from  25  to 
35  years,  they  composed  about  one-eighth;  while  in  the  age 
groups  over  45  years,  they  composed  somewhat  less  than  one- 
twelfth.  This  decrease  in  the  older  age  groups  appears  to  be 
accounted  for  in  large  part  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  commitments  in  the  older  age  groups  are 
for  drunkenness,  vagrancy  and  disorderly  conduct,  while  the 
percentage  of  Negroes  committed  for  these  offenses  is  below 
the  average  for  the  population. 

In  the  age  groups  under  15  years  about  one-fifth  of  the 
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prisoners  were  Negroes.  This  was  much  smaller  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  age  groups  from  15  to  34  years.  This  smaller 
proportion  among  the  Negro  juvenile  delinquents  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  Negroes  in  larger  proportion  than  whites 
lived  in  communities  where  there  are  no  juvenile  reformatories. 
In  the  absence  of  such  institutions,  juvenile  offenders  are  more 
likely  to  be  allowed  to  remain  at  large.  The  establishment  of 
such  institutions  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  commitments 
since  they  provide  care  for  offenders  considered  too  young  to 
justify  a  jail  or  prison  sentence.  Another  fact  of  importance 
in  the  same  connection  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  juvenile 
cases  are  truancy  cases.  But  this  offense  does  not  exist  in  the 
absence  of  compulsory  school  attendance  laws.  In  the  com¬ 
munities  where  the  larger  percentage  of  the  Negroes  live  there 
was  an  absence  of  compulsory  school  laws  and  so  the  offense 
of  truancy  did  not  exist. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  prison  population  by  sex  there  was 
a  preponderance  of  males:  the  percentage  of  females  is  rela¬ 
tively  low  for  each  race.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  and 
juvenile  delinquents  enumerated  was  136,472,  of  whom  124,- 
424  were  males  and  12,048  were  females.  Of  the  total  enumer¬ 
ation  93,841  were  white,  of  whom  85,218  were  males  and  8,623 
were  females.  Of  the  total  of  41,729  Negroes  enumerated,  38,- 
346  were  male  and  3,383  were  females.  The  percentage  of  fe¬ 
male  prisoners  was  thus  slightly  higher  in  the  case  of  white 
than  of  Negro  women.  In  the  total  prison  and  juvenile  delin¬ 
quent  population  enumerated  there  were  91.2  males  and  8.8 
females  in  each  100.  In  each  100  white  prisoners  enumerated, 
90.8  were  male  and  9.2  were  female;  in  each  100  Negro 
prisoners  enumerated  91.9  were  male  and  8.1  were  female.  Of 
each  100  prisoners  in  the  total  prison  population  68.8  were 
white  and  30.6  were  Negroes.  Of  the  male  population  enu¬ 
merated  68.5  per  cent  were  white  and  30.8  were  Negro;  of  the 
female  population  enumerated  71.6  were  white  and  28.1  were 
Negroes. 


Negro  Commitments  to  Prison 

The  statistical  data  available  for  the  current  period,  ap¬ 
proximately  one-quarter  of  a  century  later  than  the  figures 
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just  given,  show  a  similar  though  less  pronounced  disproportion 
between  the  races. 

The  1933  report  on  the  County  and  City  Jails  lists  the  sen¬ 
tenced  prisoners  in  jails  and  other  penal  institutions  under 
county  and  municipal  jurisdiction.  The  relative  numbers  were 
much  higher  for  the  Negroes  than  for  the  whites.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  is  showm  in  the  following  table. 

Sentenced  Prisoners  Present,  County  and  City  Jails: 


January  1,  1933 

Race 

Number 

Number  per  100,000  of 
1930  Population  15 
Years  Old  and  Over 
of  Same  Race 

Per  Cent 
Distribution 

Total 

41,261 

47.6 

100.0 

Native  White 

24,646 

38.3 

59.7 

Negro 

10,334 

128.5 

25.0 

The  department 

of  Justice  figures  for  commitments  to 

federal  institutions — federal  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  and 
camps — show  a  disproportionate  number  of  Negroes.  The 
commitments  during  the  present  decade  are  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  for  the  native-born  whites  and  the  Negroes. 

Commitments  to  Federal  Institutions:  1930-1936 


Year 

N ative-born  White 

Negro 

1930-1931 

7,693 

1,138 

1931-1932 

8,037 

1,114 

1932-1933 

6,726 

906 

1933-1934 

6,038 

736 

1934-1935 

8,106 

1,378 

1935-1936 

8,237 

1,797 

During  the  year  1935,  there  were  65,723  prisoners  received 
at  the  federal  civil  prisons,  reformatories,  and  prison  camps 
and  at  all  the  state  prisons  and  reformatories  except  those  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Of  the  total  48,582  or  73.9 
per  cent  were  white,  16,362  or  24.9  per  cent  were  Negro,  and 
779  or  1.2  per  cent  were  of  other  races.  These  ratios  indicate 
that  in  proportion  to  population  the  Negro  commitments  were 
over  three  times  those  of  the  w'hites. 

The  rate  of  Negro  criminality,  as  measured  by  the  commit¬ 
ment  figures,  is  higher  than  the  white  in  all  sections  of  the 
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country.  The  rates  show  extreme  fluctuation  from  state  to  state: 
in  general  the  Negro  rates  are  higher  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  states;  they  are  higher  in  general  in  the  states  where 
the  Negroes  constitute  a  relatively  minor  part  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  following  table  gives  a  rough  comparison.  It  shows  the 
percentage  that  the  Negroes  compose  of  the  total  population 
of  selected  states,  and  the  percentage  of  Negroes  among  the 
prisoners  committed  to  prison  from  each  of  these  states. 

Negro  Percentage  of  State  Populations  and  Negro  Percentage 
of  Prisoners  Committed  to  State  and  Federal  Prisons:  1930 


Negro  Percentage 

Negro  Percentage  of 

States 

of  Total  Popula¬ 

Prisoners  Committed 

tion 

to  Prison 

Mississippi 

50.2 

70.9 

South  Carolina 

45.6 

36.1 

Louisiana 

39.9 

65.1 

Florida 

29.4 

53.2 

North  Carolina 

29.0 

40.4 

Virginia 

26.8 

56.6 

Arkansas 

25.8 

41.7 

Tennessee 

18.3 

41.4 

Maryland 

16.9 

54.8 

Texas 

14.7 

31.8 

Kentucky 

8.6 

30.8 

Oklahoma 

7.2 

21.6 

West  Virginia 

6.6 

14.3 

Missouri 

6.2 

28.7 

New  Jersey 

5.2 

26.9 

Ohio 

4.7 

23.8 

Pennsylvania 

4.5 

21.7 

Illinois 

4.3 

23.1 

Indiana 

3.5 

15.6 

Kansas 

3.5 

13.0 

Michigan 

3.5 

12.4 

New  York 

3.3 

15.7 

Arizona 

2.5 

9.2 

Connecticut 

1.8 

7.9 

California 

1.4 

6.1 

Rhode  Island 

1.4 

6.1 

Massachusetts 

1.2 

6.1 

Colorado 

1.1 

3.5 

Nebraska 

1.0 

6.0 
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Several  factors  enter  into  any  attempt  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ferences  reported.  In  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  the 
country  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  Negro  population  lives 
in  cities;  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the  Negroes  are  in 
the  age-groups  where  the  crime  tendency  is  greatest;  they  are 
perhaps  less  well  adjusted  to  the  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  the  northern  urban  environment.  In  various  southern  areas, 
the  whites  often  protect  Negroes  who  humbly  accept  inferior 
status  in  plantation  and  other  economic  and  social  systems, 
especially  when  the  Negroes  are  guilty  of  minor  offenses. 

The  Criminal  Offenses  of  Negroes 

Examination  of  the  statistics  shows  some  differences  between 
the  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  incidence  of  specific  criminal  of¬ 
fenses.  Not  only  is  the  percentage  of  Negroes  among  offenders 
sentenced  in  excess  of  their  relative  number  in  the  population, 
but  it  is  also  higher  for  each  of  the  major  offenses  except  embez¬ 
zlement  and  fraud.  The  rate  is  particularly  high  for  homicide 
and  crimes  of  violence. 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  crimes  for  which 
commitments  were  made  to  state  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Re¬ 
formatories  in  1930. 


Prisoners  Received  from  the  Courts,  by  Race  and  Offense:  1930 


Number  Per  Cent 


Offense 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

All  offenses 

14,771 

49,331 

22.4 

74.7 

Homicide 

1,647 

1,768 

46.4 

49.8 

Robbery 

1,475 

5,419 

21.1 

77.5 

Assault 

1,395 

1,378 

48.3 

47.7 

Burglary 

3,477 

8,589 

28.1 

69.4 

Larceny 

2,775 

9,426 

22.2 

75.3 

Embezzlement  and  Fraud 

98 

1,306 

6.9 

92.0 

Stolen  Property 

307 

1,788 

14.6 

84.8 

Forgery 

464 

3,640 

11.0 

86.3 

Rape 

302 

1,512 

16.1 

80.6 

Other  Sex  Offenses 

216 

1,446 

12.8 

85.5 

Violating  Drug  Laws 

395 

1,106 

23.5 

65.7 

Violating  Liquor  Laws 

1,095 

6,454 

13.9 

82.1 

Other  Offenses 

1,125 

5,499 

16.4 

80.3 
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Reference  to  the  table  shows  that  of  each  100  prisoners 
received  between  one-fifth  and  one-fourth  were  Negroes.  At 
this  date  the  Negroes  composed  slightly  less  than  one- tenth 
of  the  total  population.  Of  the  prisoners  sentenced  for  homicide 
almost  one-half  were  Negroes;  of  those  sentenced  for  assault, 
the  number  of  Negroes  exceeded  the  number  of  the  whites. 
The  difference  between  the  races  is  less  marked  in  cases  of 
stolen  property,  forgery,  violation  of  liquor  laws,  and  of  sex 
offenses;  and  in  case  of  embezzlement  and  fraud  the  Negro  rate 
is  below  that  of  the  white. 

There  is  a  very  widespread  belief  that  the  Negro  people  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  commit  sex  offenses — there  has  even  come  to 
be  a  very  general  idea  that  this  crime  is,  if  not  peculiar  to  the 
Negro,  at  least  more  characteristic  of  this  group  than  of  others. 

In  1910  there  was  a  total  of  1,480  persons  committed  for 
rape  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  380  or  25.7  per  cent  were 
Negroes.  This  percentage  is  between  two  and  three  times  their 
percentage  in  the  total  population,  not  greatly  above  their  per¬ 
centage  of  commitments  for  all  crimes,  21.9,  and  much  below 
their  percentage  of  conviction  for  other  offenses:  for  grave 
homicide,  56.0;  for  lesser  homicide,  49.0;  for  assault,  41.1; 
for  robbery,  33.3;  for  burglary,  30.5.  For  a  number  of  other 
offenses  their  percentage  of  the  total  convictions  was  in  excess 
of  their  commitments  for  rape.  In  the  South  247  of  a  total 
of  372  commitments  for  rape  were  Negroes.  This  was  66.4  per 
cent  of  those  committed.  This  was  higher  but  not  markedly 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in  commitments  for  all 
offenses  in  the  South — 58.9.  It  was  lower  than  the  percentage  of 
Negroes  in  commitments  in  the  South  for  grave  homicide, 
77.4;  lesser  homicide,  67.6;  assault,  76.2;  robbery,  71.8;  bur¬ 
glary,  68.8;  and  larceny,  72.5.  In  the  North  the  total  commit¬ 
ments  for  rape  numbered  955.  Of  these  122  or  12.8  per  cent 
were  Negroes.  Here  again  the  percentage  of  Negroes  among  the 
number  committed  was  below  their  percentage  in  the  groups 
convicted  of  half  a  dozen  other  serious  crimes.  In  the  West,  of 
a  total  of  144  commitments  for  rape,  six  were  Negroes — 4.2 
per  cent  of  the  total.  And  here  again  their  percentage  was  higher 
among  the  commitments  for  other  serious  crimes  than  for  the 
crime  of  rape. 
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The  commitment  figures  for  later  years  show  similar  ratios. 
In  1930,  the  total  commitments  for  rape  were  1,876.  Of  these 
302  were  Negroes,  1,512  were  white,  and  62  were  men  of 
other  races.  The  Negro  rate  for  this  crime  was  below  their  rate 
for  most  other  crimes. 

That  the  Negroes  are  excessively  prone  to  the  commission 
of  offenses  of  this  order  is  not  indicated  by  the  available  data. 
Of  those  committed  to  prison  in  1904  for  major  offenses,  the 
percentage  committed  for  rape  was,  for  different  nationalities, 
as  follows: 


Percentages  of  Commitments  for  Rape 
in  the  Major  Offenses:  1904 


Race 

Percentage  of 
Commitments 

Colored 

1.9 

White 

2.3 

Foreign  White 

2.6 

Irish 

1.3 

German 

1.8 

Polish 

2.1 

Mexican 

2.7 

Canadian 

3.0 

Russian 

3.0 

French 

3.1 

Austrian 

4.2 

Italian 

4.4 

Hungarian 

4.7 

In  1935,  a  total  of  1,584  male  prisoners  received  by  the  state 
and  federal  prisons  and  reformatories  were  sentenced  for  rape. 
Of  the  total  1,137  were  native  white;  108  were  foreign-born 
white;  289  were  Negroes,  and  50  were  of  other  racial  groups. 

Other  evidence  seems  to  be  fairly  in  keeping  with  the  facts 
here  shown.  So  far  as  the  available  statistical  evidence  goes 
it  gives  no  support  for  the  general  idea  that  the  Negro  people 
are  peculiarly  prone  to  commit  crimes  of  this  nature.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  most  important  in  the  list  of  Negro  crimes.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  offenses  of  this  nature 
when  the  victim  is  a  Negro  woman  are  little  likely  to  come 
before  the  courts. 
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The  Length  of  Prison  Sentences 

It  seems  generally  to  have  been  true  that  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  Negro  offenders  has  been  more  severe  than  that 
given  white  offenders  for  similar  crimes.  They  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  more  frequently  and  on  the  average  received 
longer  sentences  for  similar  offenses. 

In  1910  there  were  130  offenders  sentenced  to  death  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number  49  or  37.7  per  cent  were  Negroes. 
The  percentage  of  Negroes  who  received  prison  sentences  of 
over  one  year  was  about  three  times  as  high  as  the  percentage 
of  the  white  commitments.  In  1900  approximately  one-third 
of  all  Negroes  committed  to  prison  received  sentences  of  one 
year  or  more;  of  the  white  commitments  for  the  same  year  less 
than  ten  per  cent  received  sentences  of  one  year  or  more.  The 
percentage  distribution  of  Negro  and  white  commitments  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  only,  for  the  year  1910  appears  in 
the  following  tabulation. 

Comparison  of  Prison  Sentences 
by  Term  of  Commitments:  1910 


Length  of  Sentence 

Percentage  Distribution 

Negro 

White 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Life 

1.7 

0.2 

One  year  and  over 

28.3 

8.2 

Less  than  one  year 

58.8 

74.3 

During  minority 

4.5 

5.6 

Indeterminate 

5.9 

11.2 

Not  reported 

0.7 

0.4 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  sentenced  for  one  year  or 
longer  40.9  per  cent  were  Negroes,  while  of  those  sentenced 
to  terms  of  less  than  one  year  only  13.4  per  cent  were  Negroes. 
This  difference  was  in  part  sectional  rather  than  racial.  In 
the  South  where  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes  reside  the  proportion 
of  long  prison  sentences  for  both  races  was  greater  than  in  the 
North.  This,  however,  does  not  explain  the  entire  difference,  for 
within  the  same  section  and  state  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
among  those  committed  for  long  terms  was  greater  than  among 
those  sentenced  for  short  terms,  and  the  percentage  of  Negroes 
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increases  as  the  length  of  the  term  of  imprisonment  increases. 

The  same  tendency  toward  greater  severity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Negro  offender  appeared  in  cases  punished  by  fine 
or  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1910  the  sentence  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  was  imposed  upon  eleven  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
offenders  and  upon  7.8  per  cent  of  the  white  offenders.  A 
smaller  per  cent  of  Negroes  than  of  whites  are  convicted  of  minor 
offenses.  If  a  fine  without  prison  sentence  was  imposed  the 
Negroes,  because  of  lower  economic  status,  were  less  frequently 
able  to  pay  the  fine,  so  more  frequently  committed  to  jail.  In 
1910,  the  percentage  of  Negroes  imprisoned  for  non-payment  of 
fine  comprised  62.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Negro 
commitments  as  against  54.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
white  commitments.  This  high  rate  of  imprisonment  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  fine  reflected  southern  conditions,  such  court  practice 
being  more  common  there  than  elsewhere  for  both  races. 

The  approximate  average  length  of  sentence  in  months  for 
Negro  and  white  prisoners  and  juvenile  delinquents  sentenced 
for  definite  terms  in  1910  was  as  follows: 

Average  Length  of  Sentence  in  Months  of  Negro 
and  White  Commitments:  1910 


Divisions 

Negro 

White 

United  States 

17.4 

5.2 

The  South 

South  Atlantic 

15.4 

9.6 

East  South  Central 

31.7 

16.2 

West  South  Central 

29.7 

25.3 

The  North 

New  England 

4.7 

3.5 

Middle  Atlantic 

4.9 

3.3 

East  North  Central 

17.7 

4.8 

West  North  Central 

9.1 

4.5 

The  West 

Mountain 

5.1 

6.2 

Pacific 

11.8 

6.5 

In  later  and  current  practice  the  racial  differences  in  prison 
sentences  are  considerably  reduced:  in  some  cases  they  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  removed.  The  average  length  of  definite 
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sentence  in  1931  was  42.1  months  for  Negroes,  39.7  months 
for  the  native  white  prisoners,  and  44.7  months  for  the  persons 
of  foreign  birth.  For  certain  offenses — homicide,  robbery,  as¬ 
sault,  forgery,  and  larceny — the  Negro  sentences  averaged  lower 
than  those  of  the  native  white  and  the  foreign-born  whites; 
for  other  offenses — rape,  burglary,  sex  offenses  other  than 
rape,  and  violation  of  drug  laws — the  Negro  definite  sentences 
were  longer  than  the  average  sentences  of  the  whites. 

In  1930,  there  were  112  prisoners  committed  to  state  and 
federal  prisons  under  sentence  of  death.  Twenty-two  were 
Negroes,  82  were  white,  and  8  were  of  other  races.  During  the 
same  year,  155  prisoners  in  the  state  and  federal  prisons  were 
executed.  Of  these  65  were  Negroes,  85  were  whites  and  5  of 
other  races. 

Negro  Criminality  by  Sex 

The  percentage  of  women  in  the  commitments  of  prisoners 
and  juvenile  delinquents  has  been  much  higher  among  Negroes 
than  among  whites.  This  is  a  condition  of  long  standing.  The 
following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  commitments  by  race 
and  sex  for  the  year  1900. 


Commitments  to  Prison  by  Race  and  Sex:  1900 


Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 


Total 

493,934 

445,368 

48,566 


Negro 

108,268 

87,598 

20,670 


White 

382,052 

354,367 

27,685 


Of  the  total  number  of  commitments  90.2  per  cent  were  males 
and  9.8  per  cent  were  females.  Of  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
committed  80.9  per  cent  were  males  and  19.1  per  cent  were 
females.  Of  the  total  white  commitments  92.8  per  cent  were 
males  and  7.2  per  cent  were  females.  In  the  case  of  white  com¬ 
mitments  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  approximately  13  to 
1 ;  in  the  case  of  Negroes  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  about 
4  to  1.  In  the  total  commitments  for  the  year  77.3  per  cent 
were  whites  and  21.9  per  cent  were  Negroes.  But  of  the  total 
number  of  commitments  of  males  79.6  per  cent  were  white  and 
19.7  per  cent  were  Negroes,  while  of  the  total  number  of  com- 
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mitments  of  women  only  57.0  were  white  and  42.6  per  cent 
were  Negroes. 

Of  the  total  sentenced  in  1910  the  sex  ratio  was  approxi¬ 
mately  four  men  to  one  woman;  in  the  case  of  the  whites  7.2 
per  cent  of  the  commitments  were  of  women,  a  ratio  of  about 
13  to  1.  In  the  total  of  female  commitments,  the  proportion 
of  Negroes  was  relatively  high:  in  1910  of  the  total  of  female 
commitments,  42.6  per  cent  were  Negroes;  of  the  total  number 
of  male  commitments,  the  Negroes  constituted  19.7  per  cent.  A 
similar,  though  less  marked,  contrast  existed  in  the  prison 
population.  The  higher  percentage  of  colored  women  in  the 
prison  commitments  was  true  at  all  ages  though  it  was  more 
pronounced  in  the  younger  ages,  particularly  in  the  ages  from 
18  to  24.  In  that  age-group  the  Negro  male  rate  was  three  to 
four  times  that  of  the  white  while  in  the  female  group  the 
Negro  rate  was  from  eleven  to  sixteen  times  that  of  the  white. 

The  differences  in  the  race  and  sex  ratios  in  prison  com¬ 
mitments  and  in  the  prison  population  were  probably  in  large 
part  the  outcome  of  variation  in  the  average  term  of  im¬ 
prisonment:  the  average  time  was  greater  for  Negro  males 
than  for  white  males  but  less  for  colored  than  for  white  women. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Negro  women  were  on  the 
average  guilty  of  less  grave  offenses  than  were  the  white 
women  and  more  given  to  petty  offenses.  Eleven  times  as  many 
Negro  as  white  women  were  committed  for  larceny;  for  the 
more  serious  offense  of  assault  the  number  was  over  thirty  times 
as  great.  This  was  sharply  contrasted  to  the  male  distri¬ 
bution:  the  proportion  of  major  offenders  was  greater  among 
the  Negro  than  among  the  white,  owing  in  part,  probably,  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  easier  to  convict  a  Negro  than  a  white 
person  of  a  serious  offense.  The  absence  of  reformatories 
for  Negro  women  was  doubtless  a  factor  of  importance  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  race  differences;  the  relative  number  committed 
to  reformatories  was  considerably  larger  for  whites  than  for 
Negroes. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  county  jails  in  1933  showed 
an  excess  number  of  Negro  women;  of  the  total  female  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,325,  the  white  numbered  1,111  and  the  Negro 
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1,001.  The  percentage  distribution  by  race  and  sex  is  shown  in 
the  following  tabulation. 


Prisoners,  by  Race  and  Sex,  in  County  and  City  Jails: 

January  1,  1933 


Number  per  100,000  of  1930 

Race  Population  15  Years  and  Over  Per  Cent  Distribution 

of  Same  Race  and  Sex 

Male  Female  Male  Female 


Total 

88.7 

5.4 

Native  White 

73.1 

3.5 

Negro 

236.8 

24.4 

100.0  100.0 

60.4  47.8 

20.0  41.1 


A  similar  disproportion  appears  in  the  figures  for  female 
offenders  sentenced  to  the  state  and  federal  prisons  and  re¬ 
formatories.  Of  the  3,056  female  prisoners  received  in  1930, 
the  whites  numbered  2,153  and  the  Negroes  863.  Reduced  to 
the  basis  of  100,000  female  population  fifteen  years  old  and  over 
of  the  same  race,  the  total  rate  was  7.4,  the  white  rate  was 
5.8  and  the  Negro  rate  was  25.2. 

The  distribution  of  female  offenders  according  to  the  offenses 
for  which  they  were  committed  shows  the  number  of  Negroes 
to  be  particularly  large  in  the  case  of  homicide  and  assault  and 
comparatively  small  for  forgery  and  embezzlement  and  fraud. 
The  distribution  by  type  of  offense  is  given  in  the  following 
table. 


Woman  Prisoners  Received  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons 
and  Reformatories,  by  Race  and  Offense:  1930 


Offense 

Negro 

White 

All  offenses 

863 

2,153 

Homicide 

181 

63 

Robbery 

36 

42 

Assault 

96 

35 

Burglary 

44 

52 

Larceny 

125 

193 

Embezzlement  of  funds 

5 

31 

Stolen  property 

21 

36 

Forgery 

19 

136 

Sex  offenses 

87 

521 

Violating  drug  laws 

50 

132 

Violating  liquor  laws 

63 

260 

Other  offenses 

136 

652 
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The  Excess  of  Negro  Criminality 

From  every  angle,  the  general  statistics  seem  to  indicate 
a  greater  amount  of  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  than 
of  the  white  element  of  the  population.  Their  ratio  of  commit¬ 
ments  to  prisons  and  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  is  out 
of  proportion  to  their  ratio  in  the  general  population.  They 
likewise  constitute  a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the 
prison  population,  and  the  excess  is  especially  great  in  the 
group  incarcerated  for  major  offenses.  The  general  opinion 
that  the  Negroes  are  a  highly  criminal  element  of  the  population 
would  thus  appear  to  be  proven  by  the  statistics  of  criminality. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  facts  of  a  qualifying 
nature  that  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  is  very  misleading;  it  reflects  a  good  deal  of  the  bias 
of  popular  opinion. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  race  in  America  is  believed  to  be 
highly  criminal  and  this  general  belief  functions  to  increase  both 
the  number  of  offenses  and  the  appearance  of  excessive  crimi¬ 
nality.  Because  of  the  belief  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
whatever  basis  of  fact  may  exist  in  support  of  the  belief.  The 
popular  idea  is  fostered  by  the  white  press.  Crime  always  has 
a  news  value.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  news  items  which 
coincide  with  traditional  beliefs  will  get  into  print;  the  news 
value  of  a  crime  story  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  criminal 
is  a  Negro,  and  it  receives  additional  space  and  prominence  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact.  In  giving  publicity  to  crimes,  the  fact  of 
race  is  exploited  for  its  news  value  just  as  is  the  fact  of  nation¬ 
ality  when  the  criminal  happens  to  be  of  foreign  birth  or  par¬ 
entage,  and  as  is  the  fact  of  sex  in  case  the  offender  is  a  woman, 
and  as  is  age  when  the  offender  is  very  young  or  very  old.  These 
details  add  to  the  news  value  of  the  story.  There  is  always  a 
tendency  to  assume  and  believe  the  familiar  and  the  expected. 
The  reporters,  usually  with  the  same  beliefs  and  prejudices 
as  the  newspaper  public,  see  and  report  facts  of  race,  and  the 
display  of  the  facts  in  news  items  serves  to  reinforce  the 
popular  idea  that  Negroes  are  peculiarly  criminal.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  further  fixed  by  the  fact  that  so  few  other  Negro 
activities  get  into  the  white  papers.  It  is  probably  true,  also, 
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that  the  number  of  articles  on  Negro  crime  in  the  daily  press 
is  greater,  relatively,  for  the  Negroes  than  for  other  groups 
in  the  population;  because  of  the  popular  belief,  they  have, 
other  things  equal,  greater  news  value  and  so  are  more  likely 
to  be  featured.  The  press  thus  caters  to  the  general  belief  and 
the  general  belief  is  in  turn  reinforced  by  the  stories  in  the 
press.  There  is  in  consequence  a  vicious  circle:  a  tradition 
of  Negro  crime,  the  deliberate  or  unintentional  selection  of 
news,  the  confirmation  of  the  popular  belief. 

The  diametrically  opposite  news  situation  appears  in  the 
Negro  press.  Crimes  committed  by  white  men  especially  where 
Negroes  are  the  victims  are  featured;  they  have  great  news 
value.  Their  publication  confirms  the  beliefs  already  held  by  the 
readers  and  increases  the  news  value  of  other  such  crimes. 

Some  part  of  the  apparent  excessive  criminality  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  people  finds  its  explanation  in  police  discrimination.  The 
police  and  police  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing 
crime  and  apprehending  criminals  are  in  nearly  all  cases  white 
men  who  share  in  the  general  idea  that  the  Negroes  are  highly 
criminal.  As  a  consequence  they  are  very  frequently  arrested  on 
suspicion  and  they  are  more  frequently  held  on  slender  evidence. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  Negro  women;  there  is 
little  danger  of  disagreeable  consequences  if  mistakes  are  made. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  police  power  tends  to  swell 
the  number  of  arrests  and,  through  humiliating  the  victims  and 
destroying  their  self-respect,  to  increase  the  amount  of  crime. 
Such  police  discriminations  are  more  general  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  communities  where  petty  offenses  on  the 
part  of  the  Negroes  are  expected  and  often  tolerated  rather  than 
punished. 

The  Negro  offenders  meet  the  same  bias  when  they  appear 
for  trial.  The  judge,  the  jurors,  the  court  officials,  and  others 
who  deal  with  the  accused  in  the  various  stages  from  the  ar¬ 
rest  to  the  final  conviction  or  acquittal  are  white  men  and  in 
general  share  in  the  prevailing  conception  of  the  Negro  people. 
That  there  is  such  a  bias  is  not  always  recognized  and  its  ex¬ 
istence  is  sometimes  categorically  denied.  Where  the  existence 
of  bias  is  not  recognized  and  systematically  discounted,  the  idea 
of  an  impartial  trial  is  little  more  than  a  legal  fiction. 
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It  generally  requires  less  evidence  to  convict  a  Negro  than  to 
convict  a  white  man  accused  of  the  same  crime.  This  differ¬ 
ential  treatment  before  the  courts  is  a  constant  factor  tending 
to  increase  the  number  of  Negro  convicts  and  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  excess  of  Negroes  is 
greatest  in  the  group  of  more  serious  crimes. 

That  justice  is  not  meted  out  alike  to  black  and  white  in 
the  courts  is  rather  freely  and  generally  admitted.  The  only 
question  is  concerning  the  amount  of  injustice  that  the  Negroes 
suffer  in  this  respect.  General  statement  is  difficult  because  of 
the  variation  in  different  situations.  When  the  population  is 
nearly  all  white  the  Negro  offender  is  likely  to  receive  scant 
consideration;  he  is  likely  to  receive  a  severe  penalty  for  a 
relatively  trivial  offense.  In  the  sections  where  the  population 
is  largely  white  there  is  generally  some  approximation  to  an 
evenhanded  justice  unless  the  interests  of  the  white  and  black 
are  in  conflict. 

In  the  regions  where  the  Negroes  are  a  large  part  of  the 
population  they  are  likely  to  get  more  just  treatment  from 
the  court,  while  white  men  ordinarily  escape  punishment  for 
offenses  in  proportion  to  their  family  connections,  business 
standing,  or  political  influence.  The  situation  also  varies  with 
the  specific  local  situation;  judges  are  elected  for  short  terms 
and  are  subservient  to  the  opinion  of  the  electorate. 

The  Causes  of  Negro  Criminality 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  excess  of  criminality  on  the 
part  of  Negroes  as  compared  with  the  whites — the  question 
of  whether  the  disproportionate  number  of  commitments  indi¬ 
cates  greater  criminality  or  merely  discrimination  and  dif¬ 
ferential  treatment — is  that  of  the  cause  of  such  criminality 
as  the  group  actually  erupts.  Whether  or  not  the  amount  of 
crime  is  excessive,  as  compared  with  other  groups  in  the  popula¬ 
tion,  its  causal  explanation  lies  in  the  social  situation  and  this 
must  needs  be  understood  if  any  approximately  adequate 
means  of  control  are  to  be  evolved.  The  Negro  population  is 
very  unevenly  distributed  and  offenses  are  in  large  degree  de¬ 
termined  by  local  conditions. 

Some  part  of  the  explanation  of  the  crime  rate  shown  by  the 
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statistics  lies  without  doubt  in  the  social  traits  of  the  Negro 
people  themselves.  In  very  considerable  part  they  are  still 
ill-adjusted  to  the  impersonal  and  highly  individualistic  nature 
of  present-day  American  life.  Their  relatively  recent  status 
of  servitude  with  the  degradation  of  personality  incident  there¬ 
to  is  reflected  in  the  crime  rates  as  in  other  social  phenomena 
characteristic  of  the  group.  Neither  the  attitudes  of  mind  nor 
the  type  of  personality  developed  under  a  regime  of  repression 
fit  the  person  for  free  life.  The  group  still  shows  a  deplorable 
lack  of  thrift.  Ideas  of  private  property  are  frequently  loose; 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  petty  pilfering.  The  percentage  of 
individuals  who  are  unreliable  in  any  capacity  is  very  high.  The 
bonds  of  family  life  among  large  numbers  of  the  race  are  weak 
and  sexual  looseness  is  very  common.  All  of  these  things  and 
others,  understandable  in  terms  of  previous  condition  and  pres¬ 
ent  status,  result  in  bringing  numbers  of  the  race  afoul  the 
criminal  law. 

The  very  general  assumption  that  the  Negro  is  criminal 
by  nature  and  particularly  inclined  to  crimes  of  violence  is 
probably  without  basis  in  fact.  There  are  of  course  numerous 
Negro  criminals,  probably  Negroes  who  are  criminals  in  the 
sense  of  being  especially  predisposed  to  certain  behavior  and 
conspicuously  lacking  in  a  normal  power  of  inhibition.  It  is 
possible  that  the  percentage  of  Negro  individuals  with  defects 
likely  to  bring  them  into  conflict  with  the  criminal  law  may  be 
higher  than  the  percentage  of  such  individuals  in  other  groups, 
but  there  is  no  body  of  evidence  adequate  to  justify  sudh  an 
hypothesis.  Aside  from  defective  individuals,  who  may  be  more 
numerous  than  in  other  groups,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Negro  people  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  criminal 
behavior.  Criminally  inclined  individuals  are  a  very  small  part 
of  the  race,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  conception  of  many 
persons  the  Negro  criminal  is  the  typical  Negro.  Such  publicity 
has  been  given  to  crimes  committed  by  certain  Negroes  that  the 
race  is  credited  with  them  and  regarded  as  being  composed 
chiefly  of  criminals.  The  intense  fear  that  so  many  white 
women  have  of  all  Negroes  frequently  leads  to  wrong  ac¬ 
cusations,  and  accident  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Negroes  is 
sometimes  distorted  into  offenses  of  criminal  intent. 
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A  fact  that  accounts  for  a  considerable  item  of  Negro 
criminality  is  the  Negro’s  fear  of  the  white  man.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  there  is  a  very  general  belief  among  the  Negro  people 
that  the  Negro  accused  of  crime  cannot  hope  to  receive  fair 
treatment  from  the  police  or  the  courts.  In  certain  sections  he 
is  denied  all  the  political  rights  and  feels  that  he  has  no  adequate 
protection  either  in  law  or  custom.  The  attempt  to  enforce  a 
double  standard  of  justice  gives  rise  to  an  attitude  of  resentment. 
The  existence  of  such  social  attitudes  gives  certain  assurance 
to  the  criminal  Negro  that  he  will  be  shielded  by  his  fellows 
whenever  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  In  the  situation,  the 
person  who  dares  to  violate  the  laws  made  and  enforced  by  the 
white  man  is  often  looked  upon  as  representing  the  spirit  of 
racial  protest  and  aggressiveness,  and  becomes  a  romantic 
figure  warring  against  the  white  man’s  society. 

The  convict  lease  system,  a  modified  form  of  slavery  else¬ 
where  described,  operates  to  increase  the  Negro’s  skeptical 
attitude  toward  the  white  man’s  justice.  Prison  labor  is  sold 
to  private  persons  who  work  the  convicts  for  profit.  The 
punishment  for  criminal  acts  is  thus  a  means  to  public  and 
private  revenue  rather  than  a  social  effort  to  reform  criminals 
or  prevent  crime.  The  Negroes  look  upon  the  system  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  type  of  oppression  and  exploitation  devised  by  the 
dominant  race  for  its  own  purposes.  Peonage  and  debt  slavery 
are  means  of  securing  cheap  labor;  the  system  operates  to  an 
increase  in  criminality.  A  sentence  to  the  chain  gang  makes 
the  Negro  victim  a  hardened  offender  and  increases  the  fear 
and  resentment  of  the  Negroes. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  continued  agitation  for 
Negro  rights  carried  on  by  many  individuals  and  organizations 
is  responsible  for  much  Negro  crime.  This  is  probably  true. 
Certain  individuals  in  lodges,  churches,  and  other  groups 
foment  strife  between  the  Negroes  and  their  white  neighbors. 
Others  operating  through  the  press  and  by  means  of  pam¬ 
phlets  preach  a  doctrine  of  hate  and  talk  of  appeals  to  force. 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  how  much  effect  the  preaching  of 
racial  antagonism  has  upon  the  volume  of  Negro  crime  but 
certainly  its  influence  is  not  negligible.  It  sometimes  results  in 
exaggerated  ideas  of  personal  rights.  It  makes  for  restlessness 
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and  discontent,  increases  dissatisfaction  with  existing  economic 
and  social  conditions,  adds  to  the  suspiciousness  in  regard  to 
the  honesty  of  the  dominant  race,  and  makes  for  a  certain 
solidarity  of  race.  All  of  this  may  very  well  incite  individuals 
to  lawless  acts  and  cause  other  persons  to  sympathize  and  pro¬ 
tect  violators  of  the  law.  But  it  differs  in  no  essential  respect 
from  agitation  and  protest  on  the  part  of  other  groups  and  con¬ 
cerning  other  evils  and  reflects  in  part  the  general  American 
attitude  of  lawlessness.  If  agitation  is  a  cause  of  criminality 
the  situation  lies  easily  within  the  control  of  any  community; 
agitation  can  flourish  only  in  the  presence  of  evils  that  call 
for  removal. 

There  is  nowhere  any  adequate  provision  made  for  the 
segregation  and  proper  care  of  feeble-minded  and  otherwise 
defective  Negroes.  In  the  United  States  there  are  only  a  few 
hundred  feeble-minded  Negro  children  in  special  institutions. 
In  general  it  is  only  the  helpless  and  idiotic  who  are  turned  over 
to  the  public  authorities;  the  great  majority  of  the  mentally 
defective  remain  at  large.  This  failure  adequately  to  restrain 
and  segregate  the  defectives  explains  many  crimes  committed 
by  members  of  the  race.  The  absence  of  institutions  for  the 
care  and  training  of  neglected  children  allows  numberless 
young  persons  to  become  habituated  to  vicious  surroundings 
and  drift  into  a  life  of  crime. 

Some  part  of  Negro  criminality  is  a  more  or  less  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  racial  prejudice  of  the  whites.  The  Negroes  are 
debarred  from  man}^  occupations,  denied  the  right  to  live  out¬ 
side  certain  restricted  areas,  and  not  allowed  to  participate 
freely  in  the  civic  and  social  life.  The  method  of  enforcing  this 
caste  system  is  often  such  as  to  break  down  the  morale  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  self-respect  of  the  Negro  people.  It  is  assumed  and 
expected  that  they  will  be  vicious  and  criminal.  So  long  as  the 
Negroes  feel  that  their  guaranteed  rights  and  privileges  are 
not  recognized  nor  respected,  and  so  long  as  they  are  publicly 
and  privately  discriminated  against  because  of  race  and  color, 
they  will  be  discontented  and  resentful. 

Where  race  prejudice  enters  the  industrial  field  it  contrib¬ 
utes  to  Negro  criminality  by  debarring  them  from  opportunity 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  This  factor  is  of  greater  importance  in 
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the  North  than  in  the  South.  They  are  commonly  excluded 
from  the  labor  unions.  Employers  rarely  consider  them  for  any 
except  unskilled  labor.  Even  the  Negro  of  education  often  finds 
difficulty  in  securing  employment  as  a  skilled  workman.  The 
effect  of  these  restrictions  is  to  force  the  Negroes  into  under¬ 
paid  and  undesirable  occupations,  and  to  increase  the  com¬ 
petition  and  lower  the  wage  in  these  limited  fields.  The  poverty, 
low  wages,  and  lack  of  accumulated  property  contribute  to 
crime.  The  direct  relation  is  indicated  for  example  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  Negro  crime  rate  in  Chicago 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  war  period.  To  the  extent  that 
race  prejudice  keeps  the  Negro  men  from  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment,  the  women  are  forced  into  work  away  from  home  and 
their  children  left  without  oversight.  Almost  half  of  the  bread 
winners  of  the  race  are  women.  An  inevitable  result  is  that 
colored  children,  being  neglected,  swell  the  number  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  race  prejudice  and  discrimination  as  well  as 
the  highly  social  disposition  of  the  Negroes  results  in  segre¬ 
gating  them  in  one  part  of  the  city.  As  a  result  of  their  poverty 
this  is  always  an  undesirable  section.  Their  housing  conditions 
are  poor,  crowded,  and  insanitary.  Their  surroundings  are 
usually  vicious;  the  houses  of  prostitution  are  in  most  cases 
either  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Negro  settlement.  On  the  principle 
that  an  individual  is  profoundly  affected  by  his  immediate 
environment  it  follows  that  some  part  of  the  criminality  of  the 
Negro  is  a  more  or  less  direct  result  of  the  color  prejudice. 

Negro  illiteracy  is  probably  a  contributing  factor  in  Negro 
crime.  The  great  ignorance  of  the  adults  makes  anything  like 
proper  control  and  training  of  children  impossible.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Negro  children  are  more  criminal  in 
inclination  than  other  children,  but  the  lack  of  home  training 
and  the  lack  of  parental  control  are  conducive  to  delinquency 
and  crime.  The  untrained  parents  do  not  understand  how 
properly  to  govern  the  child  and  in  many  instances  are  too 
ignorant  to  recognize  or  impart  any  clear  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  As  a  result 
children  grow  up  without  training  in  self-control  and  without 
any  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  prevailing  moral  values.  The 
Negro  writers  frequently  emphasize  the  general  ignorance  of 
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the  group  in  explanation  of  the  excessive  amount  of  delin¬ 
quency  and  complain  of  the  whites  for  encouraging  ignorance 
and  subserviency  instead  of  intelligence,  ambition,  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Crime  is  certainly  as  much  a  matter  of  delinquent  com¬ 
munities  as  of  individual  perversity.  Whether  of  white  or  Ne¬ 
gro,  of  juvenile  or  adult,  it  is  a  form  of  community  disease. 
The  neglect  to  provide  adequate  and  proper  facilities  for  the 
care  and  training  of  the  young  is,  of  course,  the  community 
dereliction  that  explains  most  crime,  and  the  degree  of  that 
dereliction  is  reflected  in  comparative  crime  rates.  The  same 
forces  are  at  work  among  the  Negroes.  But  in  many  cases 
at  least  the  causes  are  more  active  among  them  than  among 
the  other  groups,  especially  the  native  elements  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  Their  education  and  training  is  less;  their  poverty  is 
greater  and  consequently  their  housing  and  living  conditions 
are  more  deplorable;  there  is  less  provision  made  for  caring 
for  colored  defectives;  they  are  in  a  more  or  less  unstable  con¬ 
dition  because  they  have  been  but  lately  given  freedom  and 
many  of  them,  especially  in  the  cities  and  in  the  North,  are  in 
a  new  and  strange  environment;  they  are  discriminated  against 
socially  and  industrially;  they  are  often  abused  by  the  police; 
and  sometimes,  at  least,  not  fairly  treated  by  the  courts. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


CRIMES  AGAINST  THE  NEGRO 

Any  treatment  of  Negro  criminality  would  be  incomplete 
which  did  not  comprehend  some  discussion  of  the  criminal 
activity  of  which  the  Negro  is  made  the  victim.  In  other  con¬ 
nections  attention  is  called  to  the  denial,  by  formal  legal  or 
informal  extra-legal  means,  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise;  to 
the  public  acquiescence  in  measures  which  provide  inferior 
educational  facilities  for  the  Negro  children  and  so  retard 
individuals  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  the  essentials  of  Western 
culture;  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  state  law,  municipal 
ordinance,  or  mob  rule  upon  the  Negro’s  choice  of  residence; 
to  the  public  or  quasi-public  interference  with  or  restriction 
upon  his  freedom  of  mobility;  to  the  public  toleration  of  legal 
or  extra-legal  devices  by  which  his  industrial  efficiency  is 
hampered  and  his  vital  power  economically  exploited;  and  to 
the  denial  of  various  other  personal,  social,  and  civil  rights 
specifically  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  and  federal  laws 
or  plainly  implied  in  any  adequate  conception  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  social  order.  Some  of  these  things  clearly  fall  within  the 
concept  of  crime,  even  in  the  narrow  legalistic  definition  of 
crime  as  an  act  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  their  discussion 
might  with  propriety  be  included  in  the  present  chapter.  But 
the  criminal  aspect  of  a  differential  racial  treatment  in  civil  and 
social  activities  is  incidental  to  such  conditions  and  discussion 
from  that  point  of  view  frequently  obscures  and  always  gives 
an  inadequate  comprehension  of  the  problems  involved  and  of 
the  conditions  necessary  to  their  resolution.  They  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  given  treatment  in  connection  with  the  fundamental 
social  and  economic  conditions  to  which  they  are  incident  and 
the  present  chapter  restricted  to  a  consideration  of  individual 
and  mass  behavior  directed  against  the  person  or  property  of 

unprotected  and  defenseless  individuals  and  groups.  This  be¬ 
st;  o 
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havior,  of  course,  like  the  discriminatory  treatment  in  civic  af¬ 
fairs,  is  a  function  of  the  racial  situation  and  a  symptom  of 
profound  social  disorders  and  might,  likewise,  be  treated  inci¬ 
dentally.  But  the  phenomena  are  sufficiently  distinct  and  uni¬ 
fied,  and  sufficiently  notorious  and  menacing,  to  call  for  and 
justify  separate  treatment.  The  phenomena  of  inter-racial  con¬ 
flict,  which  falls  without  the  realm  of  ordinary  police  control 
and  assumes  the  aspect  of  racial  warfare,  is  treated  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  chapter. 

The  Number  of  Lynchings  in  the  United  States 

The  number  of  persons  done  to  death  in  the  United  States 
each  year  by  mobs  and  self-appointed  discipline  committees  can 
be  stated  with  only  approximate  accuracy.  The  statistics  are 
based  chiefly  upon  newspaper  reports  and  it  cannot  be  known 
how  many  such  occurrences  escape  the  news  gatherers  or,  if 
known  to  the  reporters,  fail  of  publication.  Certainly  some  il¬ 
legal  killings  escape  publicity  in  the  press.  And  of  such  happen¬ 
ings  reported,  we  may  not  be  certain  that  all  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  students  of  such  statistics.  The  collectors  of 
lynching  statistics,  as  a  Negro  editor  rather  shrewdly  pointed 
out,  have  generally  been  “more  interested  in  the  race  problem 
than  in  historical  accuracy”  and  have  given  chief  attention  to 
securing  a  complete  tabulation  of  such  crimes  against  the  Negro 
and  in  the  South.  Similar  crimes  in  other  sections  and  against 
persons  of  other  races  are  perhaps  somewhat  less  completely 
reported.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  statistics  understate  and 
possibly  very  greatly  understate  the  number  of  lynchings. 

There  have  been  three  chief  sources  of  lynching  statistics. 
Since  1885  a  Chicago  newspaper  has  kept  a  record  of  such  kill¬ 
ings  as  have  been  reported  in  its  news  columns.  Beginning  at  a 
little  later  date,  Tuskegee  Institute  has  made  a  systematic  col¬ 
lection  and  tabulation  of  similar  data.  Since  1912  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People  has 
kept  an  independent  record  of  lynchings.  There  is  great  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  figures  as  given  by  these  organizations.  In  1914, 
for  example,  Tuskegee  Institute  reported  52  lynchings  for  the 
year,  the  Chicago  Tribune  reported  54,  and  the  Crisis,  the  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
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the  Colored  People,  gave  the  number  as  74.  The  variation  is 
due  in  part  to  different  conceptions  of  what  constitutes  a  lynch¬ 
ing,  but  the  possibility  of  minor  inaccuracy  in  the  figures  them¬ 
selves  must  be  recognized. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  newspaper  mentioned,  the 
total  number  of  lynchings  in  the  forty-year  period — 1885-1929 
— was  something  over  four  thousand.  According  to  the  figures 
published  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Colored  People,  approximately  3,600  persons  have  been 
killed  by  lynching  mobs  since  1889,  exclusive  of  the  victims  of 
the  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and  other  race 
riots.  The  number  reported  by  Tuskegee  is  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  by  years  and  by  the  race  of  the  victim. 


Persons  Lynched  in  the  United  States: 

1885-1930 


Year 

Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

1885 

106 

78 

188 

1886 

67 

71 

134 

1887 

42 

80 

122 

1888 

47 

95 

142 

1889 

81 

95 

176 

1890 

37 

90 

127 

1891 

71 

121 

192 

1892 

100 

155 

255 

1893 

46 

154 

200 

1894 

56 

134 

190 

1895 

59 

112 

171 

1896 

51 

80 

131 

1897 

44 

122 

166 

1898 

25 

102 

127 

1899 

23 

84 

107 

1900 

8 

107 

115 

1901 

28 

107 

135 

1902 

10 

86 

96 

1903 

18 

86 

104 

1904 

4 

83 

87 

1905 

5 

61 

66 

1906 

8 

64 

72 

1907 

3 

60 

63 

1908 

7 

93 

100 

1909 

14 

73 

87 

1910 

9 

65 

74 

1911 

8 

63 

71 
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Year 

Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

1912 

4 

60 

64 

1913 

1 

51 

52 

1914 

3 

49 

52 

1915 

13 

54 

67 

1916 

4 

50 

54 

1917 

2 

36 

38 

1918 

4 

60 

54 

1919 

7 

76 

83 

1920 

8 

53 

61 

1921 

5 

59 

64 

1922 

6 

51 

57 

1923 

4 

29 

33 

1924 

•  • 

16 

16 

1925 

0 

17 

17 

1926 

7 

23 

30 

1927 

0 

16 

16 

1928 

1 

10 

11 

1929 

3 

7 

10 

1930 

1 

20 

21 

Total 

1,375 

3,386 

4,761 

Women  and  girls  as  well  as  men  and  boys  have  been  the 
victims  of  lynching  mobs.  Of  the  702  white  persons  lynched  in 
the  thirty-year  period — 1889-1918 — eleven  were  women  and 
691  were  men.  Of  the  2,522  Negroes  lynched  during  the  same 
period,  50  were  women  and  2,472  were  men.  There  were  61 
women  lynched  during  this  period,  1 1  of  whom  were  white  and 
50  colored.  With  the  exception  of  one  white  woman  killed  in 
Nebraska,  all  the  women  lynched  were  the  victims  of  southern 
mobs. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  statistics  there  has  been  a 
fairly  regular  decrease  in  the  annual  number  of  mob  killings.  In 
the  decade — 1885  to  1894 — there  were  1,723  persons  lynched 
in  the  United  States,  a  yearly  average  of  over  172.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  decade  the  total  was  1,239;  in  the  decade  ending  in 
1914  the  total  was  702;  and  in  the  decade — 1921-1930 — the 
number  was  275.  The  decrease  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  364 
by  five-year  periods. 

The  decrease  in  the  lynching  practice  has  been  characteristic 
of  all  sections  of  the  country  but  it  has  been  more  marked  and 
rapid  in  the  northern  and  western  than  in  the  southern  sections 
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Lynchings  by  Five-Year  Periods:  1885-1934 


Years 

Total  Number 

Yearly  Average 

1885-1889 

758 

151.6 

1890-1894 

965 

193.0 

1895-1899 

702 

140.4 

1900-1904 

537 

107.4 

1905-1909 

389 

77.8 

1910-1914 

313 

62.6 

1915-1919 

306 

61.2 

1920-1924 

231 

46.2 

1925-1929 

84 

16.8 

1930-1934 

78 

15.6 

of  the  country.  There  has  also  been  a  more  marked  decline  in 
lynching  of  white  men  than  in  the  lynching  of  Negroes. 

The  lynching  of  white  men  was  in  large  part  a  phenomenon 
of  the  frontier  and  declined  coincidentally  with  the  passing  of 
the  frontier.  The  lynching  of  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  repre¬ 
sents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  racial  majority  to  perpetuate  a 
traditional  body  of  relationships  in  a  rapidly  changing  order. 
The  number  of  white  lynchings  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  a  rough  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
police  and  courts  in  the  control  of  criminal  activity.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Negro  lynchings  is  an  index  of  the  accommodation  of  the 
races  rather  than  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  Negro  crimi¬ 
nality. 

The  chart  shows  separately  the  Negro  and  white  lynchings 
so  far  as  they  are  a  matter  of  record,  during  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury. 


The  Geographic  Distribution  of  Lynchings 

In  the  recent  decades  the  great  majority  of  the  lynchings  in 
the  United  States  have  been  in  the  states  of  the  South.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  statistics  bearing  upon  this  sectional  distribution 
are  somewhat  biased  because  of  the  wider  newspaper  publicity 
given  to  mob  violence  in  the  South  and  to  the  more  complete 
records,  but  the  regional  contrast  is  too  great  and  too  con¬ 
sistently  maintained  to  leave  any  doubt  concerning  the  gen¬ 
eral  fact.  In  1921,  for  example,  there  were  sixty-four  persons 
lynched  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number  sixty- three,  all 
except  one,  were  in  the  South.  In  the  list  Mississippi  led  with 
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LYNCHINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY  RACE  OF  VICTIM  1882  - 1936 

L1CHT  UNE  -  WHITE  LYNCHINGS 
HEAVY  LINE  -  NEGRO  LYNCHINGS 


fourteen;  Georgia  was  second  with  eleven;  Texas  wras  third 
with  seven;  Arkansas  and  Florida  each  had  six;  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  had  five  each;  North  Carolina  had  four;  Ala¬ 
bama  had  two;  and  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Missouri  each  had 
one.  The  total  lynchings  reported  from  1882  through  1930  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  366  by  states. 

Lynchings  by  the  Causes  Ascribed 

Any  classification  of  Negro  lynchings  which  attempts  to  as¬ 
sign  specific  causes  is  of  necessity  superficial.  In  practice  such 
classification  seems  in  general  to  be  the  result  of  efforts  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  the  lynching  crime  from  the  criminals  to 
the  victims  of  the  mob.  Such  procedure  also  involves  a  grave 
error  of  method  but  one  which  is  common  to  most  social  statis¬ 
tics.  As  will  be  pointed  out  more  adequately  presently  the  spe- 
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Lynchings  in  the  United  States,  by  States:  1882-1930 


State 

Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

Mississippi 

45 

500 

545 

Georgia 

34 

474 

508 

Texas 

143 

349 

492 

Louisiana 

60 

328 

388 

Alabama 

46 

296 

342 

Arkansas 

64 

230 

294 

Florida 

25 

241 

266 

Tennessee 

44 

196 

240 

Kentucky 

62 

151 

213 

Oklahoma 

116 

44 

160 

South  Carolina 

5 

154 

159 

Missouri 

53 

63 

116 

Virginia 

16 

88 

104 

North  Carolina 

14 

85 

99 

Montana 

91 

2 

93 

Colorado 

70 

6 

76 

Nebraska 

55 

5 

60 

Indiana 

33 

19 

52 

Kansas 

34 

18 

52 

West  Virginia 

15 

35 

50 

California 

42 

4 

46 

Wyoming 

38 

7 

45 

New  Mexico 

39 

4 

43 

Arizona 

35 

1 

36 

South  Dakota 

34 

0 

34 

Illinois 

15 

16 

31 

Maryland 

3 

27 

30 

Washington 

30 

0 

30 

Oregon 

22 

3 

25 

Idaho 

16 

6 

22 

Ohio 

9 

13 

22 

Iowa 

19 

1 

20 

North  Dakota 

12 

2 

14 

Nevada 

12 

0 

12 

Minnesota 

6 

3 

9 

Utah 

6 

3 

9 

Michigan 

4 

4 

8 

Pennsylvania 

1 

5 

6 

Wisconsin 

6 

0 

6 

New  York 

1 

1 

2 

Delaware 

0 

1 

1 

New  Jersey 

0 

1 

1 

Totals 

1,375 

3,386 

4,761 
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cific  offense  of  which  the  person  is  accused  or  guilty  is  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  mob  action.  It  is  at  most 
a  single  element  in  the  causal  complex,  never  in  itself  an  efficient 
cause.  Consequently,  any  tabulation  in  terms  of  reason  assigned, 
while  it  may  have  some  value  as  an  indication  of  the  frequency 
of  certain  offenses,  gives  no  real  explanation  of  the  killings. 

The  list  of  causes  assigned  in  justification  or  explanation  of 
lynchings  includes  everything  from  major  crimes  to  trivial  of¬ 
fenses.  In  many  cases  no  offense  at  all  can  be  cited.  In  1921, 
for  example,  five  whites  were  lynched,  four  for  murder  and  one 
for  rape.  Two  Negro  women  were  lynched  the  same  year,  one 
charged  with  assisting  in  the  escape  of  a  criminal,  the  other  with 
inciting  racial  trouble.  Of  the  fifty-seven  Negro  men  lynched 
during  the  year,  eleven  were  charged  with  murder  and  three 
with  attempted  murder,  fifteen  with  rape  and  three  with  at¬ 
tempted  rape;  four  with  being  guilty  of  killing  men  in  alterca¬ 
tion;  four  with  wounding  men;  two  with  furnishing  ammunition 
to  a  man  resisting  arrest;  and  two  with  being  leaders  in  a  race 
clash.  One  was  lynched  for  assisting  an  accused  criminal  to 
escape;  one  victim  was  accused  of  having  made  improper  re¬ 
marks  to  a  woman;  one  for  having  threatened  to  kill  another; 
one  for  having  entered  a  young  woman’s  room;  one  for  insult¬ 
ing  a  woman;  one  for  writing  a  note  to  a  woman;  and  one  for 
having  attacked  a  man  and  woman.  In  three  cases  there  was 
no  charge  reported  against  the  victims. 

Among  the  list  of  offenses  of  which  white  men  have  been 
guilty  or  accused  and  for  which  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  lynching  mobs  are  the  following:  miscegenation,  seduction, 
incest,  elopement,  wife  beating,  cruelty,  kidnapping,  disorderly 
conduct,  being  a  disreputable  character,  prospective  elopement, 
saloon  keeping,  being  obnoxious,  illicit  distilling,  being  a  reve¬ 
nue  informer,  swindling,  turning  state’s  evidence,  refusing  to 
turn  state’s  evidence,  protecting  a  Negro,  fraud,  arousing  polit¬ 
ical  prejudice,  arousing  mob  indignation,  arresting  a  miner, 
aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  murderer,  being  suspected  of  killing 
cattle. 

The  list  of  offenses  charged  against  Negroes  who  have  been 
lynched  include  jilting  a  girl,  insulting  women,  writing  a  letter 
to  a  white  woman,  asking  a  white  woman  in  marriage,  eloping 
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with  a  white  girl,  paying  attention  to  a  white  girl,  grave  rob¬ 
bery,  slander,  wife  beating,  circulating  scandals,  voodooism, 
conjuring,  self-defense,  resisting  assault,  resisting  arrest,  threat¬ 
ening  political  exposures,  to  prevent  giving  evidence,  refusing 
to  give  evidence,  testifying  for  one  of  his  own  race,  cutting 
levees,  poisoning  wells,  poisoning  stock,  poisoning  horses,  writ¬ 
ing  insulting  letters,  insults,  supposed  offense,  slapping  a  child, 
being  disreputable,  incendiary  language,  quarreling,  making 
threats,  being  troublesome,  conspiracy,  giving  information, 
shooting  an  officer,  swindling,  gambling,  drunkenness,  fraud, 
passing  counterfeit  money,  violation  of  contract,  keeping  a 
gambling  house,  quarreling  over  profit  sharing,  lawlessness, 
throwing  stones,  concealing  a  criminal,  felony,  forcing  white 
boy  to  commit  crime,  rioting,  strike  rioting,  turning  state’s  evi¬ 
dence,  political  troubles,  unpopularity,  bad  reputation,  criminal 
abortion,  enticing  servant  away,  introducing  smallpox,  running 
quarantine,  disobeying  ferry  regulation,  inflammatory  language, 
kidnapping,  colonizing  Negroes,  suing  whites,  testifying  against 
whites,  wrong  man  lynched. 

Obviously  attempts  at  the  classification  of  any  such  miscel¬ 
laneous  array  of  alleged  offenses  will  show  considerable  varia¬ 
tion.  There  is  first  a  difficulty  in  choosing  a  satisfactory  and 
reasonably  limited  set  of  categories  for  classification  and,  once 
the  categories  are  decided  upon,  the  further  difficulty  of  deter¬ 
mining  where  any  particular  alleged  offense  should  appear  in 
the  scheme.  The  classification  used  by  the  Tuskegee  Institute 
is  a  seven-fold  grouping  into  homicide,  felonious  assault,  rape, 
attempted  rape,  robbery  and  theft,  insult  to  white  persons,  and 
all  other  causes.  On  this  basis  of  classification  the  lynchings 
known  to  the  Institute  are  classified  in  the  table  on  page  369  for 
each  year  since  1889.  The  table  includes  both  the  white  and  the 
Negro  victims. 

In  the  list  of  offenses  most  frequently  cited  in  explanation 
of  the  mob  action,  murder  stands  first.  When  the  figures  for 
this  offense  are  combined  with  those  given  under  the  caption 
“ felonious  assaults”  over  one- third  of  the  cases  are  included. 

Second  in  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number 
of  cases  is  rape.  But  the  figures  give  very  little  support  to  the 
popular  belief  that  lynchings  are  a  manifestation  of  popular  fury 
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Robbery  Insult  All 


Homi¬ 

Felonious 

Attempted 

and 

to  White 

Other 

cide 

Assault 

Rape 

Rape 

Theft 

Persons 

Causes 

51 

5 

34 

4 

19 

•  • 

63 

25 

2 

26 

2 

5 

•  • 

67 

52 

2 

38 

2 

28 

•  • 

70 

88 

4 

37 

12 

38 

2 

74 

56 

2 

34 

4 

10 

2 

92 

73 

2 

42 

10 

16 

6 

41 

71 

1 

29 

13 

20 

1 

36 

42 

9 

29 

6 

14 

•  • 

31 

68 

5 

25 

9 

23 

2 

34 

74 

5 

11 

7 

8 

2 

20 

56 

•  • 

5 

6 

6 

•  • 

34 

43 

10 

18 

13 

7 

•  • 

24 

48 

9 

21 

8 

21 

1 

27 

43 

7 

19 

11 

1 

•  • 

15 

53 

8 

16 

7 

•  • 

1 

19 

36 

4 

14 

6 

1 

2 

24 

34 

4 

15 

4 

2 

•  • 

7 

24 

7 

16 

14 

1 

1 

9 

20 

7 

13 

11 

4 

1 

7 

50 

10 

14 

6 

4 

3 

32 

28 

12 

3 

18 

1 

3 

5 

38 

6 

16 

8 

2 

2 

2 

37 

4 

9 

6 

1 

4 

10 

37 

6 

10 

2 

1 

3 

5 

20 

11 

5 

5 

2 

1 

8 

30 

8 

6 

1 

1 

•  • 

6 

26 

10 

11 

•  • 

9 

3 

8 

20 

7 

3 

9 

8 

2 

5 

6 

2 

7 

5 

2 

2 

14 

28 

2 

10 

6 

2 

•  • 

16 

28 

3 

9 

10 

1 

6 

26 

22 

9 

15 

3 

•  • 

3 

9 

19 

7 

16 

3 

•  • 

3 

16 

15 

r* 

D 

14 

5 

4 

2 

12 

5 

D 

6 

1 

1 

1 

14 

4 

2 

5 

2 
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3 

•  • 

8 

1 

4 

2 

•  • 

1 

1 

13 

) 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

7 

2 

2 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

5 

3 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

3 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

5 

•  • 

8 

2 

3 

•  • 

3 
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249 
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66 
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resulting  from  attacks  upon  women.  Such  attacks  are,  of  course, 
a  frequent  occasion  for  mob  action  but  they  are  not  the  only 
nor  the  most  usual  reason  assigned  for  the  killings.  Of  the  six¬ 
teen  lynchings  reported  in  1924,  seven  were  for  assaults  on 
women;  in  the  previous  year  seven  of  the  thirty-three  victims 
of  the  mob  were  charged  with  rape  or  attempted  rape.  In  the 
total  number  of  cases  from  1889  to  1930  the  number  charged 
with  rape  or  attempted  rape  is  reported  as  871,  about  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  number.  It  is  a  more  usual  cause  in  the  lynching  of 
Negroes  than  in  the  lynching  of  whites.  In  the  period,  1885— 
1930,  there  were  894  persons  lynched  on  the  charge  of  rape  or 
attempted  rape.  Of  these  sixty  were  white  persons  and  834  were 
Negroes.  In  some  cases  the  persons  lynched  are  guilty  of  both 
rape  and  murder.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  cases  where 
murder  is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  mob  action  rape  may 
also  have  been  committed  or  attempted  and  the  popular  action 
be  as  fairly  assignable  to  the  one  act  as  to  the  other.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  figures  somewhat  understate  the  importance  of 
attacks  on  women  as  a  cause  of  lynchings.  Cutler,  however, 
could  not  discover  that  more  than  thirty-four  per  cent  of  the 
Negroes  lynched  in  the  South  in  the  twenty- two  years  covered 
by  his  investigation  had  either  attempted  or  been  accused  of 
this  offense. 

Lynchings  ascribed  to  other  causes  than  murder  and  felonious 
assault  or  to  rape  and  attacks  upon  women  are  of  small  numeri¬ 
cal  importance,  and  this  is  notably  the  case  since  the  passing 
of  the  frontier.  Where  other  causes  are  given  in  explanation  of 
the  mob  action,  it  is  commonly  safe  to  assume  that  the  victim 
was  put  to  death  for  some  reason  other  than  the  particular  of¬ 
fense  mentioned. 

The  Methods  of  Lynching  Mobs 

In  the  majority  of  lynchings  the  victims  have  been  put  to 
death  by  hanging  or  by  shooting  or  by  both.  But  other  methods, 
sometimes  of  a  most  brutal  nature,  are  employed,  and  where 
death  finally  results  from  hanging  or  shooting  the  victims  have 
frequently  been  subjected  to  most  barbarous  treatment  before 
being  killed.  In  some  cases  barbarously  refined  methods  of  tor¬ 
ture  have  been  employed. 
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Of  the  sixty-four  persons  lynched  in  1921,  for  example,  four 
were  burned  to  death  and  the  bodies  of  three  others  were  burned 
after  they  had  been  killed.  In  the  following  year,  eighteen  were 
hanged,  sixteen  were  shot  to  death,  eight  were  burned  alive,  two 
were  shot  and  burned,  two  were  tortured  and  drowned,  one  was 
hanged  and  burned,  one  was  drowned,  and  one  was  beaten  to 
death.  The  manner  in  which  eleven  others  died  was  not  reported. 
These  years  are  typical  of  the  recent  decades. 

But  as  the  practice  of  lynching  continues  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  methods  employed  by  the  mobs  tend  to  become 
more  brutal  and  the  torture  of  the  victim  before  death  to  be 
more  usual. 

There  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  the  crime  of  which 
the  person  is  accused  or  of  which  he  is  guilty  and  the  method  of 
killing  selected  by  the  mobs.  Of  the  four  persons  burned  to 
death  in  1921,  two  were  charged  with  murder  and  two  were 
charged  with  rape. 

Explanations  and  Apologies 

The  popular  reaction  to  the  lynching  of  Negroes  runs  the 
whole  gamut  from  bitter  denunciation  of  the  practice  and 
abusive  indictments  of  whole  populations  of  regions  where  such 
crimes  occur  to  ingenious  defense  of  the  practice  and  blatant 
justification  of  the  criminal  mobs  and  of  the  community  condi¬ 
tions  which  generate  them. 

The  explanations  offered  in  excuse  and  apology  are  numerous 
and  more  or  less  conflicting.  The  general  tenor  of  such  explana¬ 
tions  is  an  effort  to  shift  the  responsibility  from  the  mob  and 
the  community  conditions  which  give  rise  to  mob  action  to  the 
victim  on  whom  the  mob  members  vent  their  fear  and  hate.  The 
practice  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  control  the  vicious 
elements  of  the  race.  Many  persons  are  apparently  sincere  in 
the  belief  that  Negroes  can  be  controlled  only  by  fear;  that 
periodic  lynchings  terrorize  them,  so  are  effective  as  a  means  of 
control. 

This  view,  in  spite  of  its  general  acceptance,  has  little  evidence 
in  its  support.  Lynchings  probably  operate  to  increase  rather 
than  to  decrease  crime;  the  mob  spectacles  give  wide  publicity 
to  crimes  committed,  so  act  suggestively  to  incite  others  to 
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similar  types  of  behavior.  They  increase  the  bitterness  and 
hatred  of  the  race  whose  members  are  the  victims  of  mob  action 
and  lead  to  the  concealment  of  offenders  and  to  reprisals  when 
opportunity  offers.  On  the  other  side  the  lawlessness  tends  to 
spread:  lynching  for  one  offense  leads  to  lynching  for  others,  and 
the  practice  of  killing  Negroes  is  presently  extended  to  include 
other  persons  feared  or  disliked. 

The  claim  is  frequently  made  that  lynching  mobs  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  ignorant  and  socially  depressed  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  that  they  are  formed  from  the  irresponsible  elements 
of  the  society  and  that  they  do  not  represent  community  senti¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  appear  possible,  however,  to  discover  any 
such  relation.  There  is  no  relation,  for  example,  between  the 
amount  of  illiteracy  and  the  number  of  lynchings  when  compari¬ 
son  is  made  between  counties  in  the  South;  they  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  backward  regions  so  far  as  illiteracy  is  a  measure 
of  backwardness.  The  opposite  statement,  frequently  made  by 
Negro  writers,  that  lynch  law  is  administered  by  responsible 
and  comparatively  prominent  men  is  equally  incapable  of  proof. 

Another  familiar  apologetic  explanation  of  lynchings  is  that 
they  are  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  slow  administration  of  justice 
and  to  the  possibilities  of  delay  and  appeal,  and  to  the  danger 
of  administrative  clemency  and  pardon  in  case  conviction  is 
secured.  At  an  earlier  time  and  in  a  frontier  condition  such  facts 
did  obtain  and  this  explanation  had  some  basis  in  fact.  But  at 
the  present  time,  and  particularly  in  the  South  where  such  mob 
crimes  are  most  frequent,  the  explanation  does  not  explain: 
there  are  no  such  delays  and  no  such  dangers. 

A  closely  related  type  of  explanation  is  that  there  is  difficulty 
in  securing  conviction  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  action  of 
mobs.  There  is  danger  that  the  person  accused  will  be  freed, 
will  not  receive  a  sentence  commensurate  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  crime  as  it  appears  to  the  popular  mind.  A  special  circum¬ 
stance  of  similar  import  appears  when  the  offender  is  accused 
of  attack  upon  a  white  woman.  In  such  cases  a  legal  trial  and 
conviction  would  involve  a  humiliating  ordeal  for  the  woman; 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  ordeal,  the  mob  visits  summary 
punishment  upon  the  criminal. 

This  order  of  explanation  is  not  convincing  in  regard  to  serious 
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crimes  committed  by  Negroes  in  the  South.  The  law  and  the 
administration  of  the  law  are  in  the  hands  of  the  whites  and  may 
be  made  as  severe  and  be  administered  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  desired.  The  trial  judge  is  white  as  are  also  the  prosecution, 
the  jury,  and  probably  the  defense  attorney.  That  there  will  in 
these  circumstances  be  a  miscarriage  of  justice  because  of  undue 
clemency  is  a  possibility  too  remote  for  consideration.  The  idea 
that  the  criminal  mob  is  motivated  by  a  fastidiously  chivalric 
attitude  toward  woman  is  a  thing  that  does  not  fall,  and  may 
not  be  brought  within  the  orbit  of  serious  discussion. 

Another  position  is  to  the  effect  that  certain  crimes  are  ab¬ 
horrent  to  all  persons  and  provoke  characteristic  reactions.  The 
common  assertion  that  lynchings,  especially  of  Negroes  in  the 
South,  are  provoked  by  crimes  against  women  is  the  typical 
form  of  this  explanation.  Such  crimes,  when  white  women  are 
the  object  of  attack  by  Negro  men,  arouse  great  popular  in¬ 
dignation;  the  mob  behavior  is  the  effort  of  an  outraged  com¬ 
munity  to  punish  by  extra-legal  means  the  person  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime.  In  an  outburst  of  passion  the  community 
brushes  aside  the  technicalities  and  delays  of  the  law  but  carries 
out  the  law’s  intent.  Lynching  apologists,  on  the  basis  of  such 
interpretation,  have  defended  the  practice  as  a  vindication  of 
justice  and  as  a  protection  of  civilization. 

There  is  some  element  of  truth  in  explanation  of  this  type. 
Some  mob  killings  in  this  and  other  countries  are  best  and  per¬ 
haps  only  to  be  understood  as  the  more  or  less  spontaneous 
reaction  of  an  outraged  community.  But  the  practice  of  lynch¬ 
ing  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  these  terms  nor  can  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  individual  cases.  The  position,  which  tacitly 
assumes  that  attacks  upon  women  are  the  chief  or  only  cause  of 
lynchings,  loses  its  chief  element  of  plausibility  when  it  is 
brought  against  the  fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  lynchings 
the  victim  is  not  guilty  of  or  even  accused  of  offenses  against 
white  women.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  an  unwarranted 
generalization  from  a  few  isolated  and  relatively  exceptional 
cases. 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  continue  the  detailed  investiga¬ 
tion  of  explanations  of  the  lynching  practice.  The  defense  of  the 
practice  and  the  apologies  that  undertake  to  explain  the  practice 
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and  shift  the  responsibility  by  pointing  the  criminality  of  the 
Negro  miss  the  point  as  do  also  the  press  denunciations  which 
follow  such  events.  Neither  defense  nor  denunciation  is  of  value 
in  understanding  the  phenomena  and  so  are  without  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  control. 

The  History  of  Lynching  in  the  United  States 

In  the  early  history  of  the  country  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  lawlessness  and  a  frequent  resort  to  summary  and  extra-legal 
methods  of  control.  The  settlers,  especially  in  the  back  coun¬ 
try,  made  use  of  any  measures  that  seemed  to  them  expedient 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  and  public  sentiment  was  such  that 
white  persons  were  not  punished  for  murder  or  other  crimes 
when  the  victims  were  Indians.  Summary  measures  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  dealing  with  criminals  and  other  undesirable  char¬ 
acters.  The  absence  of  adequate  and  efficient  legal  machinery 
as  well  as  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  delays  involved  in  bring¬ 
ing  criminals  from  remote  settlements  for  trial  encouraged  the 
frontiersmen  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  In  some 
places  organized  and  more  or  less  permanent  bodies  grew  up 
and  assumed  responsibility  for  the  suppression  of  crime;  rob¬ 
bers,  horse-thieves,  and  other  criminals  generally  were  com¬ 
monly  dealt  with  by  committees  and  groups  of  citizens  banded 
together  for  the  protection  of  the  community.  Summary  meas¬ 
ures  were  also  used  to  suppress  behavior  contrary  to  the  code 
of  the  border  country  but  not  recognized  as  criminal  by  the 
law:  individuals  were  sometimes  disciplined  for  failure  to  pay 
debts,  for  starting  law  suits,  and  other  behavior  deemed  un¬ 
necessary  and  socially  injurious.  These  summary  methods  were 
carried  westward  as  the  frontier  advanced. 

The  punishment  administered  by  the  vigilance  committees 
commonly  took  the  form  of  flogging,  sometimes  with  great 
severity,  and  banishment  from  the  community.  Killing  was  un¬ 
usual  except  in  the  case  of  Indians  guilty  of  offenses  against  the 
whites  and  of  outlaws  guilty  of  major  crimes. 

In  the  Revolutionary  period  the  social  conditions  were  such 
as  to  encourage  the  frequent  resort  to  extra-legal  methods  of 
redressing  grievances.  It  was  a  period  of  great  popular  excite¬ 
ment  in  which  the  civil  authorities  lost  the  respect  and  support 
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of  the  people.  Tories,  British  sympathizers,  persons  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  American  cause,  tea  commissioners  and  con¬ 
signers,  customs  informers,  importers  of  British  goods,  and 
various  other  persons  in  popular  disfavor  were  frequently  made 
the  objects  of  popular  discipline.  The  use  of  tar  and  feathers 
came  to  be  a  characteristic  popular  punishment  considered 
peculiarly  appropriate  for  Tories  and  others  who  aroused  popu¬ 
lar  indignation  by  expressing  sentiments  deemed  injurious  to 
the  American  cause.  But  other  kinds  of  punishment  were  also 
employed,  particularly  flogging  and  banishment,  and  capital 
punishment  was  sometimes  inflicted  by  citizen  committees. 

After  the  Revolution,  summary  punishment  of  offenders  fell 
into  disuse  in  the  older  settled  regions.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
civil  government  and  the  general  inadequacy  of  civil  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  frontier  made  the  border  country  a  retreat  for  horse 
thieves,  counterfeiters,  robbers,  and  other  lawless  persons.  The 
presence  of  these  persons,  in  the  weakness  of  civil  regulations, 
gave  an  excuse  and  a  justification  for  lynch  law;  it  was  necessary 
to  curb  the  vicious  and  the  lawless.  Summary  measures  were 
commonly  taken  in  particular  emergencies  though  in  some  places 
there  were  more  or  less  permanently  organized  committees 
prepared  to  act  when  any  emergency  should  arise.  In  various 
of  the  back  country  settlements  infested  with  lawless  persons 
and  where  the  civil  authorities  were  weak  and  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  apprehend  criminals  and  bring  them  to  justice 
the  frontier  type  of  summary  justice  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  century  and  was  justified  or  condoned  on  the  ground  of 
necessity. 

During  most  of  the  period  Negroes  were  seldom  lynched  or 
otherwise  disciplined  by  the  community.  The  slaves  wTere  under 
the  control  of  their  owners  and  all  ordinary  discipline  of  un¬ 
ruly  individuals  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  masters.  Runaway 
and  other  unruly  Negroes  were  sometimes  whipped  by  the  au¬ 
thorities  but  there  was  a  powerful  economic  force  operating  to 
protect  the  life  and  vital  force  of  the  slaves.  Those  who  came 
into  contact  with  the  community  disciplinary  committees  were 
chiefly  the  free  Negroes  and  mulattoes  who  were  numerous  in 
some  of  the  colonies  and  who  were  in  some  cases  idle,  vicious, 
and  disorderly  persons. 
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In  the  period  of  anti-slavery  agitation  there  was  a  revival 
of  lynching  and  a  spread  of  the  practice  throughout  the  country; 
from  a  temporary  expedient  of  border  communities  inadequately 
protected  by  the  civil  authorities,  it  became  a  common  practice 
in  regions  where  the  civil  authority  was  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  lawless  element.  The  society  was  undergoing  rapid  reor¬ 
ganization  and  the  social  and  political  disorder  of  the  time  was 
conducive  to  the  spread  of  violence.  The  spirit  of  the  times 
favored  it.  Some  part  of  the  apparent  increase  was  no  doubt  due 
to  improved  communication  and  more  complete  newspaper 
report;  much  lawlessness  of  earlier  periods  did  not  come  to 
general  attention.  But  there  was  also  a  real  increase  in  lawless¬ 
ness  and  a  more  frequent  resort  to  lynch  law.  With  the  revival 
there  was  also  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  practice;  whip¬ 
ping  and  expulsion  from  the  community  were  frequently  supple¬ 
mented  or  replaced  by  capital  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

The  abortive  slave  insurrection  led  by  Nat  Turner  was  an 
item  of  some  importance  in  the  revival  of  lynch  law  in  the  older 
settled  regions.  It  was  the  first  important  instance  of  open  rebel¬ 
lion  among  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  and  was  marked  by 
the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  white  persons  who  came 
within  the  reach  of  the  revolting  Negroes.  The  rebellion  was 
promptly  suppressed  and  with  severity  not  less  frightful  than 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  slaves. 

The  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  panic.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  the  South,  popular  fears  were  roused  to  such  a  point 
that  quite  innocuous  behavior  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
major  offense.  If  the  law  did  not  reach  such  behavior  that  in 
itself  became  a  reason  for  and  justification  of  summary  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  fears  aroused  did  not  subside:  the  danger  of  slave 
insurrections  and  the  massacre  of  the  whites  became  an  obses¬ 
sion  of  the  southern  mind.  The  flood  of  incendiary  publications 
let  loose  by  the  anti-slavery  agitators  increased  the  fears  of  the 
southern  whites  and  made  for  increased  lawlessness.  No  punish¬ 
ment  was  severe  enough  for  an  abolitionist.  Anyone  suspected 
of  tampering  with  the  slaves,  inducing  them  to  run  away,  or 
guilty  of  distributing  “incendiary  tracts”  was  whipped  or  tarred 
and  feathered,  sometimes  both,  and  driven  out  of  the  com- 
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munity.  Crimes  committed  by  Negroes  were  visited  with  great 
severity;  the  illegal  execution  of  Negroes  became  common.  In 
a  number  of  cases  Negro  criminals  were  burned.  Those  sus¬ 
pected  of  conspiracy  to  raise  insurrections  were  caught  up  and 
summarily  punished,  sometimes  by  death.  White  persons  leagued 
with  the  Negroes  or  engaged  or  believed  to  be  engaged  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  blacks  suffered  a  like  treatment.  Other  unpopular 
individuals  were  subjected  to  lawless  discipline. 

While  occasionally  victimized  by  lynch  law,  the  mob  killing 
of  slave  Negroes  was  not  a  common  practice  and  they  did  not 
make  up  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  persons  lynched. 
They  were  valuable  pieces  of  property;  the  death  of  an  able- 
bodied  slave  was  a  considerable  economic  loss.  Consequently 
they  were  killed  only  in  case  of  real  or  supposed  conspiracy 
against  the  whites  or  for  participating  in  insurrection.  In  general 
the  Negroes  who  were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  masters, 
mistresses,  or  overseers  or  guilty  of  assault  on  white  women 
were  dealt  with  by  legal  means.  In  the  following  decade  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  use  of  summary  methods:  in  the  ten- 
year  period  1850-1860  twenty-five  slaves  were  legally  executed 
and  thirty-eight  killed  by  mobs.  Twenty  of  the  legal  killings 
were  for  the  crime  of  murder  and  five  for  attacks  on  white 
women.  Of  the  thirty-eight  illegal  executions  twenty-six  were 
for  murder  and  twelve  for  attacks  on  white  women.  Two  of 
those  killed  by  mobs  were  women  and  twelve  of  the  thirty-eight 
were  burned  to  death.  The  sentiment  of  the  South  was  favorable 
to  lynching;  the  generality  of  southern  newspapers  of  the  time 
either  excused  or  openly  advocated  the  practice. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  South  was  over-run  by  discharged 
soldiers — a  great  body  of  men  thoroughly  demoralized  as  a 
result  of  army  life.  The  economic,  social,  and  political  life  was 
disorganized  and  the  freed  Negroes  were  often  idle  and  some¬ 
times  disorderly.  There  was  a  long  period  of  disorder  and  law¬ 
lessness  in  which  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had  a  prominent  part.  The 
habit  of  summary  treatment  of  Negroes  remained  after  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  these  lawless  bands  and  the  restoration  of  the 
civil  government.  But  the  annual  number  of  mob  murders  has 
been  on  the  decline  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
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Factors  Involved  in  the  Lynching  Practice 

The  foregoing  sketch  makes  it  apparent  that  lynchings  fall 
into  three  fairly  distinct  groups. 

The  visitation  of  summary  and  extra-legal  punishment  on 
persons  guilty  or  thought  to  be  guilty  of  behavior  contrary  to 
the  traditions  and  mores  of  the  group  is  found  among  all  peoples 
and  in  all  times.  Brutal,  revolting,  and  unusual  crimes  occasion¬ 
ally  arouse  the  passions  of  law-observing  citizens  to  the  point  of 
mob  action  resulting  in  the  injury  or  death  of  the  offender. 
Among  all  peoples,  offenses  against  the  security  of  the  group, 
treason,  frequently  leads  to  the  administration  of  popular  pun¬ 
ishment.  The  violation  of  white  women,  rape,  in  recent  times  in 
the  countries  of  white  European  civilization,  often  incites  the 
populace  to  run  amuck.  The  particular  behavior  that  arouses 
the  passions  of  men  is  not  the  same  in  all  times  and  places,  but 
given  a  condition  of  popular  excitement  mobs  form  and  occasion¬ 
ally  destroy  offending  individuals.  There  are  also  sporadic  cases 
of  punishment  by  mobs  of  persons  for  whose  punishment  under 
the  law  little  tangible  evidence  can  be  adduced,  and  of  persons 
whose  offenses  are  of  such  a  nature  that  legal  penalties  are  in¬ 
applicable. 

Another  type  of  popular  justice  administered  by  extra-legal 
means  makes  its  appearance  in  situations  where  the  social  or¬ 
ganization  is  incomplete  or  disorganized  and  the  processes  of 
law  are,  in  consequence,  uncertain  and  subject  to  unreasonable 
delay.  In  the  frontier  type  of  society  where  civil  government 
is  weak  and  inefficient,  citizens  have  often  had  resort  to  rough 
and  ready  modes  of  police  control  and  mob  administered  justice 
as  a  means  of  protection  against  lawlessness  and  criminality. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  frontier  conditions  and  the  growth 
of  efficient  civil  government  able  to  apprehend  criminals  and 
protect  property  and  maintain  peace,  and  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  criminal  courts  effective  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the 
need  for  extra-legal  means  of  protection  disappears  and  popular 
tribunals  and  popular  justice  give  way  to  civil  and  legal  proc¬ 
esses. 

At  the  present  time  most  lynchings  do  not  fall  into  either  of 
the  foregoing  groups.  They  are  not  manifestations  of  border 
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law;  they  are  acts  in  violation  of  law  rather  than  efforts  to 
establish  or  preserve  order.  They  occur  in  old  settled  regions 
where  the  law  is  established  and  the  machinery  for  its  ad¬ 
ministration  adequate  and  where  both  the  administration  and 
the  execution  of  the  law  are  in  the  hands  of  the  groups  guilty  of 
its  violation.  Nor  are  they  sporadic  and  spontaneous  outbursts 
of  popular  passion  in  the  presence  of  atrocious  and  revolting 
crimes.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  offense  of  the  victim 
carries  no  explanation  of  and  frequently  bears  no  discoverable 
relation  to  the  criminal  behavior  of  the  mob.  They  are  peculiar 
to  America  and  chiefly  restricted  to  the  South ;  in  no  other  non- 
barbarous  country  do  people  carry  on  man  hunts  to  take  crimi¬ 
nals  from  jails  or  from  officers  of  the  law  to  administer  mob 
punishment. 

The  practice  reflects  a  social  situation  comprehending  two 
imperfectly  accommodated  racial  groups  and  a  characteristically 
American  conception  of  law  and  order.  Any  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  of  lynching  must  take  into  account  the  two  distinct  and 
separately  derived  groups  of  social  factors — the  American  at¬ 
titude  toward  law  and  the  white  Southerner’s  racial  attitude — 
operating  in  a  bi-racial  situation. 

In  the  American  South  there  is  a  deep-seated  and  all-pervad¬ 
ing  fear  of  the  Negro.  One  source  of  this  fear  is  the  treatment 
that  the  Negro  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  whites.  The 
slavery  of  the  Negro,  his  economic  and  industrial  exploitation, 
his  moral  degradation,  and  other  historic  facts  of  the  modern 
situation  are  fundamentally  repugnant  to  civilized  moral  stand¬ 
ards.  The  members  of  the  dominant  racial  group  are  more  or 
less  conscious  of  the  injustice  that  the  Negro  has  suffered  at 
their  hands.  There  is  in  consequence  an  uneasy  sense  of  moral 
guilt,  as  may  be  seen  reflected  in  the  rationalized  justifications 
of  the  historic  treatment  and  of  the  existing  social  situation  as 
well  as  in  the  naive  apologies  for  behavior  not  defensible  on 
accepted  moral  standards.  By  a  familiar  psychological  process, 
sentiments  and  attitudes  that  non-socially  trained  persons  im¬ 
agine  that  they  would  have  had  they  been  subjected  to  similar 
treatment,  are  imputed  to  the  Negro;  the  Negro  thereby  be¬ 
comes  possessed  of  behavior  tendencies  menacing  to  the  white 
man,  to  his  domination  of  the  social  situation,  and  to  the  culture 
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he  represents.  This  fear  complex,  having  a  taproot  in  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  defenseless  group  that  cannot  be  made  to  square 
with  the  civilized  moral  code,  functions  to  create  an  external 
image  which  objectifies  the  psychological  state;  the  Negro  be¬ 
comes  the  objective  symbol  of  that  subjective  state  rather  than 
an  objective  social  reality. 

Fears  having  their  origin  in  the  misuse  of  the  subordinate 
group  are  reinforced  by  others  of  a  somewhat  more  direct  and 
immediate  nature  whose  source  and  origin  roots  in  the  shifting 
economic  relations  of  the  races.  Habituated  to  the  Negro  in  the 
capacity  of  a  menial,  and  dependent  upon  his  labor  to  insure  a 
satisfaction  of  the  fundamental  human  wish  for  security  as  well 
as  to  provide  a  milieu  conducive  to  a  satisfaction  of  the  wish 
for  recognition,  the  members  of  the  dominant  race  are  stirred 
by  grave  fears  of  personal  and  social  disaster  as  the  economic 
and  industrial  development  of  the  Negroes  tends  to  bring  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  the  traditional  status  of  the  racial  groups.  Such 
changes  seem  to  foretell  a  situation  in  which  the  Negro  will  be 
a  competitor  instead  of  a  servant  of  the  white  man.  Such  a 
development  would  mean  a  profound  change  in  the  social  order 
established  by  the  white  man  and  operated  for  his  comfort  and 
profit.  Any  threatened  disturbance  in  a  prevailing  social  order 
generates  uneasiness  and  fear;  the  unknown  is  always  a  source 
of  real  or  possible  danger.  But  in  the  racial  situation  of  the 
South,  change  is  fraught  with  special  danger  and  the  popular 
fear  reactions  are  correspondingly  intense.  There  are  many  in¬ 
dividuals  who  fear  that  the  economic  advance  of  the  Negroes 
would  disturb  profoundly  the  customary  economic  adjustments 
of  the  races.  The  general  economic  advance  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  caste  order  based  on  skin  color  would 
inevitably  increase  individual  economic  competition  in  which 
the  competent  would  tend  to  rise  and  the  incompetent  would 
tend  to  fall  quite  regardless  of  color  of  skin  or  previous  social 
status. 

To  these  more  or  less  vague,  unanalyzed,  and  inarticulate 
fears  which  provide  a  background  for  much  of  the  southern 
rationalizing  on  race  relations,  must  be  added  more  specific  and 
concrete  fears  fostered  by  politicians  and  other  persons  who 
stand  to  profit  by  an  intense  and  active  racial  animosity.  The 
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incendiary  propaganda  carried  on  by  various  Negro  nationalistic 
groups  further  localizes  the  racial  fear  and  gives  it  a  tangible 
and  concrete  basis. 

An  inevitable  corollary  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
chronic  fear  tension  is  a  hatred  of  the  Negro.  Fear  is  painful 
and  the  persistence  of  the  painful  state  generates  a  wish  to 
destroy  the  fear  object.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  a  misused 
person  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the 
customary  moral  standards:  the  presence  of  the  misused  person 
is  a  constant  irritant  and  becomes  an  object  of  aversion  and 
hatred.  It  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  psychological  process 
is  recognized  in  an  honest  and  objective  way.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mental  processes  operate  to  conceal  the  psychological  facts 
and  justify  the  aversion.  Crime,  dirt,  vice,  and  the  like  are  un¬ 
lovely  things,  and  they  are  things  that  it  is  easily  possible  to 
associate  with  and  accept  as  characteristic  of  Negroes.  And  it 
is  easy,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  an  aversion  for  the  Negro  hav¬ 
ing  its  real  explanation  in  other  facts  should  be  explained  and 
justified  in  terms  of  alleged  Negro  characteristics. 

This  fear-hate  complex  is  supported  by  a  group  of  social 
attitudes  commonly  included  under  the  phrase  race  prejudice. 
As  previously  pointed  out,  race  prejudice  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
status.  The  Negro  as  an  inferior  and  docile  person  is  accepted 
and  in  individual  cases  may  even  be  the  recipient  of  some  degree 
of  genuine  affection,  but  in  any  relation  other  than  that  of  con¬ 
spicuous  inferiority  the  Negro  becomes  an  object  of  active 
hostility. 

This  complex  of  racial  attitudes  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  crimes 
against  the  Negro.  The  particular  offense  of  the  Negro  is  not 
a  matter  of  consequence ;  the  racial  antagonism  is  always  ready 
to  express  itself  in  overt  activity.  The  occasion  calling  out  the 
expression  is  a  matter  of  accident. 

But  racial  prejudice  not  unlike  that  prevailing  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  South  exists  in  other  places  where  divergent  races  and  con¬ 
trasted  cultures  are  brought  together  in  the  same  political  situa¬ 
tion.  Since  the  lynching  is  limited  to  the  one  environment  it  is 
obvious  that  racial  prejudice  alone  is  not  an  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  practice. 

The  second  factor  necessary  in  a  causal  explanation  is  the 
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general  American  attitude  toward  law  and  legal  control.  There 
is  here  an  absence  of  reverence  and  respect  for  law  and  legal 
procedure  such  as  exists  in  many  European  countries  where 
the  statute  law  is  in  major  part  the  articulate  and  formal  ex¬ 
pression  of  established  custom  and  ancient  folk  practice.  It  is 
administered  with  a  dignity  unknown  to  American  procedure 
and  by  officials  whose  individuality  is  largely  sunk  in  their 
representative  capacity  and  who  are  not  directly  answerable  to 
the  community  in  which  they  administer  the  law.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try;  an  enforcement  that  is  not  immediately  controlled  by  politi¬ 
cal  considerations.  In  the  American  conception  law  is  merely  a 
device  for  arriving  at  certain  objectives.  There  is  no  reverence 
for  the  law  as  such  and  little  or  no  respect  for  the  law  as  such. 
It  is  a  thing  to  be  used  when  its  use  may  be  employed  for  per¬ 
sonal  ends,  a  thing  to  be  observed  when  observation  is  less  per¬ 
sonally  expensive  than  violation,  and  a  thing  to  be  violated  or 
defied  when  violation  is  personally  profitable.  To  circumvent 
the  law  is  not  only  not  offensive,  it  is  the  most  lucrative  form  of 
professional  service.  Violation  of  law  is  more  usual  than  law 
observance,  and  is  not  infrequently  a  source  of  distinction.  An 
unpopular  law  is  commonly  violated  with  impunity  and  the 
degree  of  enforcement  of  any  law  varies  with  public  sentiment 
and  local  political  expediency.  The  people  consider  themselves 
above  the  law;  they  make  laws  and  break  them,  and  they  elect 
judicial  and  administrative  officers  who  enforce  the  law  when 
it  is  considered  politically  expedient  to  do  so. 

The  co-existence  of  the  two  groups  of  attitudes  gives  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  lynching  can  flourish.  The  racial  attitudes,  in  ap¬ 
propriate  situations,  tend  to  express  themselves  in  violence 
against  the  Negro.  Such  behavior  is  normally  inhibited  by  a 
complex  of  co-existing  attitudes  which  comprehend  respect  for 
law  and  fear  of  legal  consequences.  In  the  absence  of  a  group  of 
attitudes  inhibiting  lawless  action  the  logical  consequences  of 
the  racial  attitudes  appear.  The  practice  of  lynching  Negroes  is 
thus  to  be  understood  as  a  result  of  racial  antagonism  in  the 
absence  of  a  controlling  law-abiding  attitude. 
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Efforts  to  Control  Lynching 

In  many  of  the  states  at  the  present  time  the  public  sentiment 
against  mob  law  is  such  that  racial  hatred  rarely  expresses  it¬ 
self  in  mob  action.  That  some  effort  is  being  made  to  create  a 
similar  sentiment  against  the  practice  in  other  states  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  formal  resolutions  adopted  by  religious, 
educational,  and  other  bodies  representing  the  responsible,  in¬ 
telligent,  and  self-respecting  elements  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  from  the  general  tenor  of  editorials  on  mob  killings. 

The  general  sentiment  is  well  reflected  in  the  debate  and  dis¬ 
cussion  relative  to  federal  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  Dyer 
anti-lynching  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  1920.  It 
provided  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  for  officers  of  the  law 
proven  negligent  in  their  duty  of  protecting  prisoners  and  long 
terms  of  imprisonment  for  members  of  criminal  mobs  as  well 
as  a  heavy  forfeit  from  the  county  or  counties  in  which  lynch- 
ings  occur.  The  bill  has  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  debate  and 
jockeying  in  following  Congresses.  Several  states  have  passed 
laws  defining  punishment  for  individuals  participating  in  lynch- 
ings.  The  Kentucky  Legislature  passed  such  a  law  in  1920  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  for  the  punishment  of  individuals  participating 
in  mob  activity  but  for  the  removal  from  office  of  officers  per¬ 
mitting  a  prisoner  to  be  lynched  or  injured  by  a  mob.  In  the 
following  year  laws  with  similar  intent  were  passed  in  North 
Carolina,  West  Virginia,  and  Minnesota.  The  South  Carolina 
law  made  the  county  in  which  a  lynching  occurred  liable  for 
damages.  Anti-lynching  laws  were  passed  by  the  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  Legislatures  in  1923,  by  Nebraska  in  1927, 
and  Virginia  in  1928.  Similar  legislation  has  been  recommended 
by  the  governors  or  introduced  into  the  Legislatures  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Carolina  without,  however,  being  enacted  into  law. 

Such  laws,  while  they  indicate  the  drift  of  public  sentiment, 
are  in  general  without  great  influence  on  the  practice  itself.  When 
the  sentiment  of  a  community  favors  lynching  the  laws  are 
difficult  or  impossible  of  enforcement.  It  is  often  impossible  to 
indict  since  the  grand  juries  make  little  sincere  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  evidence  even  though  the  identity  of  criminals  may  be 
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known  and  acknowledged.  When  facts  upon  which  action  may 
be  based  are  discovered,  conviction  is  generally  impossible; 
individuals  are  acquitted  in  spite  of  conclusive  evidence  of  guilt. 

Measures  designed  to  penalize  the  communities  in  which 
lynchings  occur  promise  to  be  far  more  effective  in  limiting 
the  practice  than  are  the  laws  designed  to  punish  mob  members 
or  the  officers  negligent  in  the  protection  of  prisoners;  they  tend 
to  put  the  responsibility  where  it  properly  belongs.  If  there  are 
persons  and  groups  in  a  society  ready  to  commit  such  acts  of 
violence  it  is  because  the  society  makes  or  tolerates  conditions 
that  produce  such  persons;  their  ideas,  prejudices,  and  criminal 
tendencies  are  the  result  of  the  environmental  training  and 
education  that  the  society  provides.  The  society  is  responsible 
for  the  individual  or  group  acts  of  violence  that  are  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  social  conditions  and  the  social  creed. 

If  the  efforts  to  prevent  crimes  against  the  Negroes  are  to 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  police  methods  commonly  advocated, 
they  must  bring  about  a  change  in  the  general  racial  attitude. 
Whatever  operates  to  lessen  the  prejudice  of  the  white  people  or 
to  develop  a  law-abiding  attitude  will  decrease  the  abuse  of  the 
Negroes  and  the  frequency  of  mob  action.  Lynchings  will  also 
decrease  with  an  increase  in  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the 
Negroes  to  protect  themselves  from  mob  violence. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  GROWTH  OF  RACE  CONSCIOUSNESS 

An  outstanding  fact  in  the  recent  social  evolution  of  the 
American  Negro  people  has  been  the  tendency  toward  segrega¬ 
tion  and  the  formation  of  more  or  less  compact  groups.  The 
residential  and  institutional  separations  are  expressions  as  well 
as  causes  of  the  more  fundamental  sentimental  unity  that  has 
been  slowly  evolving  during  the  period  of  freedom.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  Emancipation  there  was  some  vague  feeling  of  group 
unity  resulting  from  the  similarity  of  race  and  status  as  well 
as  from  association  and  common  interests.  In  freedom,  reacting 
to  the  social  policies  and  practices  of  the  dominant  white  group 
and  to  a  vigorous  and  persistent  propaganda,  the  race-conscious 
attitude  gradually  developed  and  came  presently  to  dominate 
the  thinking  of  a  considerable  segment  of  the  group.  The  use 
made  of  the  Negroes  in  the  European  War,  particularly  their 
organization  into  separate  units  under  Negro  officers,  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  the  movement.  In  the  post-war  period,  under 
the  stimulation  of  race-conscious  Negro  leaders  the  masses 
have  become  in  a  measure  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  have 
tended  to  take  on  the  form  of  an  oppressed  nationality. 

An  oppressed  nationality  psychosis  is  perhaps  an  inevitable 
expression  of  the  social  situation  in  which  the  race  has  been 
placed.  Any  natural  group  that  is  isolated,  regardless  of  the 
nature  or  the  cause  of  the  isolation,  tends  to  develop  a  provincial 
unity  in  the  struggle  for  recognition  and  self-respect.  If  dis¬ 
crimination,  repression,  or  persecution  be  added  to  the  fact  of 
separateness,  the  solidarity  of  the  group  is  strengthened;  it 
becomes  self-conscious  and  compensates  for  inferior  status  by 
unconsciously  exaggerating  the  significance  of  whatever  cultural 
elements  it  may  possess.  The  exclusion  of  the  group  may  result 
in  the  first  instance  from  its  cultural  retardation.  But  the  mili- 
tantly  self-conscious  group  is  wholly  incapable  of  an  objective 
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evaluation  of  its  comparative  cultural  worth.  The  grievances 
-which  such  a  group  comes  to  cherish  may  be  and  indeed  fre¬ 
quently  are  partly  or  wholly  imaginary,  and  when  real  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  behavior  resulting  from  the  persecution 
psychosis  rather  than  its  immediate  cause. 

The  members  of  such  a  group,  in  the  presence  of  real  or 
fancied  discrimination,  become  hypersensitive.  Their  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  social  situation  is  partial  and  their  definition 
biased.  The  balking  of  the  fundamental  desire  for  recognition 
centers  attention  upon  themselves  and  the  indifferent,  second¬ 
ary,  and  impersonal  contacts  of  daily  life  are  translated  into 
personal  terms.  There  is  a  chip  always  on  the  shoulder.  The 
body  of  social  opinion  becomes  negative,  frequently  a  mere 
reversal  of  the  prevailing  consensus.  Reacting  to  real  or  im¬ 
aginary  hostility,  individuals  become  violent  and  abusive  or 
withdraw  from  contacts,  retire  within  their  own  group  and 
endeavor  to  make  it  self-sufficient.  In  either  case  an  elaborate 
body  of  compensatory  doctrine  is  fabricated  in  the  effort  to 
achieve  self-respect;  unsupported  opinions  and  beliefs  come  to 
be  held  with  the  greatest  emotional  certitude.  The  group  be¬ 
comes  impervious  to  facts  conflicting  with  this  emotional  com¬ 
plex;  it  tends  to  react  negatively  to  all  suggestions  having  their 
origin  in  the  dominant  group.  In  the  situation  many  of  the  be¬ 
havior  reactions  of  the  nationalistic  folk  become  unintelligible 
in  terms  of  the  social  psychology  of  normal  groups. 

The  limitations  which  the  social  situation  places  upon  per¬ 
sonal  behavior  thwart,  in  numerous  cases,  a  normal  expression 
of  the  fundamental  wishes  and  generate  a  restlessness  that  fre¬ 
quently  gets  expression  in  diverse  and  fantastic  ways.  From  the 
restraints  of  daily  life  and  the  restrictions  of  status  there  is  a 
swing  to  the  opposite  extreme;  from  servility  there  is,  with  a 
removal  of  restrictions,  a  swing  to  exaggerated  and  bumptious 
self-assertion.  There  is  a  tendency  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
of  power  and  prestige  by  oratory  and  other  forms  of  exhibi¬ 
tionism.  The  black  Christ  and  Madonna  of  the  Garvey  move¬ 
ment,  the  fabrication  of  racial  history,  the  simulated  contempt 
for  white  civilization,  and  other  like  phenomena  presently  to 
be  discussed  are  efforts  to  achieve  a  self-respect  and  a  basis  for 
racial  pride.  The  racial  myths  and  the  endless  organizations 
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and  societies  with  their  grandiose  titles  and  glittering  regalia 
are  in  large  part  a  means  of  escape  from  reality  through  the 
fabrication  of  a  world  of  dreams. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  nationalistic  psychosis  among  the 
Negroes  is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  Historically  they 
have  been  a  rather  highly  accommodated  group.  Their  prevail¬ 
ing  psychology  has  been  that  of  inferiority  and  of  the  acceptance 
of  inferiority.  Throughout  the  period  of  life  in  America  they  have 
lived  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  population  possessed  of  a  superior 
culture.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  white  standard  and  the  white 
beliefs  should  be  the  ones  accepted  by  the  minority  group.  From 
infancy  to  old  age,  they  were  impressed  on  every  hand  with  the 
idea  of  their  innate  racial  inferiority,  and  in  the  large  they  ac¬ 
cepted  the  doctrine  as  one  of  the  obvious  facts  of  nature.  They 
had  no  part  in  the  culture  system  and  never  escaped  the  im¬ 
plication  of  their  race  and  status. 

As  a  result  the  ambitious  and  superior  individuals  generally 
manifested  a  pathetic  desire  to  be  like  the  white  man,  to  be 
identified  with  the  race  in  which  effort,  ability,  and  personal 
worth  were  recognized  and  rewarded.  The  Negroes  discounted 
their  own  personal  and  racial  worth.  Color  was  or  was  believed 
to  be  a  barrier  to  advancement.  The  ideal  of  worth,  beauty,  and 
accomplishment  lay  outside  the  racial  group  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conditions  of  life  expressed  itself  in  efforts  to  conform 
at  least  outwardly  to  the  white  model. 

The  Voluntary  Segregation  of  the  Negroes 

In  America  the  Negroes  have  always  been  in  some  degree 
a  group  apart.  The  physical  differences  between  the  races  are 
so  great  as  generally  to  make  intimate  association  mutually 
repugnant.  The  cultural  differences  have  at  all  times  been  wide. 
The  whites  have  generally  refused  to  fraternize  with  the  Negroes 
and,  when  free  to  do  so,  the  great  majority  of  the  Negroes  have 
lived  in  separate  settlements  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Other  things 
equal,  they  seek  and  prefer  the  association  of  persons  of  their 
own  race  and  color.  By  the  mass  of  the  Negro  people,  separa¬ 
tion  as  such  has  not  been  looked  upon  as  a  hardship  but  rather 
as  a  simple,  natural  fact  in  accord  with  their  wishes. 

In  the  slave  order  the  opportunity  of  the  slaves  to  associate 
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with  each  other  was  usually  very  limited.  The  economic  inter¬ 
dependence  of  the  races  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  natural  tendency  toward  segregation.  In  some 
of  the  community  relations  of  life  they  were  allowed  to  segregate 
themselves  but  in  most  respects  no  free  expression  of  the  natural 
tendency  was  possible.  In  the  decade  immediately  following  the 
Civil  War,  the  breach  between  the  races  widened.  The  ex-slaves, 
forced  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts,  gradually  built  up  a 
more  or  less  independent  and  characteristic  set  of  institutions 
and  a  sense  of  racial  unity  began  gradually  to  appear. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  race  conscious  Negro 
population  were  apparently  insuperable.  The  Negroes  were 
economically  and  culturally  dependent  upon  the  more  numerous 
white  group.  They  were  without  ancestral  pride  or  family  tradi¬ 
tion.  They  had  no  distinctive  language  or  religion.  These,  like 
their  folkways  and  moral  customs,  were  but  recently  acquired 
from  the  whites  and  furnished  no  nucleus  for  a  racial  unity. 
The  group  was  without  even  a  tradition  of  historic  unity  or  of 
racial  achievement.  There  were  no  historic  names,  no  great 
achievements,  no  body  of  literature,  no  artistic  productions. 
The  whole  record  of  the  race  w*as  one  of  servile  or  barbarian 
status  apparently  without  a  point  about  which  a  sentimental 
complex  could  form.  The  one  distinctive  fact  of  the  race  was  a 
characteristic  physical  appearance.  But  color  was  everywhere 
associated  with  servile  status  and  backward  culture;  it  wras  a 
fact  of  which  the  rising  members  of  the  group  were  ashamed 
and  from  which  they  desired  to  escape;  it  was  not  a  fact  of 
which  they  were  proud. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  scheme  for  giving  the  freedmen  a 
classical  education  had  failed  and  given  place  to  the  movement 
for  industrial  education  that  a  real  racial  unity  was  possible. 
This  new  educational  program,  resulting  as  it  did  in  a  body  of 
trained  persons  useful  in  the  situation,  gave  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  independent  and  self-respecting  men.  It  gave  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  middle-class  group  with  a  pride  of  accomplishment 
and  a  self-respect  born  of  independent  endeavor.  As  this  group 
increased  in  numbers  it  formed  a  locus  about  which  the  Negroes 
tended  gradually  to  unite.  With  its  development  came  also  some 
realization  of  the  great  opportunities  before  the  race  and  a 
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growing  determination  to  use  the  opportunities.  There  was  in 
consequence  an  increased  tendency  to  withdraw  from  depend¬ 
ence  upon  the  whites  and  engage  in  co-operative  effort  to  advance 
the  racial  interests.  The  sentimental  preference  for  the  familiar 
which  gave  some  natural  basis  for  a  degree  of  unity  was  thus 
reinforced  by  the  apparent  self-interest  of  the  group. 

Discrimination  and  Enforced  Segregation 

The  conditions  of  life  that  the  Negroes  have  faced  in  America 
during  the  period  of  their  freedom  have  been  conducive  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  growth  of  a  nationalistic  spirit.  At  every 
point  in  their  social  evolution  they  have  met  opposition  and 
been  reminded  by  persistent  discrimination  that  they  form  a 
group  apart.  They  have  been  denied  full  participation  in  the 
cultural  life  and  ambitious  individuals,  striving  to  escape  the 
inferior  status,  have  been  forced  back  upon  their  own  group. 
At  every  turn  the  Negroes  have  been  made  to  realize  that  they 
will  be  tolerated  only  in  the  capacity  of  menials. 

This  white  policy  has  been  characteristically  undiscriminat¬ 
ing.  The  assimilation  of  the  white  culture  by  the  Negro  has  not 
changed  the  general  attitude;  no  exception  is  made  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  of  education  and  refinement.  Indeed,  the  advance  of 
Negroes  has  in  general  tended  to  intensify  prejudice  and  in¬ 
crease  discrimination.  The  changed  attitudes  and  individual 
desires  of  the  Negroes  which  come  with  higher  standards  of  life 
and  education  clash  with  the  conservative  desire  of  the  whites 
to  perpetuate  the  traditional  relation  of  superiority  and  subor¬ 
dination.  The  efforts  of  the  educated  and  partly  educated 
Negroes  to  escape  the  racial  isolation  and  participate  in  new 
capacities  in  the  cultural  life  have  generally  aroused  an  intense 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  and  this  emotional  attitude 
has  expressed  itself  in  various  more  or  less  conscious  and  de¬ 
liberate  efforts  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  Negroes,  to  control  the 
type  of  racial  contacts,  and  to  maintain  the  caste  distinction. 
The  popular  white  policy  and  practice  have  been  to  treat  all 
Negroes  categorically,  to  refuse  to  accept  even  the  most  excep¬ 
tional  persons  on  the  basis  of  personality  and  individual  worth. 

Not  only  has  the  discrimination  tended  to  include  all  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  race,  it  has  extended  to  every  phase  of  the  racial 
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life  and  isolated  them  as  completely  as  possible  from  all  social 
and  cultural  contacts.  They  have  in  general  been  excluded  from 
white  residential  areas  and  forced  to  live  in  segregated  and 
generally  in  neglected  and  undesirable  sections.  Their  children 
have  been  forced  into  separate  and  inferior  schools.  The  inter¬ 
marriage  of  the  races  has  been  forbidden,  and  by  various  means, 
often  grossly  humiliating,  all  other  contacts  that  might  even 
indirectly  imply  social  equality  have  been  prevented.  The  Ne¬ 
groes  have  been  made  to  realize  that  regardless  of  individual 
worth  and  refinement  they  may  not  aspire  to  a  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  relation  with  the  whites. 

Everywhere  they  have  met  unequal  treatment  before  the 
law,  and  unequal  protection  from  the  law.  The  police  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  undiscriminating  and  the  courts  severe.  In  times  of 
racial  disorder  the  police  and  military  power  of  the  state  has 
often  been  used  to  suppress  the  Negroes  rather  than  to  restore 
or  maintain  order.  Their  women  have  generally  been  outside  the 
protection  of  the  law.  More  frequently  than  others,  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  lynching  mobs.  Various  self-appointed  dis¬ 
ciplinary  bodies  have  made  them  the  victims  in  programs  of 
violence.  They  have  lived  always  in  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
seldom  if  ever  wholly  free  from  the  possibility  of  personal  mis¬ 
treatment. 

By  force  and  fraud  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  denied 
the  franchise  and  made  an  issue  rather  than  a  factor  in  the 
political  life  of  the  nation.  Campaigns  repeatedly  have  been 
made  to  turn,  regardless  of  the  issues  involved,  upon  the  racial 
attitudes  of  the  candidates.  In  the  economic  and  industrial  life 
they  have  been  an  exploited  group  and  their  helplessness  has 
been  the  greater  because  they  have  generally  been  denied  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  labor  organizations.  In  civil  life  discrimination 
has  been  equally  general  and  galling.  They  have  been  excluded 
from  hotels  and  restaurants,  made  unwelcome  in  public  parks 
and  playgrounds,  assigned  to  separate  sections  in  theaters  and 
places  of  amusement,  tolerated  rather  than  welcomed  by  the 
colleges  and  universities.  On  trains  and  street  cars  and  in  depots 
and  public  places  generally  throughout  the  South  they  have 
been  provided  separate  accommodations  and  denied  the  use 
of  facilities  provided  for  the  general  public.  The  larger  retail 
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establishments  have  frequently  denied  them  service  or  dis¬ 
couraged  their  patronage.  And  in  innumerable  other  ways  they 
have  met  inconveniences  and  restrictions,  frequently  of  an  in¬ 
tentionally  humiliating  type. 

Thus  throughout  the  country  and  at  all  periods,  and  in  every 
department  of  life,  the  Negroes  have  been  set  apart;  they  have 
not  been  allowed  to  participate  fully  in  the  civilization.  They 
have  been  denied  all  personal  and  social  relations  with  the 
whites,  they  have  met  discrimination  in  public  as  well  as  in  civil 
life.  Continually  they  have  been  reminded  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  peculiar  race  and  they  have  been  treated  as  inferior  regard¬ 
less  of  individual  attainment  and  personal  worth. 

Racial  Separation  and  Negro  Leaders 

The  two  forces — the  natural  disposition  of  the  Negroes  to 
associate  with  and  live  near  others  of  their  race,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  policy  of  the  arrogant  white  group — operated  to  the 
same  end.  Each  tended  to  create  a  Negro  group  independent 
of  and  separated  from  the  surrounding  whites.  The  separation 
of  the  racial  groups  gradually  increased  and  extended  to  more 
and  more  departments  of  life.  With  the  separation  and  con¬ 
sequent  self-dependence  there  developed  a  new  self-confidence 
and  an  increased  sense  of  racial  unity.  The  Negroes  became  in¬ 
creasingly  open  to  the  propaganda  of  organizations  engaged  in 
combating  the  discriminatory  practices  of  the  whites  and  more 
disposed  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  race  should  develop 
its  own  independent  culture. 

Certain  advantages  inherent  in  racial  unity  were  presently 
recognized.  The  segregation  and  exclusion  of  the  group  made  a 
place  and  provided  a  function  for  racial  leaders.  The  separation 
of  the  group  created  a  need  for  business  and  professional  men 
and  the  growing  unity  of  the  group  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  survive  and  prosper.  Merchants  who  could  not  offer  a  type 
of  service  that  would  enable  them  to  survive  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  more  experienced  and  better  equipped  white  rivals 
found  the  key  to  business  success  in  a  racial  solidarity  that  as¬ 
sured  them  a  patronage  that  their  service  could  not  otherwise 
command.  In  a  similar  way,  Negro  physicians,  dentists,  enter¬ 
tainers,  and  other  professional  men  were  able  to  thrive  when 
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racial  sentiment  over-balanced  the  difference  in  skill  between 
themselves  and  the  competing  white  practitioners. 

The  patronage  of  the  race  enabled  Negro  business  men  to 
live,  to  gain  experience,  and  to  improve  their  service.  Their 
success  was  often  assured  by  the  action  of  the  whites;  in  some 
cases  by  encouraging  the  Negro  establishments  with  their 
patronage,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  refusal  of  white  business 
men  to  take  trade  from  the  competing  Negro  establishment. 
More  than  one  Negro  bank  owes  its  initial  success  to  the  fact 
that  with  its  establishment  the  white  bankers  required  their 
Negro  depositors  to  close  their  accounts  and  transact  their 
business  through  the  Negro  institution.  The  refusal  of  white 
physicians  to  accept  Negro  patients  when  a  physician  of  the 
race  opened  an  office  assured  many  Negro  physicians  a  practice 
from  the  start.  The  success  of  the  early  professional  men  was 
thus  made  possible  by  the  attitude  of  the  white  business  and 
professional  men  and  by  the  growing  racial  unity,  and  as  the 
type  of  service  given  by  the  Negroes  improved  there  was  a 
natural  growth.  Success  often  depended  upon  a  racial  separa¬ 
tion  and  sentimental  unity  that  gave  a  virtual  monopoly;  the 
greater  the  sentimental  unity  the  less  there  was  of  white  com¬ 
petition. 

The  success  of  the  first  venturesome  individuals,  due  largely 
to  an  absence  of  keen  competition,  stimulated  other  ambitious 
persons  to  secure  the  education  or  training  necessary  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  or  business  career.  The  racial  solidarity  thus  operated 
to  the  advantage  of  various  individuals. 

The  Advocacy  of  Bi-racial  Institutions 

A  realization  of  the  great  immediate  advantage  inherent  in 
race  unity  and  solidarity  led  to  an  active  propaganda  in  favor 
of  a  bi-racial  organization.  Individuals  of  both  races  and  of 
widely  divergent  interests  and  motives  advocated  racial  solidar¬ 
ity  and  made  every  effort  possible  to  bring  the  masses  of  the 
race  to  a  realization  of  its  importance. 

Business  and  professional  men  exploited  the  sentiment  and 
stimulated  its  growth.  As  the  sentiment  grew  the  business  men 
appealed  for  patronage  more  and  more  on  the  ground  of  racial 
loyalty.  These  Negro  business  concerns  were  generally  small, 
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their  standards  low,  and  their  service  poor.  They  could  seldom 
offer  the  inducement  of  superior  goods,  lower  prices,  or  better 
service.  Instead,  the  appeal  for  patronage  was  presented  as  an 
obligation  that  individuals  were  under  to  support  the  enterprises 
conducted  by  members  of  the  race.  The  interests  of  the  group 
were  made  to  appear  identical  with  those  of  individuals  who 
profited  immediately  and  directly  from  the  success  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  undertaking.  There  came  to  be  much  criticism  and  per¬ 
sonal  abuse  of  individuals  who  allowed  economic  rather  than 
sentimental  considerations  to  decide  the  establishment  from 
which  they  purchased  goods.  It  was  argued  that  the  race  could 
advance  through  co-operative  unity  only  and  that  individuals 
who  allowed  their  self-interest  and  personal  convenience  to 
outweigh  their  racial  obligations  were  traitors:  their  behavior 
tended  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the 
group.  The  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  support 
race  institutions  or  did  not  favor  the  growth  of  the  nationalistic 
spirit  were  treated  as  enemies  within  the  race. 

The  Negro  newspapers  almost  without  exception  became 
ardent  advocates  of  racial  unity.  Some  part  of  this  is  to  be 
understood  in  terms  of  self-interest.  As  news  vehicles  they  did 
not  rank  high,  their  circulation  was  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a  racial  spirit  that  would  support  them  in  spite  of  their  im¬ 
perfections.  Like  the  generality  of  white  papers  they  were 
published  in  the  interests  of  business  men  or  were  dependent 
upon  business  advertising  for  support;  they  reflected  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  advertising  classes.  But  the  attitude  of  the  papers 
was  not  wholly  a  calculating  one ;  the  convictions  of  the  editors 
were  pretty  uniformly  in  harmony  with  the  circulation  inter¬ 
ests;  they  were  generally  sincere  in  the  belief  that  the  welfare 
of  the  group  was  furthered  by  the  existence  of  a  race-conscious 
unity. 

Many  racial  leaders  came  to  accept  the  position  that  the 
prejudice  and  discrimination  of  the  whites  was  an  advantage 
to  the  race.  If  the  white  people,  it  was  argued,  allowed  Negroes 
to  attend  their  churches  there  would  be  no  Negro  congregations, 
so  no  possibility  of  a  Negro  ministry;  if  the  Negroes  were  not 
excluded  from  or  discriminated  against  in  white  establishments 
there  would  be  no  place  for  or  possibility  of  Negro  restaurants, 
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hotels,  barber  shops,  or  other  places  of  business;  if  Negroes 
were  not  denied  membership  in  white  organizations  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  Negro  secret  societies  and  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations;  if  it  were  not  for  the  disinclination  of  white  pro¬ 
fessional  men  to  serve  a  Negro  clientele  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  a  Negro  professional  group ;  if  it  were  not  for  segre¬ 
gated  schools  there  would  be  no  place  for  Negro  teachers.  So 
in  other  activities  of  life;  the  place  of  the  Negro  leader  was 
made  possible  by  a  group  solidarity  that  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  prejudice  of  the  whites  and  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
white  groups. 

The  advocates  of  the  nationalistic  movement  have  cited  a 
wide  variety  of  evidence  in  its  support  and  defense.  The  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  are  frequently  partly  or  wholly  contradictory. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  bi-racial  system  have  held 
the  belief  that  such  an  arrangement  would  lessen  the  friction 
between  the  races.  Aside  from  any  moral  judgment  in  regard  to 
it,  racial  prejudice  is  a  fact.  It  is  most  intense  in  the  ignorant 
classes  and  becomes  particularly  active  in  the  event  of  obvious 
economic  competition.  By  keeping  the  masses  of  the  two  races 
apart  in  many  or  most  of  their  activities,  thus  avoiding  indi¬ 
vidual  competition  and  occasions  for  friction,  it  was  believed 
that  harmonious  and  friendly  relations  could  be  more  easily 
maintained.  Other  persons,  chiefly  Negroes,  have  advocated  a 
racial  solidarity  and  stimulated  its  growth  as  the  most  effective 
means  for  opposing  the  discrimination  of  the  whites.  They  look 
forward  to  conflict  between  the  races  as  inevitable  and  when  it 
comes  a  high  degree  of  solidarity  will  be  racially  advantageous. 
Again,  it  is  believed  by  many  who  do  not  anticipate  a  racial  war 
that  a  self-conscious  racial  unity  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
race  to  present  a  united  front  in  the  struggle  against  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  injustice.  Acting  as  a  group  they  will  be  able  to  exert  a 
political  and  moral  power  and  get  a  degree  of  consideration  not 
obtainable  by  the  individuals  acting  in  their  several  capacities. 
Police  protection,  political  recognition,  economic  equality,  hous¬ 
ing  reform,  sanitary  measures  and  the  like  may  be  secured  if 
at  all  only  by  group  action.  The  size  and  complexity  of  modern 
society  is  such  as  to  make  impossible  the  participation  of  the 
great  number  of  individuals  as  individuals;  they  must  partici- 
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pate,  if  at  all,  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  city,  state,  and  nation 
through  the  deliberations  of  local,  occupational,  or  racial  groups. 
Only  by  separate  racial  organization  and  unity  of  action  is  it 
possible  for  them  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  national  policies  and  practices. 

Many  advocates  of  the  bi-racial  arrangement  anticipate  as  a 
result  of  racial  unity  and  self-consciousness  that  the  Negro 
people  will  be  able  to  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 
can  and  world  culture.  They  are  frequently  exhorted  by  both 
Negro  and  white  men  of  prominence  to  develop  a  culture  of 
their  own.  They  are  advised  to  be  the  best  possible  black  men 
rather  than  imitations  of  white  men.  They  are  told  to  publish 
their  own  papers,  write  their  own  books,  preach  their  own 
sermons,  teach  their  own  children,  organize  their  own  societies, 
and  otherwise  develop  an  independent  culture  complex.  The 
underlying  thought  seems  to  be  that  the  Negroes  have  special 
racial  needs  and  capacities;  instead  of  assimilating  and  sharing 
the  culture  facts  of  white  American  life  they  should  produce 
new  culture  facts,  values  of  independent  Negro  invention. 

Of  a  slightly  different  nature  is  the  prevalent  idea  that  the 
backward  group  has  or,  because  of  temperamental  character¬ 
istics,  may  develop  some  unique  culture  elements  which  would 
be  lost  to  civilization  by  the  rapid  enlightenment  of  the  group. 
As  the  Italian  immigrant  to  America  brings  a  musical  heritage 
the  incorporation  of  which  would  greatly  enrich  American  cul¬ 
ture  and  which  would  be  incorporated  if  the  process  of  Italian 
assimilation  went  on  slowly  but  is  lost  to  the  group  and  to 
America  in  the  course  of  rapid  assimilation,  so  the  character¬ 
istic  elements  of  Negro  culture  may  be  preserved  to  enrich 
American  civilization  provided  the  group  maintains  a  separate 
and  independent  status. 

Expressions  of  Racial  Solidarity 

In  the  present  day  a  race-conscious  Negro  group  is  largely 
an  accomplished  fact.  Its  expression  is,  or  is  rapidly  coming 
to  be,  as  general  as  the  activities  and  contacts  cf  the  race.  There 
is  to  be  sure  a  bitter  internal  strife  among  the  factions  striving 
for  ascendancy,  and  the  group  is  torn  by  endless  class  prejudices 
and  personal  jealousies.  But  back  of  the  petty  political  maneu- 
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vering  of  individuals,  factions,  and  classes  is  a  fundamental 
trend  of  sentiment  which  may  be  observed  in  widely  separated 
fields  and  in  otherwise  unrelated  activities. 

The  rapid  fabrication  of  a  Negro  history  and  culture  tradition 
is  a  major  expression  of  an  actively  self-conscious  group.  A 
tradition  of  historic  greatness  is  an  invaluable  aid,  if  not  an 
absolute  prerequisite,  to  nationality.  But  the  American  Negroes 
are  without  such  a  background.  The  major  part  of  the  period  of 
residence  in  this  country  was  spent  in  slavery,  and  in  freedom 
they  have  been  a  culturally  backward  and  excluded  group.  The 
race  as  a  whole  has  no  history;  even  the  few  rude  cultural  be¬ 
ginnings  that  ethnological  research  uncovers  are  in  most  cases 
not  indigenous.  But  the  obstacle  that  this  paucity  of  historic 
accomplishment  offers  to  the  development  of  racial  pride  is 
rapidly  disappearing.  There  are  various  achievements  of  men 
of  Negro  blood  that  are  a  source  of  racial  pride.  These  are  being 
continually  retold  and  embellished.  Recently  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  emphasize  early  African  civilization  and 
to  exploit  the  part  that  Negroes  have  had  in  the  building  of  other 
cultures.  The  fact  that  the  historic  structure  thus  being  woven 
is  largely  one  of  myth  and  fiction  in  no  way  lessens  its  im¬ 
portance;  it  is  adequate  for  the  purposes  of  a  nationalistic  move¬ 
ment.  The  thing  essential  for  nationalistic  unity  is  belief;  his¬ 
toric  accuracy  is  a  point  of  negligible  concern.  So,  regardless 
of  the  historic  accuracy  of  this  body  of  material  it  has  an  his¬ 
toric  significance:  it  serves  to  crystallize  Negro  opinion  and  to 
foster  the  belief  that  the  race  has  a  past  of  which  it  may  be 
proud,  that  Negro  culture  and  achievement  are  things  of  historic 
importance.  This  rapidly  increasing  body  of  material  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  striving  of  a  repressed  group  for  self-respect  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a  basis  for  a  pride  of  race. 

The  increasing  number  of  racial  organizations  of  national 
scope  is  another  expression  of  the  growing  race  consciousness. 
The  Negro  church  and  religious  organizations  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  separate.  The  number  of  benevolent  and  secret  societies 
of  national  scope  is  over  half  a  hundred.  During  the  present 
century  there  have  been  created  a  very  large  number  of  national 
organizations  for  professional  and  political  advancement,  for 
general  and  civic  improvement,  for  economic  development,  for 
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advancing  the  interests  of  Negro  women,  and  for  a  wide  variety 
of  other  purposes.  The  number  and  prosperity  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations  indicate  the  trend  of  development  and  the  extent  of 
racial  separation.  The  race  supports  numerous  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  several  with  a  national  circulation. 

The  so-called  back  to  Africa  movement  was  at  once  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  nationalistic  spirit  and  an  evidence  of  its  wide 
spread  among  the  masses  of  the  group.  The  Universal  Negro 
Improvement  Association  was  established  in  1917  by  Marcus 
Garvey,  an  immigrant  Negro  from  the  West  Indies.  The  avowed 
purposes  of  the  Association  were  to  improve  the  commercial 
status  of  the  Negro  peoples  throughout  the  world  and  to  restore 
Africa  to  the  Africans.  The  founder  desired  to  prove  to  the 
world  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  ability  of  the  Negro 
peoples  and  to  establish  a  Negro  nation,  that  the  Negroes  might 
be  accepted  by  other  races  on  an  equal  footing.  By  accident  or 
design  Garvey  raised  the  most  delicate  issue  in  Negro  politics — 
the  question  of  color.  For  support  he  appealed  directly  to  the 
black  and  ignorant  masses  of  the  race,  ignoring  the  light-colored 
classes  and  later  attacking  them  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  masses.  The  result  was 
the  arousal  of  the  most  bitter  opposition  of  the  mulatto  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  correspondingly  increased  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  black  and  ignorant  classes.  Membership  in  the  organization 
increased  rapidly;  before  the  collapse  of  the  movement  with  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Garvey,  over  a  million  Negroes  had 
contributed  funds  to  its  support  and  the  claim  was  made  that  the 
followers  numbered  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  American  Negro 
population.  The  whole  movement  from  any  standpoint — politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  financial,  social — was  farcical  but  it  was  a  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  of  the  social  unrest  of  the  inarticulate 
masses. 

Extreme  sensitiveness  is  increasingly  characteristic  of  the 
race  in  America.  There  is  everywhere  manifest  a  spirit  of  resent¬ 
ment  of  any  and  all  things  that  imply  disrespect.  The  use  of 
the  various  descriptive  terms  and  epithets — darky,  coon,  pick¬ 
aninny,  and  the  like — is  almost  universally  resented  and  there 
is  continued  discussion  concerning  even  the  race  name  Negro  as 
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against  “colored  people,”  “Afro-Americans,”  and  the  like.  To 
write  the  name  of  the  race  without  capitalizing  the  initial  N, 
as  has  been  the  convention,  is  resented  as  a  discourtesy.  The 
displaying  of  “for  white  only,”  “for  colored  only,”  or  other 
similar  legends  is  the  object  of  vigorous  attack.  Almost  invaria¬ 
bly  the  reaction  of  the  Negro  press  to  news  reports  of  and  edi¬ 
torial  comments  on  race  friction  appearing  in  the  white  news¬ 
papers  is  that  these  news  items  are  intentionally  biased  and  the 
editorial  utterances  intended  to  excuse  the  whites  and  exag¬ 
gerate  the  offense  of  the  Negroes.  There  is  an  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  to  boycott  firms  treating  Negroes  unfairly  or  discourte¬ 
ously.  More  and  more  the  Negroes  are  showing  a  disposition  to 
defend  themselves  against  white  mobs,  and  to  move  away  from 
communities  where  lynchings  have  occurred.  There  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  confidence  in  Negro  leadership.  In  some  quarters  there 
is  a  disposition  to  reject  all  things  white,  even  the  Christian 
religion.  Negro  dolls  have  to  a  large  extent  replaced  white  dolls 
as  toys  for  Negro  children.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  race  literature,  music,  and  other  artistic  expressions 
and  a  disposition  to  exploit  them  as  focuses  of  racial  pride. 
Various  other  items  of  behavior  and  opinion  might  easily  be 
cited  as  expressions  of  a  growing  nationalistic  spirit.  The 
tendency  is  manifest  in  every  field  of  Negro  activity  and  is 
spreading  rapidly  among  the  peasant  and  laboring  groups. 

Consequences  of  a  Nationalistic  Complex 

The  significance  to  the  race  of  a  high  degree  of  solidarity  is 
not  always  clearly  understood  by  many  of  its  advocates,  its 
disadvantages  are  frequently  overlooked  and  its  advantages 
sometimes  grossly  exaggerated.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inclusive  group,  a  militantly  nationalistic  spirit  is  fraught  with 
consequences  that  seem  not  always  to  come  within  the  orbit  of 
thought  of  the  bi-racial  advocates. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  the  culture  development  the  advantages 
that  result  from  a  strong  sentimental  unity  seem  to  overshadow 
the  disadvantages.  By  destroying  or  lessening  competition  with 
better  equipped  and  better  trained  men,  it  gives  a  virtual  mo¬ 
nopoly  on  the  patronage  of  the  race.  The  consequent  success 
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of  a  few  enterprising  men  in  these  circumstances  is  a  stimulus 
to  other  active-minded  and  ambitious  individuals  to  essay  busi¬ 
ness  careers  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  professional  service. 

But  there  are  obvious  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  this 
process  is  racially  advantageous.  Temporarily  it  is  of  great  value 
to  the  struggling  business  and  professional  men;  ultimately  it 
must  react  disastrously  upon  the  group  and  upon  the  very  classes 
that  at  first  profit  by  it.  To  the  extent  that  these  classes  secure 
a  monopoly  on  the  patronage  of  the  race,  they  are  under  no 
strong  economic  compulsion  to  maintain  a  high  grade  of  service, 
and  lower  business  and  professional  standards  tend  to  prevail. 
Inferior  service  is  a  price  which  any  group  pays  for  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  a  racial  sentiment.  Professional  men  lack  the  stimu¬ 
lation  and  example  of  outside  groups  and  the  standards  of  train¬ 
ing  and  skill  decline  or  fail  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  in  less 
isolated  groups.  It  is  possible  to  succeed  on  the  basis  of  low 
standards  and  inferior  men  gain  a  footing  in  the  professions. 
The  group  pays  the  price  in  the  inferior  service  it  receives. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Negroes  develop  peculiar  and  exclusive 
institutions,  they  are  to  that  degree  isolated  from  the  only  cul¬ 
ture  they  may  hope  to  acquire.  The  creation  of  a  distinctive 
Negro  culture  in  the  midst  of  an  advanced  and  highly  complex 
civilization  is  manifestly  impossible.  If,  because  of  distinctive 
temperamental  traits,  the  Negro  group  has  the  capacity  to  en¬ 
rich  modern  culture  by  a  distinctive  racial  contribution,  it  can 
be  done  by  the  incorporation  of  the  group  rather  than  by  its 
exclusion.  There  is  no  trace  of  African  culture  surviving  in  the 
American  group.  The  only  culture  values  within  the  Negro 
heritage  are  those  common  to  the  regions  in  which  they  live. 
The  language,  religion,  technology,  customs,  moral  standards, 
and  so  through  the  list  of  culture  values  are  European  and  not 
African.  Into  this  culture  heritage  the  Negroes  have  but  re¬ 
cently  come  and  they  do  not  in  all  cases  measure  up  to  its 
standards.  Their  cultural  standards  are  retarded  but  not  peculiar. 
In  the  situation  the  problem  of  the  Negro,  as  of  any  other  back¬ 
ward  group,  is  to  master  the  existing  culture.  Just  as  the  first 
need  of  the  child  is  education,  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  and  a  training  that  will  give  him  a  workmanlike  control 
of  the  tools  of  culture,  so  the  Negroes  need  to  be  assimilated 
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to  the  existing  culture  and  measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
European  civilization.  To  refuse  to  be  assimilated  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  culture  and  master  the  body  of  knowledge  of  that  culture 
can  result  in  nothing  except  the  retardation  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  group  advances. 

Cultural  progress  comes  by  invention  and  the  incorporation 
of  the  new  into  the  previously  existing  cultural  complex.  In  the 
modern  world  this  social  change  is  rapid.  The  large  size  of 
modern  groups  makes  frequent  the  appearance  of  individuals 
capable  of  making  cultural  contributions,  and  the  highly  de¬ 
veloped  means  of  communication  in  the  Western  world  enables 
society  at  large  to  profit  from  the  inventions  of  the  superior. 
The  modern  peoples  are  thus  not  dependent  for  cultural  ad¬ 
vance  upon  the  accidental  and  unpredictable  appearance  of 
extraordinary  men  within  the  group;  they  profit  equally  by  the 
superiority  appearing  in  other  groups  at  a  similar  stage  of  cul¬ 
tural  advance.  The  necessity  of  cultural  contact  increases  as  the 
size  and  culture  of  the  group  decline.  The  smaller  the  numbers 
the  less  likelihood  of  the  appearance  of  superior  persons  and 
the  greater  its  dependence  upon  superiority  appearing  in  other 
groups.  In  the  case  of  a  culturally  retarded  group  the  necessity 
of  cultural  contact  increases  since  the  probability  of  native 
superiority  appearing  is  less  and  the  need  greater. 

Any  degree  of  exclusion  results  in  cultural  retardation  since 
no  group  however  talented  may  hope  to  produce  a  galaxy  of 
genius  that  would  enable  it  to  progress  at  a  rate  comparable 
with  others  not  limited  for  copy  to  their  own  inventive  genius. 
The  cause  or  type  of  isolation  does  not  alter  the  end  result; 
illiteracy  is  not  less  significant  than  physical  isolation;  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  nationality  isolates  as  definitely  as  does  physical  separa¬ 
tion. 

Various  nationalistic  groups  retard  their  advance  by  a  senti¬ 
mental  determination  to  persist  in  the  use  of  their  own  objec¬ 
tively  inferior  culture  elements — as  the  Polish  refusal  to  accept 
the  German  language,  or  the  Irish  refusal  to  accept  a  Protestant 
religion — because  the  alternative  and  superior  forms  originated 
with  or  are  in  the  hands  of  groups  toward  which  their  nation¬ 
alistic  antipathy  is  directed.  To  the  extent  that  the  Negro  people 
develop  a  nationalistic  complex,  to  that  extent  they  are  isolated 
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from  the  contacts  necessary  to  their  cultural  advance.  There  is 
created  a  sentimental  barrier  that  hinders  their  acceptance  of 
invention  that  comes  from  the  antipathetic  source;  there  is  an 
emotional  refusal  to  accept  and  incorporate  culture  facts  su¬ 
perior  to  existing  elements.  A  sentimental  complex,  a  national¬ 
istic  psychosis,  isolates  a  group  as  effectively  as  a  linguistic 
insularity.  The  Negro  has  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  the 
growth  of  such  a  nationalistic  sentiment. 

The  existence  of  a  race-conscious  attitude  operates  to  retard 
racial  development  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  separate  institu¬ 
tions  and  by  centering  attention  upon  inferior  models.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  developed  by  the  Negroes  are  more  or  less  faithful 
copies  of  corresponding  white  institutions  but,  in  the  nature 
of  the  social  process,  they  will  be  inferior  to  the  originals. 
Separate  Negro  churches  are  a  source  of  pride  and  they  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  Negro  ministry  and  in  a  measure  serve  a 
peculiar  need,  but  they  also  prevent  the  attendance  of  the 
Negroes  on  more  valuable  services.  The  separate  Negro  schools 
provide  a  livelihood  for  teachers  who  otherwise  would  be  forced 
into  less  congenial  occupations  but  they  also  mean  inferior 
school  facilities  for  Negro  children.  Separate  institutions  are 
inferior  institutions.  They  are  manned  by  persons  incompletely 
assimilated  to  modern  culture  and,  in  the  present  development 
of  the  race,  they  cannot  be  adequately  supported.  They  make 
possible  the  development  of  individuals  and  allow  many,  unable 
to  survive  in  competition  with  the  whites,  to  secure  a  more  or 
less  genteel  living  but  they  retard  the  development  of  the  mass. 

The  attention  of  the  race-conscious  Negro  tends  to  be  upon 
inferior  models.  To  the  extent  that  the  Negro  reads  “race  litera¬ 
ture”  to  the  exclusion  of  literature  he  is  deprived  of  an  im¬ 
portant  culture  contact.  It  makes  a  market  for  writing  of  too 
little  merit  otherwise  to  find  its  way  into  print.  To  the  extent 
that  he  reads  “Negro  history”  instead  of  history  his  knowledge 
is  perverted  and  his  degree  of  approximation  to  modern  cul¬ 
tural  standards  is  lessened.  It  enables  the  “race  historian”  to 
market  his  wares  but  at  the  cost  of  retarding  the  enlightenment 
of  the  group.  The  emphasis  upon  “race  music”  operates  to  re¬ 
tard  the  musical  appreciation  of  the  people.  The  similar  thing  is 
true  of  “Negro  art,”  “Negro  drama”  and  other  things  “Negro.” 
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They  occupy  the  attention  of  persons  and  they  take  the  place 
of  superior  available  forms;  they  thus  function  to  retard  the 
intellectual  freedom  and  the  cultural  advance  of  the  race.  In 
various  ways  the  race-conscious  attitude  among  the  Negroes  as 
among  other  groups  leads  to  the  use  of  inferior  in  the  presence 
of  superior  models. 

A  race-conscious  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  group  is 
freighted  with  other  consequences  which  are  unfortunate  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  inclusive  social  group  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  Negro  people.  The  isolation  and  solidarity  of  the 
group  tends  to  lessen  individual  competition  between  Negro 
and  white  persons.  It  tends  to  the  creation  of  an  occupational 
segregation  on  racial  lines;  the  competition  consequently  be¬ 
comes  that  of  racial  groups.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
group  rather  than  upon  the  members  of  the  group. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  solidarity  of  the  group  increases 
its  power  and  may  lead  locally  and  temporarily  to  conspicuous 
success.  The  success  of  individuals  of  the  race  is  to  be  expected 
and  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  advance  of  individual  Ne¬ 
groes  is  tolerated  and  may  even  be  encouraged  by  the  dominant 
group.  It  is  not  a  phenomenon  that  attracts  the  attention  or 
arouses  the  fears  of  the  whites.  But  the  advance  of  the  group 
and  their  increasing  unity  and  power  are  things  that  attract 
attention  and  excite  fear.  On  the  part  of  many  white  individuals 
and  groups  there  is  a  very  real  fear  that  the  Negro  may  become 
the  equal  or  even  come  to  dominate.  This  latent  fear  becomes 
active  in  the  presence  of  group  solidarity  and  aggressiveness. 
The  Negroes  cannot  develop  a  social  solidarity  without  stimu¬ 
lating  a  reciprocal  attitude  on  the  part  of  competing  white 
groups. 

In  such  a  situation — two  race-conscious  groups  with  mutu¬ 
ally  hostile  attitudes — the  more  numerous  and  politically  pow¬ 
erful  group  will  take  measures  to  suppress  and  repress  the 
numerically  weaker  group  and  protect  its  own  race  interests 
whenever  competition  becomes  dangerous.  In  the  presence  of  a 
more  numerous  hostile  group,  the  unity  that  has  apparently 
been  of  advantage  in  their  rise  is  a  thing  that  puts  them  in  a 
position  where  repressive  measures  are  easy  to  enforce.  At  this 
point  there  is  in  operation  a  vicious  circle.  Race-conscious  soli- 
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darity  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  leads  to  their  voluntary  segre¬ 
gation  and  to  a  certain  type  of  success  in  racial  competition;  this 
arouses  the  fear  and  leads  to  the  solidarity  of  the  whites  and  to 
measures  of  repression,  so  to  increased  solidarity  and  segregation 
of  the  minority,  and  to  an  increase  in  repressive  measures.  At 
this  stage  race  consciousness  has  defeated  its  own  ends. 

Once  the  process  reaches  this  stage,  the  individuals  of  the 
minority  group  are  virtually  helpless:  an  isolated  minority  has 
a  limited  range  of  choice  in  such  situation.  They  may  accept  the 
limitations  and  handicaps  that  the  superior  group  sees  fit  to 
impose — accept  the  inevitable  and  become  accommodated  to  an 
inferior  status.  This  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  must  do. 
In  the  case  of  a  few  individuals,  escape  is  possible  through  a 
change  in  racial  status.  But  of  the  Negro  group  only  the  mulat- 
toes  with  a  negligible  amount  of  Negro  blood  can  pass  as  white. 
The  number  is  very  limited  and  those  able  to  do  so  with  success 
leave  the  race  in  any  event.  Relief  through  emigration  is  equally 
limited.  To  go  to  other  sections  of  the  country  in  numbers  gives 
rise  to  similar  restrictive  measures  long  before  the  emigration 
becomes  large  enough  to  afford  relief.  Emigration  of  the  Negroes 
to  other  countries  is  not  a  present  possibility.  To  oppose  discrim¬ 
ination  and  repression  by  armed  struggle  is  suicidal.  Such  a 
nationalistic  conflict  could  result  only  in  defeat  and  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  more  severely  restrictive  measures.  To  fight  through 
formal  legal  means  is  futile;  the  success  of  litigation  depends, 
in  the  long  run,  upon  mass  sentiment. 

Race  Conflicts 

The  numerous  race  riots  that  have  occurred,  particularly  in 
the  post-war  decade,  are  both  evidence  and  expression  of  a  mili¬ 
tant  race-conscious  attitude  developed  in  the  presence  of  a  fixed 
and  powerful  prejudice  of  race. 

Until  recent  years  the  racial  attitudes  in  the  United  States 
have  been  such  as  to  make  group  conflicts  infrequent.  As  previ¬ 
ously  pointed  out,  the  prejudice  of  race  and  caste  is  an  element 
of  the  American  social  heritage.  Habituated  to  the  Negroes  as 
social  inferiors,  the  whites  had  a  sentimentally  tolerant  attitude 
toward  them  and  their  shortcomings  as  menials.  But  in  any  other 
capacity  they  were  not  tolerated.  There  was  on  the  part  of  most 
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Americans  an  emotional  repulsion  to  any  sort  of  relationship 
that  implied  equality.  For  purposes  of  race  relations  this  attitude 
may  be  taken  as  a  fundamental  datum.  It  is  a  constant  factor 
in  the  causal  complex  of  every  racial  conflict  of  which  there  is 
any  adequate  report.  But  race  prejudice  alone  is  not  the  cause 
of  conflict.  The  races  were  reasonably  well  accommodated  on  the 
basis  of  wThite  superiority  and  Negro  subordination.  The  Negroes 
were  an  excluded  group  with  a  slave  psychology;  they  were  re¬ 
pressed  and  inferior  and  they  accepted  their  status. 

It  is  only  after  a  repressed  group  has  evolved  internal  bonds 
of  unity  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  mobilizing  its  strength  for 
group  action.  The  unity  may  come  from  a  sense  of  solidarity 
arising  in  the  sentimental  and  personal  contacts  of  the  primary 
group  situation,  or  it  may  be  some  sense  of  a  community  of  inter¬ 
est  conceived  to  be  peculiar  to  the  members  and  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  other  groups.  If  the  initial  solidarity  arises  through 
the  secondary  stimulation  of  external  circumstance,  it  comes 
presently  to  be  reinforced  by  the  emotional  attitudes  arising 
from  the  personal  contacts  incident  to  the  interest  association. 
If  the  group  unity  arises  from  the  fact  of  primary  association, 
the  sentimental  bonds  are  presently  supplemented  by  the  bonds 
arising  from  the  community  of  interest  peculiar,  or  thought  to  be 
peculiar,  to  the  group.  In  either  case  the  subjective  side  of  group 
solidarity  is  a  complex  of  rational  and  emotional  attitudes  that 
make  possible  a  concerted  type  of  activity  of  indefinite  duration. 
Until  such  time  as  an  oppressed  group  evolves  the  internal  bonds 
of  unity  there  is  little  likelihood  of  concerted  behavior.  Indi¬ 
viduals  may  protest  and  struggle  against  abuse  and  mistreat¬ 
ment,  there  may  even  be  simultaneous  revolt  of  many  persons 
against  persecution,  but  the  phenomena  remain  essentially  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  is  only  when  the  group  has  developed  a  sense  of  soli¬ 
darity  that  it  tends  to  respond  as  a  group  in  the  presence  of  be¬ 
havior  injurious  to  the  group  or  insulting  to  its  members. 

The  social  order  imposed  after  the  Civil  War  period  obviously 
could  not  endure.  Had  it  been  designed  to  that  end,  it  could  not 
have  been  better  adapted  to  bring  about  discontent  and  friction. 
This  white  racial  program  involved  an  inherent  contradiction: 
it  provided  on  the  one  hand  for  the  general  education  and  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  race  and  for  its  economic  and  social  advance; 
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on  the  other  hand  it  denied  satisfaction  to  practically  every  de¬ 
sire  and  aspiration  created  by  the  cultural  enlightenment.  The 
constitution  and  the  laws  guaranteed  the  Negroes  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  other  men  at  the  same  time  that  customary 
practice  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  rights  that  were  legally 
granted  and  assured. 

As  the  Negroes  outgrew  the  grosser  forms  of  their  slave 
psychology  they -developed  an  oppression  psychosis  and  chafed 
against  the  racial  status  as  defined  in  custom.  As  wealth  and 
literacy  increased  they  grew  more  and  more  restless.  They  be¬ 
came  increasingly  resentful  of  abuse,  more  unwilling  passively 
to  submit  to  discrimination,  more  disposed  to  protest  against  mis¬ 
treatment,  and  more  disposed  to  insist  upon  their  legal  rights. 
They  became  increasingly  conscious  of  a  common  problem  and  a 
group  interest.  As  group  solidarity  developed,  in  the  presence  of 
a  popular  determination  to  maintain  the  customary  status,  racial 
tension  increased.  The  necessary  background  of  racial  strife  ex¬ 
isted  and  the  trend  of  events  was  clearly  in  that  direction.  The 
situation  was  most  advanced  in  the  cities  and  especially  in  the 
northern  cities.  There  the  Negroes  were  less  abused,  terrorized, 
and  browbeaten  than  in  the  South  and  the  rural  districts.  They 
had  more  legal  and  police  protection.  In  general  they  were  more 
literate,  better  informed  as  to  their  legal  rights,  and  more  highly 
race  conscious,  their  leadership  was  more  militant,  doctrinaire, 
and  incendiary.  They  were  more  resentful  of  discourtesy  and 
more  rebellious  in  cases  of  discrimination.  Moreover,  they  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  divided  sentiment  within  the  white  group, 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  persons  and  groups  looked  upon 
Negroes  as  individuals  and  desired  to  see  them  treated  on  the 
basis  of  personal  worth. 

The  war,  in  a  number  of  places,  brought  the  inter-racial  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  premature  climax.  The  increased  mobility,  the  improved 
economic  position,  and  the  army  experience  of  the  Negroes 
stimulated  the  development  of  a  race-conscious  solidarity.  On 
the  part  of  the  whites  an  increased  hatred  of  race  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  war-time  intolerance.  There  were  a  number  of  armed 
conflicts  resulting  in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  property. 
Even  more  frequent  were  the  occasions  where  riots  were  nar¬ 
rowly  averted  or  were  suppressed  before  they  assumed  the  pro- 
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portion  or  duration  of  racial  wars.  In  the  year  1919  serious  riots 
occurred  in  seven  cities:  Chicago,  Illinois;  Elaine,  Arkansas; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Longview, 
Texas;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  similar  riots  took  place  at  Duluth,  Minnesota;  In¬ 
dependence,  Kansas;  and  Ococe,  Florida.  In  1921  there  were 
riots  of  serious  proportions  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa.  Other  serious  race  conflicts  occurred  at  Coatesville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Springfield,  Illinois;  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Rose¬ 
wood,  Florida;  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania;  and  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois. 

The  various  racial  clashes  that  have  so  far  occurred  in  America 
have  differed  in  detail  only,  chiefly  in  the  external  conditions 
that  provided  the  setting  for  and  the  incidents  that  led  to  the 
expression  of  racial  hatred.  The  migration  of  Negroes  into  north¬ 
ern  cities  made  additional  living  quarters  necessary.  The  conse¬ 
quent  invasion  of  neighborhoods  previously  white  was  a  frequent 
point  of  friction.  The  suddenly  increased  economic  competition 
of  the  races  in  many  northern  communities  roused  the  latent 
prejudice  of  race.  It  has  so  frequently  happened  that  racial  con¬ 
flicts  have  been  associated  with  labor  troubles  that  some  writers 
have  mistaken  the  fundamental  element  and  argued  that  race 
riots  are  merely  economic  and  labor  wars.  But  this  is  to  confuse 
an  inciting  incident  or  a  contributory  fact  with  the  basic  cause. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rude  and  offensive  behavior  of  certain 
migrant  Negroes,  over-compensating  for  their  recent  repression 
in  the  new  and  strange  freedom  of  northern  cities,  was  a  factor 
contributing  to  racial  hatred  and  strife.  The  newspapers  of  both 
races  inflamed  the  passions  of  their  readers  by  playing  up  sen¬ 
sational  incidents  and  rumors.  The  immediate  incidents  result¬ 
ing  in  mob  behavior  bear  no  necessary  relation  to  the  racial  strife. 
In  East  St.  Louis  the  inciting  incident  was  apparently  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  behavior  of  a  group  of  drunken  revellers.  In  Elaine  the 
incident  seems  to  have  been  the  action  of  a  sheriff  seeking,  in 
sport,  to  frighten  a  group  of  Negroes.  In  Chicago  the  rioting 
started  from  the  quarrelling  of  rowdies  at  a  public  bathing  beach. 
With  the  proper  background  of  prejudice  and  sentiment  any  inci¬ 
dent  may  precipitate  a  racial  war. 
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The  Future  of  the  Racial  Psychosis 

The  continued  growth  of  a  Negro  nationalistic  spirit  in 
America  is  perhaps  inevitable.  It  arises  naturally  out  of  the  so¬ 
cial  situation  which  comprises  two  races  of  marked  and  obvious 
physical  differences  and  on  different  levels  of  cultural  evolution. 
In  such  a  situation,  the  great  majority  of  individuals  of  the  back¬ 
ward  group  form  their  primary  associations  with  others  of  the 
same  caste,  and  color  prejudice  inevitably  appears,  enforces 
proscriptive  regulations,  and  operates  to  reinforce  the  natural 
solidarity  of  the  lower  caste. 

Certain  obvious  advantages  immediately  appear  as  a  result 
of  racial  unity.  It  seems  to  stimulate  ambitious  individuals  to 
enter  business  and  professional  and  artistic  pursuits  by  virtually 
insuring  them  successful  careers  through  guaranteeing  patron¬ 
age.  The  solidarity  of  the  group  gives  a  certain  political  power 
that  is  less  obvious  when  individuals  act  separately,  and  the 
group  is  in  consequence  able  to  demand  a  recognition  and  con¬ 
sideration  not  otherwise  obtainable.  There  is  a  certain  protection 
that  comes  with  combination  and  the  consequent  ability  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  united  front.  The  isolation  of  the  group  that  comes  as  a 
result  of  the  race-conscious  attitude  decreases  interracial  con¬ 
tacts  and  so  decreases  the  amount  and  opportunity  for  racial 
friction. 

But  in  any  long  time  view,  the  development  of  a  nationalistic 
unity  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Negro  and  so  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  whole  community.  It  places  attention  upon 
the  group  rather  than  upon  the  person  and  thereby  restricts  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom.  It  holds  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  race 
upon  inferior  patterns  and  habituates  them  to  inferior  institu¬ 
tions  thereby  retarding  the  cultural  advance.  It  arouses  the  fears 
and  intensifies  the  prejudices  of  certain  white  persons,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  difficulty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  just  and 
amicable  inter-race  relations. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Negroes  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  white  people  to  remove  all  handicaps  imposed  by 
caste  and  other  prejudice.  They  retard  the  cultural  advance  of 
the  Negroes  and  to  that  extent  the  advance  of  the  community. 
The  result  is  the  same  whether  the  Negroes  are  handicapped  in 
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their  individual  freedom  directly  by  discriminatory  acts  of  the 
whites  or  indirectly  by  the  existence  of  a  sentimental  race  com¬ 
plex.  The  latter  arises  as  a  consequence  of  the  former  and  so  long 
as  discrimination  and  exclusion  are  general  it  is  folly  to  oppose 
the  growth  of  nationality. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE 

Persons  interested  in  the  American  race  problem  in  its  so- 
called  practical  aspects  have  from  time  to  time  proposed  and 
advocated  numerous  “solutions.”  These  proposals  differ  with 
time  and  place  as  well  as  with  the  information  and  point  of  view 
of  the  individual  reformers.  Those  advanced  by  the  reformers  of 
one  race  seldom  receive  even  the  qualified  approval  of  the  ra¬ 
cially  opposed  group  of  reformers. 

A  persistent  popular  idea  prevails  to  the  effect  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  in  the  way  of  solving  itself  through  the  disappearance  of 
the  Negro  people.  It  is  thought  that  they  are  biologically  in¬ 
capable  of  adaptation  to  the  American  climatic  conditions  and 
will,  through  the  operation  of  the  selective  forces  of  nature, 
presently  become  extinct.  So  far  as  this  idea  is  anything  more 
than  the  rationalization  of  a  pious  wish,  it  seems  always  to  be 
based  upon  certain  immature  deductions  from  inadequate  and 
partly  analyzed  statistical  data.  The  opposite  belief — that  the 
Negroes  are  a  rapidly  increasing  group — is  equally  the  result  of 
an  inadequate  comprehension  of  population  phenomena. 

A  deportation  scheme  arose  very  early  and  had  a  convinced 
and  enthusiastic  following.  In  spite  of  the  manifest  impossibility 
of  carrying  any  such  plan  into  execution  as  well  as  the  very 
questionable  desirability  of  doing  so  if  it  were  possible,  it  has 
even  at  the  present  time  a  great  many  advocates.  Some  of  the 
persons  who  sponsor  this  type  of  solution  would  force  all  Negroes 
to  migrate  to  Africa  or  elsewhere;  others  would  colonize  them 
in  some  American  state  or  in  some  territory  adjacent  to  the 
United  States.  Another  numerically  important  group  of  persons 
believes  that  Christianity  is  the  only  solvent  of  racial  problems 
but  they  are  sometimes  vague  as  to  the  practical  details  of  the 

program.  It  would  not  be  profitable  to  discuss  at  length  the 
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numerous  proposals  of  which  deportation,  colonization,  and 
Christianity  are  typical. 

On  somewhat  more  intelligent  levels  white  opinion  is  not 
formed.  A  certain  highly  articulate  group  advocates  the  immedi¬ 
ate  admission  of  the  Negroes  to  full  social  and  public  equality 
with  the  whites  and  their  treatment  as  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
their  personal  worth.  Others  seem  to  desire  their  independent  but 
somewhat  separate  development  in  order  that  the  culture  may 
profit  by  any  unique  contributions  that  they,  because  of  their 
racial  temperament,  may  be  able  to  make.  Still  others  are  willing 
to  grant  equal  civic  and  intellectual  equality  but  would  place 
restrictions  upon  intermarriage  and  other  personal  and  social 
activity.  The  general  body  of  southern  opinion  leans  to  the  side 
of  repression,  to  the  plan  of  excluding  the  race  from  all  participa¬ 
tion  in  public  life.  Certain  extremists  would  gladly  see  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  a  slave  regime.  The  more  moderate  view  would  keep  the 
Negroes  as  laborers  and  menials,  permitting  such  development 
as  promised  to  be  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  wThites.  Certain  individuals  and  groups  see  a  solution  of  the 
problem  in  a  manual  and  industrial  education  of  the  Negroes,  an 
education  that  would  make  them  more  efficient  laborers  without 
creating  discontent  with  an  inferior  racial  status.  The  solution 
through  popular  education  has  in  general  the  same  reservation : 
it  is  designed,  fundamentally,  to  make  of  the  Negroes  a  greater 
convenience  to  white  men  than  they  are  as  illiterates;  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  popular  education  for 
the  Negroes,  nor  on  the  part  of  the  philanthropic  men  who  have 
contributed  so  generously  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
race,  that  they  shall  be  given  equal  or  sufficient  education  to 
jeopardize  the  existing  racial  order.  There  is  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  type  and  amount  of  training  to  be  provided  but  no  radi¬ 
cal  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  racial  inequality 
in  educational  opportunity.  A  very  popular  present-day  solution 
of  the  race  problem  is  the  interracial  commission.  Here  there  is 
apparently  an  acceptance  of  the  essential  political  soundness  of 
a  bi-racial  organization  and  the  assumption  that  satisfactory 
relations  may  be  maintained  between  competing  nationalistic 
groups  within  the  same  political  unit  by  diplomatic  mediation. 

There  are  three  or  four  fairly  well-defined  racial  programs 
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with  numerically  respectable  followings  in  the  articulate  Negro 
world. 

Under  the  masterly  political  leadership  of  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  a  solution  was  sought  in  terms  of  the  economic  and  educa¬ 
tional  advance  of  the  Negro  masses.  The  emphasis  was  upon 
decent  living,  school  attendance,  better  health,  home  owning, 
improved  farming,  and  other  concrete  and  homely  things  de¬ 
signed  to  create  individual  and  racial  self-respect.  There  was  a 
conscious  effort  to  avoid  friction  by  conciliation  and  to  maintain 
friendly  and  co-operative  relations  between  the  races.  It  was,  at 
least  on  the  surface,  an  effort  to  face  a  real  situation  and  make  a 
common-sense  adjustment,  without  whining,  in  terms  of  reality. 
As  it  stood  in  the  mind  of  Washington,  the  industrial  education 
movement  was  a  method  rather  than  an  end.  The  white  world 
would  be  more  disposed  to  grant  equal  political  and  public  treat¬ 
ment  when  the  Negro  masses  more  nearly  approached  the  moral, 
economic,  and  educational  standards  of  the  dominant  race;  and 
the  Negroes  would  be  in  a  position  effectively  to  insist  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  social  order  and  their  equal  par¬ 
ticipation  therein  when  and  only  when  they  measured  up  to  the 
cultural  standards  of  the  time.  The  death  of  Washington  left  this 
movement  without  competent  leadership  and  without  a  spokes¬ 
man  and  in  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
its  relative  importance  in  Negro  thought  on  the  race  problem. 

A  second  approach  to  the  practical  problem  is  by  way  of 
publicity,  propaganda,  and  legal  action — an  open  fight  to  secure 
for  Negroes  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights.  The  National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  has  been  the  chief  organization  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  type  of  solution.  This  has  been  an  aggressive  and  militant 
organization  of  bi-racial  membership  that  has  brought  to  the 
present-day  situation  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  abolition 
societies  of  an  earlier  generation.  It  has  engaged  in  systematic 
and  persistent  agitation  and  protest  against  all  forms  of  inequal¬ 
ity  in  racial  treatment,  engaged  in  numerous  legal  struggles  to 
stop  discriminatory  treatment,  and  lobbied  extensively  for  legis¬ 
lation  favorable  to  the  interests  of  Negroes.  The  tacit  assumption 
is  that  the  race  problem  is  a  political  problem,  or  at  least  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  may  be  solved  by  political  means.  It  is  only  recently  that 
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this  school  of  Negro  thought  gained  any  considerable  following. 
The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo¬ 
ple  had  a  small  membership  during  the  first  two  decades  of  its 
existence.  In  1916  it  claimed  a  membership  of  only  9,500.  After 
the  death  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  the  virtual,  if  temporary, 
collapse  of  the  movement  to  raise  the  masses  through  common 
school  and  industrial  education,  the  militant  groups  came,  for  a 
time,  to  be  the  chief  forces  molding  Negro  opinion  on  race  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  Garvey  Movement,  so-called  from  its  founder,  Marcus 
Garvey,  an  immigrant  Negro  from  the  West  Indies,  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  race  problem  by  perfecting  a  world  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Negroes  into  a  provisional  African  empire  that  would 
force  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  white  world. 

Constant  Factors  in  Race  Relations 

The  various  methods  advocated  by  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  as  solutions  of  the  race  problem  may  be  dismissed  with 
brief  comment.  There  is  no  solution. 

But  the  recognition  of  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the  importance 
of  racial  opinions  and  racial  movements.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  ignoring  unpleasant  elements  of  the  situation  nor  by  denying 
or  minimizing  their  importance.  Any  reasonably  satisfactory 
working  arrangement  between  the  racial  groups  will  have  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  significant  facts.  And  there  is  no  more 
important  body  of  fact  in  the  racial  situation  than  the  opinions 
of  men  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  their  beliefs  and  opinions,  their  senti¬ 
ments  and  attitudes,  their  antipathies  and  prejudices,  their  pre¬ 
possessions  and  biases  that  create  and  define  the  racial  problem. 
If  men,  black  and  white,  were  rational  creatures  these  facts 
would  not  enter  and  the  race  problem  as  commonly  understood 
would  not  exist.  But  in  the  world  of  reality  they  are  the  signifi¬ 
cant  facts,  the  primary  data,  in  terms  of  which  racial  adjust¬ 
ments  must  be  made. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  recognized  that  the  sentiments  and 
attitudes  of  men  undergo  change  and  that  the  change  is  in  some 
measure  the  result  of  an  increase  of  information.  A  summary 
restatement  of  certain  facts  elsewhere  discussed  in  detail  should 
contribute  to  this  end. 
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The  Growth  of  the  Negro  Population 

The  first  source  of  persistent  wrong  thinking  in  the  practical 
world  is  the  current  body  of  misinformation  in  regard  to  the 
relative  rate  of  increase  of  the  Negro  element  of  the  population. 
The  most  contradictory  statements  are  made  and  accepted.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  believed  that  the  race  has  an  excessively  high 
birth  rate  and  rate  of  natural  increase;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
confidentially  asserted  that  the  race  in  the  American  environ¬ 
ment  is  dying  out. 

At  the  beginning  of  American  national  life  there  was  one 
Negro  to  four  white  persons  in  the  population.  In  the  following 
decades  the  proportion  of  whites  increased;  in  1930  there  were 
approximately  nine  whites  to  each  Negro.  Each  race  increased 
rapidly  in  number  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  each  race  steadily 
declined.  The  decennial  increase  of  the  white  element  of  the 
population  has  been  markedly  higher  than  that  of  the  Negro 
element  for  each  census  decade.  This  discrepancy  between  the 
rates  of  increase  has  been  taken  often  as  a  measure  of  relative 
racial  fertility  and  the  declining  importance,  numerically,  of  the 
Negroes  predicted.  But  the  natural  increase  of  the  whites  has 
been  supplemented  by  the  population  of  territorial  additions  to 
the  national  domain  and  by  a  steady  flow  of  European  immi¬ 
grants,  while  the  increase  of  the  Negro  stock  has  been  due,  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  It  is  immedi¬ 
ately  evident  that  the  gross  ratios  of  racial  increase  are  not  com¬ 
parable.  When  we  compute  the  natural  increase  of  the  native 
white  stock  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  no  very  significant  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  racial  rates  of  increase.  “In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  native  Negro  stock  increased  663.3  per  cent,  while  the  native 
white  stock  increased  693.3  per  cent.” 

There  is  no  present  reason  to  assume  that  the  rough  parallel¬ 
ism  between  the  racial  rates  of  natural  increase  characteristic  of 
the  past  century  will  cease  in  the  present.  The  two  races  seem  to 
respond  in  the  same  way  and  in  approximately  the  same  degree 
to  the  increasing  pace  and  complexity  of  modern  life.  To  the 
extent  that  the  population  is  maintained  and  increased  by  natural 
growth  there  is  no  convincing  reason  for  believing  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  proportion  of  Negroes  will  not  remain  fairly  constant. 
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But  the  immigration  policy  is,  of  course,  an  unknown  factor 
that  makes  any  attempt  to  predict  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
the  population  at  the  end  of  the  century  or  other  future  time  an 
idle  exercise. 

The  Mental  Capacity  of  the  Negro  People 

A  second  fact  that  should  be  recognized  and  taken  into  account 
in  any  program  of  racial  adjustment  is  the  essential  equality  in 
mental  ability  of  different  racial  groups. 

The  popular  idea  that  the  Negroes  lack  the  inherent  mental 
capacity  necessary  for  cultural  achievement  is  a  direct  inference 
from  the  retarded  culture  and  the  absence  of  historic  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  such  beliefs  should  arise  and 
persist.  The  cultural  and  historic  facts  are  patent,  and  common 
sense  operates  on  the  basis  of  gross  phenomena.  Moreover,  the 
popular  logic  has  had  the  support  of  much  scholarly  writing. 
Until  very  recently  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  a  scientific 
analysis  and  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  processes.  Indeed, 
the  mere  existence  of  such  processes  was  until  recently  not  recog¬ 
nized.  The  result  was  a  tendency  to  build  an  explanatory  struc¬ 
ture  from  the  materials  of  physical  and  biological  science.  The 
inadequacy  of  this  procedure  became  increasingly  apparent  as 
a  scientific  sociology  developed  and  the  relative  independence  of 
the  social  processes  was  demonstrated.  But  many  persons  find  it 
inconvenient  or  difficult  to  evacuate  a  position  once  occupied 
and  others  are  uninformed  as  to  recent  developments  in  social 
theory.  One  result  is  the  frequent  restatement  of  a  point  of  view 
that  scholarship  has  shown  to  be  untenable.  But  the  older  posi¬ 
tion  is  in  accord  with  popular  sentiments  and  its  repetition  is 
in  consequence  most  frequent  in  the  semi-scientific  books  and 
journals  seeking  general  circulation.  This  type  of  writing  is  a 
chief  source  to  which  the  publicist  turns  for  information  on 
scientific  subjects  and  its  point  of  view  transmitted  through 
editorial  and  news  channels  to  the  general  public  reinforces  the 
traditional  and  common-sense  opinions. 

This  is,  of  course,  aside  from  the  various  problems  of  mental 
life  and  ability  that  occupy  the  attention  of  scholars.  There  is 
perhaps  no  competent  student  who  would  assert  unequivocally 
the  complete  mental  equality  of  races.  Differences  probably  do 
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exist  but  they  are  not  of  such  nature  as  to  have  present  signifi¬ 
cance  for  political  and  public  policy.  A  genuine  racial  program, 
one  based  upon  the  findings  of  modern  social  science,  will  assume 
essential  equality  in  the  mental  ability  of  races. 

Racial  Differences 

The  third  group  of  facts  which  a  successful  program  will 
frankly  recognize  is  the  contrast  in  physical  appearance,  cultural 
status,  and  historic  background  of  the  races. 

The  distinctive  appearance  of  the  Negroes  sets  them  apart, 
gives  objective  definition  to  the  group.  The  resulting  categori¬ 
cal  treatment  makes  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  individuals  to 
escape  the  racial  status,  to  function  as  individuals.  However 
desirable  or  convenient  it  might  be  to  ignore  this  fact  it  may  not 
be  done  in  an  interracial  plan  that  is  to  be  workable.  It  is  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  cultural  advance  of  the  group  as  a 
whole  that  the  great  majority  of  individuals  must  confine  their 
activity.  But  it  goes  beyond  this.  The  race  includes  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  physical  types  ranging  from  the  West  African  to  those 
just  unable  to  pass  as  Europeans.  This  mixture  of  blood  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  a  differential  treatment  that  has  determined 
cultural  advance ;  the  mixed-blood  segment  of  the  race  is  a  gener¬ 
ation  or  more  in  advance  of  the  dark-skinned  masses.  Within 
the  race,  as  between  the  races,  color  is  a  physical  fact  that  auto¬ 
matically  classifies.  Its  presence  or  absence  determines  eligibility 
in  innumerable  ways:  it  is  a  chief  basis  for  class  distinctions,  it  is 
an  important  factor  in  marriage  selection,  it  is  a  deciding  element 
in  determining  an  individual’s  fitness  for  positions  of  distinction 
and  leadership.  Neither  the  physical  facts  nor  the  extreme  sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  respect  to  them  may  be  ignored  in  any  racial  adjust¬ 
ment  that  is  to  be  other  than  superficial. 

The  practical  situation  also  involves  a  recognition  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  educational,  economic,  and  general  cultural  status  of  the 
race.  The  mass  of  the  Negroes  are  very  backward  and  the  edu¬ 
cated  group  is  very  small.  The  separation  between  the  groups  is 
wide  and  it  is  complicated  by  the  class  and  color  prejudices  just 
mentioned.  Discussion  typically  ignores  the  one  group  or  the 
other.  The  solutions  and  programs  that  come  out  of  the  white 
South  generally  have  no  place  for  the  individuals  of  education; 
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those  that  come  from  the  intellectual  Negro  group  are  some¬ 
times  equally  provincial  in  point  of  view. 

In  historic  experience  and  social  heritage  the  races  differ  as 
profoundly  as  they  do  in  physical  appearance.  The  resulting 
differences  in  mental  pattern  may  not  be  ignored  in  framing  a 
practical  program. 

The  Prejudice  of  Race  and  Caste 

The  existing  prejudice  of  race  and  caste  must  be  accepted  as 
a  relatively  fixed  factor  in  the  racial  situation. 

This  does  not  express  nor  imply  any  moral  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  racial  attitudes.  It  simply  recognizes  that  prejudices 
do  exist  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  justify  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  will  be  less  important  in  the  future  than  they 
are  in  the  present  and  have  been  in  the  past. 

It  is  possible  to  defend  and  more  or  less  justify  the  existing 
prejudice  and  to  do  so  from  more  than  one  point  of  view.  Its 
effects  are  not  all  bad.  It  has  been  pointed  out.  for  example,  that 
the  prejudice  of  the  white  man  was  an  important  element  in 
developing  the  independence  and  self-respect  of  Negro  groups, 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  it  has  retarded  racial  amalgamation, 
that  it  provided  economic  and  other  opportunities  for  success  and 
leadership,  that  it  created  a  sense  of  racial  unity,  that  it  made 
for  public  peace  by  an  enforced  separation,  and  in  other  ways 
brought  results  believed  by  many  persons  to  be  socially  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  to  elaborate  upon  the  undesirable 
consequences.  Race  prejudice  and  the  resulting  isolation  of  the 
Negroes  has  blinded  the  whites  to  their  virtues,  retarded  their 
cultural  assimilation,  restricted  their  opportunities,  perverted 
the  democratic  political  institutions,  prevented  the  economic  and 
educational  advance  of  the  South,  and  in  various  other  ways 
operated  to  the  injury  of  both  racial  elements  in  the  population. 

It  is  possible  to  show  the  origin  and  trace  the  development  of 
the  racial  attitudes,  to  show  the  way  in  which  they  change,  and  to 
show  how  changes  may  be  brought  about.  But  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  factors  operative  in  a  social  situation  does  not  come 
within  the  region  commonly  described  as  practical;  it  does  not 
provide  tangible  and  immediate  results,  and  it  does  not  eventuate 
in  political  programs. 
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What  it  is  meant  to  emphasize  here  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
futility  of  the  numerous  romantic  programs  that  either  do  not 
see  prejudice  as  a  reality  or  assume  that  it  will  disappear  in  the 
presence  of  sentimentality  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  positive 
disutility  of  the  militant  programs  and  solutions  depending  for 
success  upon  the  overriding  of  such  prejudices  or  their  destruc¬ 
tion  by  direct  frontal  attack.  Prejudice  a  reality  in  the  racial 
situation.  It  is  not  less  real  and  probably  not  less  permanent  than 
the  physical  marks  of  race.  A  practical  program  must  accept  it 
as  a  primary  datum. 

The  Racial  Psychosis 

One  other  and  increasingly  important  factor  in  race  relations 
may  be  emphasized — the  sense  of  Negro  nationality. 

A  sense  of  race  solidarity  was  inevitable  as  the  Negroes  ad¬ 
vanced  culturally  in  the  presence  of  the  white  exclusion  policy. 
There  was,  of  course,  some  natural  basis  for  separation  and 
unity.  Social  contacts  with  individuals  of  a  strange  race  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  vague,  undefined  feeling  of  discontent;  there  is  a 
natural,  or  early  acquired,  preference  for  the  familiar,  a  spon¬ 
taneous  tendency  toward  a  separate  racial  life.  As  independent 
Negro  institutions  developed  there  was  a  growth  in  self-confi¬ 
dence,  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  a  pride  of  accomplishment. 
The  intolerant  attitudes  and  discriminatory  practices  of  the 
whites  provided  external  conditions  conducive  to  internal  organi¬ 
zation.  There  was  a  common  enemy.  It  was  the  growing  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  white  that  made  possible  a  race-conscious  solidarity 
in  spite  of  the  almost  endless  amount  of  internal  jealousy  and 
discord. 

This  nationalistic  spirit  is  still  in  process  of  becoming.  The 
course  of  its  development  and  its  role  in  the  interracial  situation 
will  be  determined  by  the  racial  policies  of  the  dominant  white 
group.  But  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  important  element  to 
consider  in  interracial  programs. 

The  Future 

The  foregoing  partial  enumeration  of  facts  and  conditions  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  problem  of  races  is  not  a  thing  that 
may  be  removed  by  political  and  administrative  measures.  It  is 
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a  relatively  permanent  fact  of  American  life  and  one  that  will 
increase  in  importance. 

The  general  objective  of  one  important  school  of  thought  is 
full  equality  of  public  treatment  and  acceptance  of  individuals, 
regardless  of  racial  connections,  on  the  basis  of  personal  worth. 
In  the  various  programs  designed  to  realize  this  objective  is  the 
basic  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  or  override  preju¬ 
dice  of  race.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  vain  assumption  so  long  as 
there  are  distinguishable  physical  marks  of  race  or  social  marks 
of  caste.  There  is  reason  to  anticipate  an  increased  tolerance  in 
intellectual  and  cosmopolitan  circles  but  little  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  it  elsewhere. 

The  trend  of  events  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  possible 
that  adjustment  may  be  made  by  an  increased  exclusion  of  the 
Negroes  and  their  organization  and  perpetuation  as  an  inferior 
caste.  This  arrangement  has  behind  it  the  force  of  long  tradition 
as  well  as  certain  deep-seated  human  tendencies.  A  relatively 
new  factor  operating  in  this  direction  is  the  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  South.  As  this  increases,  and  its  increase  threatens  to 
be  rapid,  the  status  of  the  Negroes  will  change  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  improve.  At  present  the  whole  force 
of  the  educational  system  is  pitted,  superficially  at  least,  against 
a  caste  solution.  But  this  is  a  slender  barrier  since  the  institution 
is  the  creature  of  the  public  will  and  by  relatively  minor  changes 
it  could  be  changed  from  an  opponent  into  a  powerful  ally  of  the 
caste  order. 

As  a  result  of  intermixture  the  Negroes  as  such  ultimately  will 
disappear  from  the  population  and  the  race  problem  will  be 
solved.  But  in  the  meanwhile  there  will  be  the  problem  of  defin¬ 
ing  relations  in  terms  tolerable  to  the  members  of  each  racial 
group. 
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